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ADVENTURES | 


OF 
Sir Launcelot Greaves. 


55 . | 
In which certain terſonages of this delightful hi ry 


are introduced to the reader's acquaintance. 


I was on the great northern road from Vork toLon- 
don, about the beginning of the month October, and 


the hour of eight in the evening, that four travellers 
were by a violent ſhower of rain driven for ſhelter into 
> 2 little public houſe on the ſide of the high way, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a ſign which was ſaid to exhibit the figure 
=> of a Black Lion. The kitchen, in which they aſſem- 
bled, was the only room for entertainment in the houſe, 
paved with red brick, remarkably clean, furniſhed. 
with three or four Windſor chairs, adorned with ſhining 
=> plates of pewter and copper ſauce pans nicely ſcoured, 
that even dazzled the eyes of the beholder ; while a a2 
== chearful fire of ſea-coal blazed in the chimney. Three 
= of the travellers, who arrived on horſeback, having 
ſeen their cattle properly accommodated in the ſtable, 
agreed to paſs the time, until the weather ſhould clear 
up, over a bowl of rumbo, which was accordingly pre- 
pared: but the fourth, refuſing to join their company, 
took his ſtation at the oppoſite {ide of the chimney, and 

=x called for a pint of . with which he indulged 


. 


2 THE ADVENTURES OE 
himſelf apart. At a little diſtance, on his left hand, 


there was another groupe, conſiſting of the landlady 
a decent widow, her two daughters, the elder of whom 


ſeemed to be about the ape of fifteen, and a country 
lad, who ſerved both as waiter and oftler. NY 
The ſocial triumvirate was compoſed of Mr. Fil- 
let a country practitioner in ſurgery and midwifery, 


. Capt. Crowe, and his nephew Mr. Thomas Clarke, 


an attorney. Fillet was a man of ſome education, and 
a great deal of experience, ſhrewd, fly, and ſenſible, 


Capt. Crowe had commanded a merchant-ſhip in the 


Mediterranean trade for many years, and ſaved ſome 
money by dint of frugality and traffick. He was an 
excellent ſeaman, brave, active, friendly in his way, 
and ſcrupulouſly honeſt ; but as little acquainted with 
the world as a fucking child; whimſical, impatient, 


and ſo impetuous that he could not help breaking in up- 
dn the converſation, whatever it might be, with repeat- 


ed interruptions, that ſeemed to burſt from him by in- 


voluntary impulſe : when he himſelf attempted to ipeak, 


he never finiſhed his period; but made ſuch a number 
of abrupt tranſitions, that his diſcourſe ſeemed to 
de an unconneRted ſeries of unfiniſhed ſentences, the 
meaning of which it was not eaſy ro decypher. His 
nephew, Tom Clarke, was a young fellow, whoſe 
vodneſs of heart even the exerciſe of his profeſſion 


ad not been able to corrupt. Before ftrangers he 


never owned himſelf an attorney, without bluſhing, 
though he had no reaſon to bluſh for his own prac- 
tice ; for he conſtantly refuſed to engage in the cauſe 


of any client whoſe character was equivocal, and was 


never known to act with ſuch induſtry as when con- 
cerned for the widow and the orphan, or any other 
object tnat ſued in forma parperis, Indeed he was ſo 
repleat with human Kindneſs, that as often as an af- 
fetting ſtory or circumſtance was told in his hearing, it 
_ overflowed at his eyes. 2 of a warm complexion, 

he was very ſuſceptible of paſſion, and ſomewhat liber- 

ine in his amours. In other reſpects, he piqued him- 
lf on underſtanding the practice of the. courts, and 
in private company he took pleaſure in laying 8 
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SIR LAUNCELOT GRAVES, 3 
the law); but he was an indifferent orator, and tediouſ- 
ly circumſtantial in his explanations : his ſtature was 
rather diminutive ; but, upon the. whole, he had ſome 
title to the character of a pretty, dapper, little fellow. 
The ſolitary gueſt had ſomething very forbidding in 
bis aſpect, which was contracted by an habitual frown. 


| 4 His eyes were ſmall and red, and fo deep ſet in the 


= rockets, that each appeared like the unextinguiſhed 


muff of a farthing-candle, gleaming through the horn 


of a dark lanthorn. His noſtrils were elevated in 
corn, as if his ſenſe of ſmelling had been perpetual] 

> offended by ſome unſavory odour ; and he looked as if 
die wanted to ſhrink within himſelf, from the imperti- 
> mence of ſociety. He wore a black periwig as ſtraight 
+ as the pinions of a raven, and this covered with an hat 


> Mapped, and faſtened to his head by a ſpeckled hand- 
- 22 Kerchief tied under his chin. He was wrapped in a 
great coat of brown frize, under which he ſeemed to 
cCT nnceal a ſmall bundle. His name was Ferret, and 
„dais character diſtinguiſhed by thiee peculiarities. He 
was never ſeen to ſinile : he was never heard to ſpeak. 
? in praiſe of any perſon whatſoever ; and he was never 
x known to give a direct anſwer to any queſtion that was 
8 aſked : but ſeemed, on all occaſions, to be actuated by 
8 the moſt 8 ſpirit of contradiction. „ 
n Capt. Crowe, having remarked that it was ſqually 
© 7 weather, aſked how far it was to the next market 
L town; and underſtanding that the diſtance was not leſs 
A than fix miles, ſaid he had a good mind to come to an 
anchor for the night, if ſo be as Ne could have a tolera- 
dle birth in this here harbour. Mr. Fillet, perceivin 
2 EK by his ſtile that he was a ſea-faring gentleman, obſerve 
4 that their Jandlady was notuſed to lodge fuch company 
. and expreſſed ſome ſurprize, that he who had no doubt 
t endured ſo many ſtorms and hardſhips at ſea, ſhould 
n think much of travelling five or fix miles a-horſeback 
2544 by moon-light. © For my part, ſaid he, I ride in all 
* 1 Weathers, and at all hours, without minding cold, wet, 
nd wind, or darkneſs. My conſtitution is ſo caſehardened, 
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that I believe T could live all the year at Ga” =" 


B 2 ith 


you, brother, (replied the Captain) we are much behol- 


— F 


war in his youth, and was perfectly well acquainted 
with the Captain's dialect, aſſured him, that if his bot- 
tom was damaged, he would new-pay it with an ex- 
cellent falve, which he always carried about him, to 


5 Clarke, who ſeemed to have caſt the eyes of affection 
upon the landlady's eldeſt daughter, D 


as they had already travelled fifty miles ſince morning: 
and he was ſure his uncle, muſt be fatigued both in 
mind and body, from vexation as well as from a hard 
_ Exerciſe, to which he had not been accuſtomed. Fillet 7 
then deſiſted, ſaying, he was ſorry to find the Captain 
had any cauſe for vexation ; but he hoped it was not an 


a look of curioſity, which Mr, Clarke was glad of an 
_ occaſion to gratify ;' for, as we have hinted above, he 7 
Was a very communicative gentleman, and the affair 


Tul affure you, Sir, (ſaid he) this here gentleman, Þ 
Captain Crowe, who is my mother's own brother, has 


as good a character as any captain of a ſhip on the 


have faith enough to put yourſelves under my auſpices, 


neighbours. I have worked hard aloft and alow in 


ther, I doubt my bottomplanks have loſt ſome of their 


| ſheathing, being as how I a'n't uſed to that kind of 
_ ſcrubbing.” | | | 


THE ADVENFURES OF. —_ 
With reſpect to this road, I'know every foot of it fo 
exactly, that I'll engage to travel forty miles upon it 
blindfold, without making one falſe ſtep; and if you 


I will conduct you fafe to an elegant inn, where you 
will meet with the beſt accommodation.“ © Thank 


den to you for your courteous offer ; but, howſomever, 
you muſt not think I mind foul weather more than my 


many a taught gale—but this here is the caſe, d'ye ſeʒ 
we have run down a long day's reckoning : our beaſts 

| 4 2 
have had a hard ſpell; and as for my own hap, bro 


The Poctor, who had praftiſed on board a man of 


guard againſt ſuch accidents on the road: but Tom 


r, Dolly, objefted 
to their proceeding farther without reſt and refreſhment, 


incurable evil. This expreſſion was accompanied with © 


which now lay upon his ſtomach intereſted him nearly. 


been cruelly uſed by ſome of his relations. He bears 
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Royal exchange, and has undergone à variety of hard- 
| ſhips at ſea. What d'ye think, now, of his burſting 
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all his finews, and making his eyes ſtart out of his 
head, m pulling his ſhip off a rock, whereby he ſaved 


to his owners—” Here he was interrupted by the Cap- 


tain, who exclaimed, © Belay, Tom, belay :—prithee, 


2 don't veer out ſuch a deal of jaw. Clap a ſtopper u] 


on thy cable, and bring thyſelf up, my lad.— What 
a deal of ſtuff thou haſt pumped up concerning burſting, 


and ftarting, and putlng - ſhips. Laud have mercy 


on us !—Look ye here, brother—look ye here mind 
theſe poor crippled joints: two fingers on the ſtarboard, 


and three on the larboard hand: crooked, d'ye ſee, like 


the knees of a bilander,—T'll tell you what, brother, 
you ſeem to be a—ſhip deep laden rich cargoe 
current ſetting into the bay—hard gale—lee ſnore—all 


| hands in the boat—tow round the headland—ſelf pul- 


ling for dear blood, againſt the whole crew, — Snap go 
the finger-braces—crack went the eye- blocks. Bounce 


; 5 „ . ran ſtarlighht - down J foundered, dark as 
| he 


—whizz went my ears, and my head ſpun like a 


7 whirligig.—That don't bgnify—T'm 4, Yorbins boy, 


as the ſaying is—all my life at ſea, brother, by reaſon 
of an old grandmother and maiden aunt, a couple of 
old ſtinking—kept me theſe forty years out of my 


; grandfather's eſtate— Hearing as how they had taken | 


their departure, came aſhore, hired horſes, and clapped 
on all my canvas, ſteering to the northward, to take 
poſſeſſion of my—But it don't ſignify talking theſe 
two old pyratical—had held a palaver with a lawyer— 
an attorney, Tom, d'ye mind me, an attorney and 
by his aſſiſtance hove me out of my inheritance : 
that is all, brother——hove me out of five hundred 
pounds a year—that's all—what ſignifies—but ſuch 
windfalls we don't every day pick up along ſhore.— 


IN Fill about, brother—yes, by the Lord! thoſe two 


ſmuggling harridans, with the aſſiſtance of an attorney 
an attorney, Tom —hove me out of five hundred a 
year,” © Yes, indeed, Sir, (added Mr, Clarke) thoſe 


SZ donor muſt be fulfilled, and the tenant in tail ſhall 


6s THE ADVENTURES OF | 
two malicious old women docked the intail, and left 
the eſtate to an alien.” OO een OL Co epaing pay : 
Here Mr. Ferret thought proper to intermingle in 
the converſation with a Piſh, what, do'ſt talk of 
docking the intail ? Do'ſt not know that by the Statute 
Weſtm. 2, 13 Ed. I. the will and intention of tha 


not alien after the iſſue had, or before.” © Give me 
leave, Sir, (replied Tom) I preſume you are a prac- 
titioner in the law. Now you know, that in the caſe 
of a contingent remainder, the intail may be deſtroyed 
by levying a fine, and ſuffering a recovery; or other- 
wiſe deſtroying the particular eſtate, before the contin- 
gene; happens. If feoffees, who poſſeſs an eſtate only 
Auring the life of a ſon, where divers remainders are 
limited over, make a feoffment in fee to him, by the 
feoffment all the future remainders are deſtroyed. In- 
deed, a perſon in remainder may have a writ of Intru- 
| Fon, if any do intrude after the death of a tenant for 
life; and the writ ex gravi querela lies to execute a 
deviſe in remainder, after the death of tenant in tail 
without iſſue ! Spoke like a true diſciple of Geber, 
cries Ferret.“ No, Sir, (replied Mr. Clarke) Coun- 
ſellor Caper is in the conveyancing-way I was clerk 
to ſerjeant Croaker.” © Ay, now you may ſet up for 
_ yourſelf; (reſumed the other) for you can prate as 

unintelligibly as the beſt of them.” . 
Perhaps (ſaid Tom) I do not make myſelf under- 
ſtood: if ſo be as how that is the caſe, let us change 
the poſition; and ſuppoſe that this here caſe is a tail 
after a poſſibility of ue extinct. Tf a tenant in tail, 
after poſſibility, make a feoffment of his land, he in 
_ reverſion may enter for the forfeiture. Then we muſt 
make a diſtinction between general tail and ſpecial tail. 
It is the word body that makes the intail :—there muſt 
be body in the tail, deviſed to heirs male or female, 

_ atherwiſe it is a fee-ſimple, becauſe it is not limited of 7 
what body. Thus a corporation cannot be ſeized in 
tail. For example; here is a young woman—W hat 
is your name, my dear?“ © Dolly,” anſwered the daugh- 
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STIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. y 
ter, with a curtſy. Here's Dolly—I ſeize Dolly in 
tail—Dolly, I ſeize you in tail.'—* Sha't then,” cried 
Dolly, pouting. I am ſeized of land in fee—l ſettle 
on Dolly in tail.'—Dolly, who did not comprehend the 
nature of the illuſtration, underſtood him in a literal 
ſenſe, and in a whimpering tone exclaimed, Sha't 
then, I tell thee, curſed toad!' Tom, however, was 
ſo tranſported with his ſubje&, that he took no notice 
of poor Dolly's miſtake ; but proceeded in his harangue 
upon the different kinds of tails, remainders, and 
ſeiſins, when he was interrupted by a noiſe that alarmed 
the whole company. The rain had been ſucceeded oy 
a ſtorm of wind, that howled around the houſe wi 
molt ſavage impetuoſity; and the heavens were overcaſt 
in ſuch a manner, that not one ſtar appeared, ſo that 
all without was darkneſs and uproar. This agravated 


the horror of divers loud ſereams, which even the noiſe 


of the blaſt could not exclude from the aſtoniſhed ears 
of our travellers. Capt. Crowe called out, Avaſt, 
avaſt: Tom Clarke fat filent, ſtaring wildly, with _ 
his mouth till open: the ſurgeon himſelf ſeemed ſtar- 

tled, and Ferret's countenance betrayed evident marks 
of confuſion. The oſtler moved nearer the chimney, 
and the good woman of the houſe, with her two 
daughters, crept cloſe to the company, _ 1 5 
After ſome pauſe, the Captain ſtarting up, Theſe 
(ſaid he) be ſignals of diſtreſs. Some poor ſouls in 

danger of foundering.Let us bear up a-head, and 
ſee if we can give them any aſſiſtance. The landlady 
begged him, for Chriſt's fake, not to think of going 


out; for it was a ſpirit that would lead him aſtray into 


fens and rivers, and certainly do him a miſchief. 
Crowe ſeemed to be ſtaggered by this remonſtrance, 
which his nephew reinforced, obſerving, that it might 
be a ſtratagem of rogues to decoy them into the fielde, 
that they might rob them under cloud of night. Thus 
exhorted, he reſumed his ſeat; and Mr. Ferret be 

to make very ſevere ſtrictures upon the folly and fear 


of thoſe who believed and trembled at the viſitation of 
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s . THE ADVENTURES OF 
ſpirits, ghoſts, and goblins. He faid, he would en- 
gage with twelve penny-worth of phoſphorus to frighten 
a whole pariſh out of their ſenſes : then he expatiated 


the militia, cenſured the government; and dropped 
_ ſome hints about a change of hands, which the Cap- 
| tain could not, and the Doctor would not comprehend. 
Tom Clarke, from the freedom of his diſcourſe, con- 

cluded he was a miniſterial ſpy, and communicated 
his opinion to his uncle in a whiſper, while this 
miſanthrope continued to pour fo; th his invectives with 
a fluency peculiar to himſelf. The truth is, Mr. 
Ferret had been a party-writer, not from principle, 
but employment, and had, felt the rod of power in 


found it convenient to ſculk about in the country: for 
be had received intimation of a warrant from the 
| Secretary of ſtate, who wanted to be better acquainted 
with his perſon. Notwithſtanding the tickliſh nature 


of his ſituation, it was hecome fo habitual to him to 


think and ſpeak in a certain manner, that even be- 
fore ſtrangers, whoſe principles and connexions he 


could not poſſibly know, he hardly ever opened his 


mouth, without uttering ſome direct or implied 
ſarcaſm againſt the government. He had already pro- 
'ceeded a conſiderable way in demonſtrating, that the 
nation was bankrupt and beggared, and that thoſe who 
Rood at the helm were ſteering full into the gulph of 
inevitable deſtruction; when his lecture was ſuddenly 
ſuſpended by a violent knocking at the door, which 
. threatened the whole houſe with immediate demolition. 
Capt. Crowe, believing they ſhould be inſtantly board- 
end, unſheathed his hanger, and ſtood in a poſture of 
defence. Mr. Fillet armed himſelf with the poker, 
Which happened to be red-hot : the oſtler pulled down 
a. ruſty firelock, that hung by the roof, over a flitch 
of bacon. Tom Clarke, perceiving the landlady and 
her children diſtracted with terror, conducted them, 
out of meer compaſſion, below ſtairs into the cellar $ 
EE ß an 


4 


on the puſillanimity of the nation in general; ridiculed 


order to avoid a ſecond exertion of which, he now 


' 


SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. g 
as for Mr. Ferret, he prudently withdrew into an ad- 
joining pantry. But as a perſonage of great impor- 
tance in this entertaining hiſtory was forced to remain 
ſome time at the door, before he could gain admit- 
tance, ſo muſt the reader wait with patience for the next 


chapter, in which he will ſee the cauſe of this diſtur- 
dance explained much to his comfort and edification. 


CHAP; 


In «lich the kero of theſe adventures makes bis Ff 
apfearance on the ſtage of action. | 


H E outward door of the Black Lion had already 
ſuſtained two dreadful ſhocks ; but at the third 
it flew open, and in ſtalked an apparition, that ſmote 
the hearts of our travellers with 1 and trepidation. 
It was the figure of a man armed cap- a- pe, ory | 


on his ſhoulder a bundle dropping with water, which 
afterwards appeared to be the body of a man that ſeem- 


ed to have been drowned, and fiſhed up from the 


| bottom of the neighbouring river. Having depoſited 


bis burthen carefully on the floor, he addreſſed himſelt 


to the company in theſe words: * Be not ſurpriſed, 


| ow people, at this unuſual appearance, which I 


UI take an opportunity to explain; and forgive the 
rude and boiſterous manner in which I have demanded, 
and indeed forced admittance. The violence of my 
intruſion was the effect of neceflity. In croſling the 
river, my ſquire and his horſe were ſwept away by the 
ſtream; and with ſome difficulty I have been able to 
drag him afhore, though I am afraid my affiltanee 


reached him too late: for, ſince I brought him to land, 


he has given no ſigns of life.“ Here he was interrupt- | 


cee by a groan, which iſſued from the cheſt of the ſquire, 


and terrified the ſpectators as much as it comforted the 


Maſter. After ſome recollection, Mr. Fillet began to 


undreſs the body, which was laid in a blanket on the 
floor, and rolled from fide to fide by his direction. 
A conſiderable quantity of water being diſcharged from 
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the mouth of this unfortunate ſquixe, he uttered a 
hideous roar, and, opening his eyes, ſtared wildly 
around: then the ſurgeon undertook for his recovery; 
and his maſter went forth with the oſtler in queſt of the 
| horſes, which he had left by the fide of the river. His 
back was no ſooner turned than Ferret, who had been 

peeping from behind the pantry-door, ventured to re- 
join the company; pronouncing with a ſmile, or rather 
grin of contempt, Hey day ! what precious mummery _ 
is this? What, are we to have the farce of Hamlet's 
0m ? © Adzooks, (cried the Captain) my kinſman 
Tom has droped a-ftern—hope in God a- has not bul- 
ged to, and gone to bottom.“ Piſh, (exclaimed the 
miſanthrope) there's no danger: the young lawyer is 
only ſeizing Dolly in tail.” | 
Certain it is, Dolly ſqueaked at that inſtant in the = 
_cellar ; and Clarke appearing ſoon after in ſome conn 
fuſion, declared ſhe had been frightened by a flaſh of 
| lightening : but this aſſertion was not confirmed by the 
young lady herſelf, who eyed him with a ſullen regard, 
indicating diſpleaſure, though not indifference z and 
when queſtioned by her mother, replied, & A-doan't 
maind what a-ſays, ſo a doan't, vor all his goalden 
a. . 
In the mean time the ſurgeon had performed the 
operation of phlebotomy on the ſquire, who was lif⸗- 
ted into a chair, and ſupported by the landlady for 
that purpoſe; but he had not as yet given any fign of 
having retrieved the uſe of his ſenſes. And here Mr. 
Fillet could not help contemplating, with ſurpriſe, the 
ſtrange figure and accoutrements of his patient, who + 
ſeemed in age to be turned of fifty. His ftature was 
below the middle ſize: he was thick, ſquat, and 7 
brawny, with a ſmall protuberance on one ſhoulder, 7 
and a prominent belly, which, in conſequence of 
the water he had ſwallowed, now, ſtrutted out beyond 
its uſual dimenſions. His forehead was remarkably 
convex, and ſo very low, that his black buſhy hair 
deſcended within an inch of his noſe : But this did not 
eonceal the wrinkles of his front, which where _ PE, 
MF; | A old. 
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fold, His ſmall glimmering eyes reſembled: thoſe f 
the Hampſhire porker, that turns up the ſoil with his 
projecting ſnout. His cheeks were ſhrivelled and puck - 
ered at the corners, like the ſeams of a regimental coat 
as it comes from the hands of the contractor; his noſe 
bre a ſtrong analogy in ſhape to a tennis-ball, and in 
colour to a mulberry; for all the water of the river 
9 had not been able to quench the natural fire of that 
feature. His upper jaw was furniſhed with too long 
white ſharppointed teeth or frangs, ſuch as the reader 
may have obſerved in the chaps of a wolf, or full- 
grown maſtiff, and an anatomiſt would deſcribe as a 
preternatural elongation of the dentes canini. His chin 
was ſo long, ſo peaked and incurvated, as to form in 
profile with his unpending forehead the exact reſem- 
blance of a moon in the firſt quarter. With reſpec 
to his equipage, he had a leathern cap upon his head, 
faced like thoſe worn by the marines, and exhibiting in 
embroidery the figure of a creſcent, His coat was of 
white cloth, faced with black, and cut in a very an- 
> tique faſhion; and, in lieu of a waiſtcoat, he wore a 
buff jerkin. His feet were caſed in looſe buſkins, whieh, 
though they roſe almoſt to his knee, could not hide 
that curvature known by the appellation of bandy- legs. 
A large firing of bandaliers garniſhed a broad belt that 
graced his ſhoulders, from whence depended an inſtru- 
maent of war, which was ſomething between a back- 
= ſword and a cutlaſs; and a caſe of piſtols were ſtuck 
in his girdle. Such was the figure which the whole 
company now ſurveyed with admiration. After ſome 
p_ he ſeemed to recover his recollection. He rolled 
is eyes around, and, attentively ſurveying every in- 
dividual, exclaimed, in a ſtrange tone, Bodikins ! 
where's Gilbert?“ This interrogation did not favour 
much of ſanity, eſpecially when accompanied with a 
wild ſtare, which is generally interpreted as a ſure 
ſign of a diſturbed underſtanding : nevertheleſs the 
ſurgeon endeavoured to aſſiſt his recolle&ion. * Come, 
(faid he) have a good heart, —How do'ſt do, friend 
© Do! (replied the ſquire) do as well as I _— 
poke „ 
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12 THE ADVENTURES OF | 
that's a lie too: I might have done better, I had no 
. buſineſs to be here. You ought to thank God and 
your maſter (reſumed the ſurgeon) for the providential 
_ eſcape you have had. Thank my maſter! (eried the 
| © Fquire) thank the devil! Go and teach your gran- 
num to craek filberds. I know who I'm bound to 
, proy for, and who I ought to curſe the longeſt day I 
have to live.” _ N | 
_ ©, Here the Captain interpoſing, Nay brother (ſaid 
he) you are bound to pray for this here gentleman as 
your ſheet-anchor : for, if ſo be as he had not cleared 
your ſtowage of the water you had taken in at your 
upper works, and lightened your veins, d'ye ſee, by 
taking away ſome of your blood, adad ! you had driven 
before the gale, and neyer been brought vp in this 
world again, dy'e ſee.” © What, then you would per- 
ſuade me (replied the patient) that the only way to fave 
my life was to ſhed my precious blood? Look ye, 
friend, it ſhall not be loſt blood to me.—T take you 
all to witneſs, that there ſurgeon, or apothecary, or 
- farrier, or dogdoctor, or whatſoever he may be, has 
robbed me of the balſam of life: —he has not left to 


- a ſiſerari. Then fixing his eyes upon Ferret, he pro- 
ceeded: An't you a limb of the law, friend? 
No, I ery you mercy, you look more like a ſhew-man 
or a conjurer *—PFerret, nettled at this addreſs, an- 
 . ſwered, it would be well for you that I could con- 


Fours. If I want that commodity, (rejoined the 
- Fquire) I muſt go to another market, I trow. —You 


not he been ſeized with a return of his nauſea, which 


much blood in my body as would fatten a ſtarved flea, 
—O ! that there was a lawyer here to ſerve him with 


jure a little common ſenſe into that numbſcull of 


legerdemain men be more like to conjure the money 
from our pockets, than ſenſe into our ſculls. Vor my 
own part, I was once cheated of vorty good ſhillings 
by one of your broother cups and balls.' In all pro- 
bability he would have deieended to particulars, had 


obliged him to call for a bumper of brandy. This 


by SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. 13 
XX remedy being ſwallowed, the tumult in his ftomach 
ZE ſubſided. Be deſired he might be put to bed without 
delay, and that half a dozen eggs and a pound of ba- 
con might, in a couple of hours, be dreſſed for his 
1 ſupper. Po TE See e 

He was accordingly led off the ſcene by the landlady 
and her daughter; and Mr. Ferret had juſt time to 
ZZ obſerve the fellow was a compoſition, in which he 
did not know whether knave or fool moſt predomi- 


2 engaging countenance. His age did not ſeem to exceed 
thirty: he was tall, and ſeemingly robuſt ; his face 


7 
* 


lng and oval, his noſe acquiline, his mouth furniſhed 
2 with a ſet of elegant teeth white as the drifted ſnow z 
his complexion clear, and his aſpect noble, His 


cheſnut hair looſely fidwed in ſhort natural curls ; and 


taken for his recovery, inſiſted upon the gentleman's 
= accepting an handſome gratuity : then, in conſidera- 
tion of the cold bath he had undergone, he was pre- 
voailed upon to take the poſt of hohour; namely, the 
great chair fronting the fire, which was reinforced 
with a billet of wood for his comfort and conveni- 
= ence, 5 BEE | | = 
| Perceiving- his fellow-travellers either over-awed- 
into filence by his preſence, or {track dumb with 
# admiration at his equipage, he accofted them in 
1 er words, while an agrecable ſmile dimpled on his 
F cheek. | | | 8 5 
The good company wonders, no doubt, to ſee a 
man caſed in armour, ſuch as had been for above a 
whole century diſuſed in this and every other country 
of Europe; and perhaps they will be ſtill more ſur- 
3 priſed, when they hear that man, profeſs himſelf a 
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% THE ADVENTURES OF 
noviciate of th2t military order, which hath of old. 
been diſtinguiſned in Great-Britain, as well as through ü 
all Chriſtendom, ſby the name of Knights Errant. Ves, 
gentlemen, in that painful and thorny path of toil and 
danger I have begun my career, a candidate for honeſt 
fame: determined, as far as in me lies, to honour and 
_ aſſert the efforts of virtue; to combat vice in all her 
forms, redreſs injuries, chaſtiſe oppreſſion, protect the 
helpleſs and forlorn, relieve the indigent, exert my beſt 
endeavours in the cauſe of innocence and beauty, and 
dedicate my talents, ſuch as they are, to the ſervice 
of my country.“ What! (ſaid Ferret) you ſet up 
| for a modern Don Quixote ?—The- ſcheme is rather 
A too ſtale and extravagant.— What was an humorous 
Þ romance, and well-timed fatire in Spain, near two hun- 
dred years ago, will make but a forry jeit, and appear 
equally inſipid and abſurd, when really acted from 
allfectation, at this time a-day, in a country like Eng- 
land.“ 3 25 ES 
The Knight, eying this cenſor with a look of dif- 
dain, replied, in a folemn lofty tone; © He that from 
affectation imitates the extravagances recorded of Don 
Quixote, is an impoſtor equally wicked and contemp- 
tible. He that counterfeits madneſs, unleſs he diſſem- 
bles like the elder Brutus, for ſome virtuous purpoſe, 
not only debaſes his own foul, but acts as a traytor to 
heaven, by denying the divinity that is within him. 
l am neither an affected imitator of Don Quixote, 
nor, as I truſt in heaven, viſited by that ſpirit of lnnacy * 
ſo admirably diſplayed in the fictitious character ex- * 
bibited by the inimitable Cervantes. I have not yet 
encountered a windmill for a giant; nor miſtaken this 
ublic houſe for a magnificent caſtle ; neither do I be- 
lieve this gentleman to be the conſtable ; nor that wor⸗ 
thy practitioner to be the maſter Elizabat, the ſurgeon 
recorded in Amadis de Gaul; nor you to be the en- 
chanter Alquife, nor any other ſage of hiſtory or ro- 
mance.—I ſee and diſtinguiſh objects as they are diſ- 


1 
* 
2 
£4 


cerned and deſcribed by other men. I reaſon without 
Prejudice, can endure contradiction, and, as the com- 
„ e pan 


— SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. rg 
8 rceives, even bear impertinent cenſure without 
1 3 reſentment. I 2 with none but the 
ſoes of virtue and decorum, againſt whom I have de- 
ccälared perpetual war, and them I will every where 
ſt attack as the natural enemies of mankind.“ But that 

d bi war (ſaid the cynic) may ſoon be brought to a conclu- 


ir ſion, and your adventures cloſe in Bridewell, provided 
e vou meet with ſome determined conſtable, who will 
ſt AF Kare your wor ſhip as a vagrant, according to the ſta- 
d tute. Heaven and earth! (cried the ſtranger, ſtart- 


e ing up and laying his hand to his ſword) do I live to 
p be hear myſelf inſulted with ſuch an opprobrious epithet, 
r and 145 rain from trampling into duſt the inſolent calum- 
18 waer | 

„The tone in which theſe words were pronounced, 
w andi the indignation that flaſhed from the eyes of the 
m ſpeaker, intimidated every individual of the fociety, 


and reduced Ferret to a temporary privation of all his 
= faculties. His eyes retired within their ſockets: his 
. complexion, which was naturally of a copper hue, 
m now ſhifted to a leaden colour: his teeth began to 
n chatter; and all his limbs were agitated by a ſudden 


- 3 palſy. The Knight obſerved his condition, and re- 
—ͤ— = ſumed his ſeat, faying, I was to blame: my k ven- 


e, geance muſt be reſerved for very different objects — 
to Friend, you bave nothing to fear the ſudden guſt of 
n. paſſion is now blown over. Recolle& yourſelf, and I 
e, will reaſon calmly on the obſervation you have made.” 
cy This was a very ſeaſonable declaration to Mr. 
x- Ferret, who opened his eyes, and wiped his forehead, 
et chile the other proceeded in theſe terms. © You ſay 
us 6 am in danger of being apprehended as a vagrant: I 
e- am not ſo ignorant of the laws of my country, but 
r- that I know the deſcription of thoſe who fall within 
on the legal meaning of this odious term. You muſt 
n- gie me leave to inform you, friend, that I am neither 
0- # Ebearward, fencer, (roller, gipſey, mountebank, nor 
liſ- 3 mendicant; z nor do I practiſe ſubtle craft to deceive and 
ut impoſe upon the King's lieges; nor can I be held as 
m- an we n perſon, n from place to place, 


co llecting 
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ſervation. of the peace; and gentlemen are allowed by i 
the law to wear armour for their defence. Some ride 


according to their various inclinations. Mine is to 


me on the high-way, or put me in bodily fear, for the 
ſake of the jeſt, the law will puniſh you in earneſt, 
| (cried the other.) * But my intention (anſwered the 3 
Knight) is carefully to avoid all thoſe occaſions of tl 
offences. Then (ſaid Ferret) you may go unarmed, 
like other ſober people.” Not fo, (anſwered the 
Knight) as I propole to travel all times, and in al!“ 
places, mine armour may guard me againſt the at- 


tice. 1 
intend to co-operate with the honourable fraternity of 
_ _ thief-takers?* I do purpoſe (ſaid the youth, eying 
him with a look of ineffable contempt) to act as a 


the law cannot reach ; to detect fraud and treaſon, p v2 
abaſe inſolence, mortify pride, diſcourage ſlander, diſ- 


infamous part of a thief-catcher's character I diſclaim. | 
knowing them to be ſuch, that, in being intruſted with 


nor ſhall I ever pocket the reward granted by the legt.“ 
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collecting monies by virtue of cqunterfeited 'paſſes, Wat 
briefs, and other falſe pretences.—In what reſpe& there- Wi; 


fore am I to be deemed a vagrant? anſwer boldly, 1 
without fear or ſcruple.“ To this interrogation t 


miſanthrope replied, with a faultering accent, If not 
a vagrant, you incur the penalty for riding armed in pr 
affray of the peace. But inſtead of riding armed in 
affray of the peace, (reſumed the other) I ride in pre- 


with blunderbuſſes, ſome with piſtols, ſome with ſwords, 


wear the armour of my forefathers: perhaps I uſe 


them for exerciſe, in order to accuſtom myſelf to fa- 7 


tigue, and ſtrengthen my conſtitution : perhaps I aſ- 7 
ſume them for a trolick.” ͤ?fn;1ꝛn eÞ- i 
© But if you ſwagger armed and in diſguiſe, aſſault * 


tempts of treachery : it may defend me in combat a:? 
gainſt odds, ſhould I be aſſaulted by a multitude of 
plebeians, or have occaſion to bring malefactors to juſ- 7 
* © What, then (exclaimed the philoſopher) you 


coadjutor to the law, and even to remedy evils which 


grace immodeſty, and ſtigmatize ingratitude : but the | 


* 


1 neither aflociate with robbers and pickpockets, 


Y . 


their ſecrets, I may the more effektually betray them ; | 


# 
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ture to thoſe by whom robbers are brought to con- 
Fiction : but I ſhall always think it my duty to rid my 
D TKountry of that pernicious vermin, which preys upon 
ne bowels of the commonwealth—not but that an in- 
ot Forporated company of licenſed thieves might, under 


. 4 nt: 


proper regulations, be of ſervice to the community. 


in Ferret, emboldened by the paſſive tameneſs with 
e- Fhich the ſtranger bore his laſt reflection, began to 
think he had nothing of Hector but his outſide, and 
le gave a looſe to all the acrimony of his party rancour. 
s, Tlearing the Knight mention a company of licenſed 
to thieves, What elſe (cried he) is the majority of the 
ſe nation? What is your ſtanding army at home, that eat 
= wp their fellow ſubjects? What are your mercenaries 
{- Fbroad, whom you hire to fight their own quarrels ?. 

What is your militia, that wiſe meaſure of this ſaga- 
ut cious m — xy, but a larger gang of petty thieves, 
he who ſeal ſheep and poultry through meer idleneſs; and 
„ ere they confronted with an enemy, would ſteal them- 
he ſelves away? What is your —— but a knot of 


thieves, who pillage the nation under colour of law, 
d, and enrich themſelves with the wreck of their country? 
he When you conſider the enormous debt of an hundred 
all millions, the intolerable load of taxes and impoſitions 

under which we groan, and the manner in which that 

2- burthen is yearly accumulating, to ſupport two Ger- 
of 5B an electors, without our receiving any thing in re- 
af. turn but the ſhews of triumph and ſhadows of con- 
ou queſt: I fay, when you reflect on theſe circumſtances, 
and at the ſame time behold our cities filled with 
banxkrupts, and our country with beggars; can you be 
ſo infatuated as to deny that our m——-y is mad, or 
Eworſe than mad; our wealth exhauſted, our people 
miſerable, our credit blaſted, and our ſtate on the brink 
ol perdition ? This proſpect, indeed will make the 
fainter imprefſion, if we recolle& that we ourſelves are 
Ja pack of ſuch profligate, corrupted, puſillanimous 
Fraſcals. as deſerve no falvation.” 9 PET AT. 
Ihe ſtranger, raiſing his voice to a loud tone, re- 
XX pled, Such, indeed, are the inſinuations, equally 
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falſe and inſidious, with which the deſperate emillariee 1 
of a party endeavour to poiſon the minds of his Ma- "op 
jeſty's ſubjects, in defiance of common honeſty and or 
common ſenſe. But he muſt be blind to all percep- & 
tion, and dead to candour, who does not ſee and own 
that we are involved in a juſt and neceſſary war, which 
has been maintained on truly Britiſh principles, proſe- 
cuted with vigour, and crowned with ſucceſs ; that our re 
taxes are eaſy, in proportion to our wealth; that our 
| Fonqueſts are equally glorious and immortal; that our 
commerce flouriſhes, our people are happy, and our e 
enemies reduced to deſpair. —Is there a man, who boatts 
2 Britiſh heart, that repines at the ſucceſs and proſpe- 
| rity of his country? Such there are, O ſhame to pa- rc 
triotiſm, and reproach to Great Britain |} who act as ct 
the emiſſaries of France both in word and writing; 


ve 
1 Who exaggerate our neceſſary burthens, magnify our iter 
Ziangers, extol the power of our enemies, deride our ge: 
voictories, extenuate our conqueſts, condemn the mea- | 
ſures of our government, and ſcatter the ſeeds of diſ- i 


ſatisfaction through the land. Such domeſtic traitors 
are doubly the objects of deſtination ; firſt, in per- ml 
verting truth; and, ſecondly, in propagating falſehood, his 
to the prejudice of that community of which they have 
2 themſelves members. One of theſe is well 
nown by the name of Ferret, an old, rancorous, in- 


71 

corrigible inſtrument of ſedition: happy it is for him, 
that he has never fallen in my way; for, notwith- is 
ſtanding the maxims of forbearance which I have Ir 


= Seel, the indignation which the character of that 
| caitiff inſpires, would probably impel me to ſome act al 
of violence, and I ſhould cruſh him like an ungrateful 1 2 
viper, that knawed the boſom which a” it into 4 1 


life! * 

Theſe laſt words were pronounced with 4 wildneſe h 
2 look, that even bordered on frenzy. "The miſin- Wb 
| thrope once more retired to the pantry for ſhelter, and ia 


the reſt of the gueſts were evidently diſconcerted. 1 
Mr. Fillet, in order to change the converſation, 
hich was likely to produce . krious conſequences, 
5 Ge | expreſſed 5 1 
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ies epreſſed uncommon ſatisfaction at the remarks which 
he Knight had made, ſignified his approbation of the 

nd onourable office he had undertaken ; declared himſelf 
appy in having ſeen ſuch an. accompliſhed cavalier z 
vn nd obſerved, that nothing was wanting to render him 
N compleat Knight-errant, but ſome celebrated beauty, 
e miſtreſs of his heart, whoſe idea might animate his 
Preaſt, and ſtrengthen his arm to the utmoſt exertion of 
falour: he added, that love was the foul of chivalry, 


5 
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dur he ſtranger ſtarted at this diſcourſe. He turned his 
ur yes on the ſurgeon with a fixed regard; his counten- 
tits ance changed: a torrent of tears guſhed down his 


heek: his head ſunk upon his boſom : he heaved a 
profound ſigh ; and remained in filence with all the 
External marks of unutterable ſorrow. The company 
Were in ſome meaſure infected by his deſpondence ; con- 
terning the cauſe of which, however, they would not 
——Fenture to enquire, Sk 95 * | 
a- Buy this time the landlady, having diſpoſed of the 
iſ- nire, deſired to know, with many curtſies, if his 
2rs _ Ponour would not chuſe to put off his wet garments: 
-r- ſſuring him, that ſhe had a very good feather-bed at 
Ms ſervice, upon which many gentle volks of the virſt 
Quality had lain; that the- ſheets were well aired; 
ind that Dolly ſhould warm them for his worſhip with 


n- pan of coals. This hoſpitable offer being repeated, 
- De ſeemed to wake from a trance of grief; aroſe from 
the 


is ſeat, and bowing courteouſly to the company, with- 
Captain Crowe, whoſe faculty of ſpeech had been 
Ill this time abſorbed in amazement, now. broke into 
We converſation with a volley of interjections: Split 
Ny ſnatch-block !—Od's firkin !—Splice my old ſhoes! 
E have failed the ſalt ſeas, brother, ſince I was no 
Wigher than the Triton's taffril—eaſt, weft, north, and 
Puth, as the ſaying-1s—Blacks, Indians, Moors, Mo- 
Wattos, and Seapoys ?—but, ſmite my timbers ! ſuch a 
Pan of war—. Here he was interrupted by his ne- 


9 | hew Tom Clarke, who had diſappeared at the — a 


12 
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- Feſt entrance, and now produced himſelf with an eager» n 
neſs in his look, while the tears ſtarted in his eyes.— 
_ © Lord bleſs my foul] ! (cried he) I know that gentle- 

man, and his ſervant, as well as I know niy own fa- 
ther. —I am his own godſon, uncle; he ſtood for me 
when he was a boy—yes, indeed, Sir, my father was 
Reward to the eftate—I may ſay I was bred up in 
the family of Sir Everhard Greaves, who has been 
dead theſe two years—this is the only ſon, Sir Launce- 8 
lot: the beſt natured, worthy, generous gentleman—l 
care not who knows it: I * him as well as if he 
was my own fleſh and blood.“ | TE LO 
At this period Tom, whoſe heart was of the melt. 
ing mood, began to fob and weep plenteouſly, from 
pure affection. Crowe, who was not very ſubje& to 
theſe tenderneſſes, damned him for a chicken-hearted 
lubber; repeating, with much peeviſhneſs, < What 
 do'ſt cry for? what do'ſt cry for, noddy ?* The ſur- 
geon, impatient to know the ſtory of Sir Launcelot, 
Which he had heard imperfectly recounted, begged that 
Mr. Clarke would compoſe himſelf, and relate it as. 
cCircumſtantially as his memory could retain the par- 
ticulars; and Tom, wiping his eyes, promiſed to give 
him that ſatisfaction; which the reader, if he be 7 
minded, may partake of in the next chapters | 


* 


Which the reader, on peru ſal, may wiſh Were chapter 


| T HE doctor preſcribed a repetatur of the julep, 

Y and mixed the ingredients | ſecundum artem ; 

Tom Clarke hemmed thrice, to clear his pipes; while 

the reſt of the company, including Deby' and her 
e 
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mother, who had by this time adminiſtred to the 88 
knight, compoſed themſelves into earneſt and huſhed % 
attention. Then the young lawyer began his narra- 
tion to this effect: “ I tell ye what, gentlemen, I 

don't pretend in this here caſe to flouriſh and wrongs n 


\ 
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= SIRLAUNCELOT GREA VES. 21 
ere Aike a—bhaving never been called to- but what of 
hat, d'ye ſee ?—perhaps I may know as much as 
le- Fas are facts, as the ſaying 18.—I ſhall tell, repeat, 
fa- IB and relate a plain ſtory matters of, fact, d'ye ſee, 
EZXwithout rhetoric, oratory, ornament, or embelliſhment, 
ithout repetition, tautology, circumlocution, or go- 
ing about the buſh : facts which I thall aver, partly 
on the teſtimony of my own knowledge, and partly 
from the information of reſponſible evidences of good 
Fepute and credit, any circumſtance known to the con- 
tary notwithftanding :—for, as the law ſaith, if ſo be. 
as how there is an exception to evidence, that excep- 
ion is in its nature but a denial of what is taken to 
pe good by the other party, and exce tio in non ex- 
reptis, frmat regulam, dye ſee.— But, howſomever, 
in regard to this here affair, we need not be ſo ſcrupu- 
I ous as if we were pleading before a judge ſedente_ 
uri = | e ä 
Ferret, whoſe curioſity was rather more eager than 
hat of any other perſon in this audience, being pro- 
pvoked by this preamble, daſhed the pipe he had juſt 
Filled in pieces againſt the grate; and after having pro- 
Mounced the interjection piſh, with an acrimony of 
ſpe& altogether peculiar to himſelf, © If (ſaid he) 
gmpertinence and folly were felony by the ſtatute, 
there would be no want of unexceptionable evidence 
to hang ſuch an eternal babbler.“ Anan, babbler ! 
| ecried Tom, reddening with paſſion, and farting up) 
br i'd have you to know, Sir, that I can bite as well as 

pabble; and that, if I am fo minded, I can run upon 
the foot after my game without being in fault, as the 
aying is; and which is more, I can ſhake an old fox 
yy the collar.“ tad ie eg eo 
hile 2 How far this young lawyer might have proceeded to 

prove himſelf ſtaunch on the perſon of the miſanthrope, 
f he had pot been prevented, we ſhall not determine; 
put the whole company were alarmed at his looks and 
expreſſions. Dolly's roſy cheeks aſſumed an aſh-colour, 
while ſhe ran between the diſputants, crying, Naay, 
Raay—vor the love of God doan't then, doan't oy 5 
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22 THE ADVENTURES OF 
But captain Crowe exerted a paternal - authority over 
his nephew, faying, * Avaſt, Tom, avaſt !=-Snug's 
the word—we'll have no boarding, d'ye. ſee. —Haul 
forward by the chair again, take thy birth, and pro- 
ceed with thy ſtory in a direct courſe, without yauing 
like a Dutch yanky.* * 2 
Tom, thus tutored, recolle&ed himſelf, reſumed his 
. feat, and, after ſome pauſe, plunged at once into the 
current of narration, * I told you before, gemmen, 
that the gentleman in armour was the only fon of Sir 
Everhard Greaves, who poſſeſſed a free eſtate of five 
thouſand a year in our county, and was reſpected by 
all his neighbours, as much for his perfonal merit as 
for his family fortune. With reſpe&t to his fon 
Launcelot, whom you have ſeen, I can remember 
nothing until he returned from the univerſity, about the 
age of ſeventeen, and then I myſelf was not more than 
ten years old. The young gemman was at that time 
in mourning for his mother ; though, God he knows, 
Sir Everhard had more cauſe to rejoice than to be af- 

flicted at her death :—for, among friends, (here he 
| Jowered his voice, and looked round the kitchen) ſhe 


woas very whimſical, expenſive, and ill-tempered, and, 


I'm afraid, a little—upon the—flighty order—a little 
touched or fo ;—but mum for that—the lady is now 
dead; and it is my maxim, de mortuis nil niſi bonum. 


The young ſquire was even then very handſome, and 


looked remarkably well in his weepers : but he had 
an aukward air and ſhambling gait, ſtooped mortally, 
and was ſo ſhy and filent, that he would not look a 
ſtranger in the face, nor open his mouth before com- 
pany. When ever he ſpied a horſe or carriage at the 
gate, he would make his eſcape into the garden, and 

om thence into the park ; where many's the good 
time and often he has been found ſitting under a tree, 
with a book in his hand, reading Greek, Latin, and 


other foreign linguas. 


Sir Everhard himſelf was no great ſcholar, and my 


father had forgot his claſſical learning; and ſo the rec- 
tor of the pariſh was deſired to examine young 50 
. 55 . celot. 
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SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. 23 
celot. It was a long time Before he found an oppor- 
tunity : the ſquiie always gave him the flip. At 
length the parica catched him 'in bed of a morning, 
and, locking the door, to it they went tooth and nail. 
What paſſed betwixt them the lord in heaven knows; 
but, when the Doctor came forth, he looked wild and 

haggard as if he had ſeen a ghoſt, his face as white 


as paper, and his lips trembling like an aſpen-leaf, 
Parſon, (faid the Knight) what is the matter - 
| how do'ſt find my fon? I hope he won't turn out a 
, 7 ninny, and diſgrace his family.” The Doctor, wiping 
the ſweat from his forchead, replied, with ſome hefita- 
, tion, he could not te]l—he hoped the beſt— the ſquire 
vas to be ture a very extraordinary young gentle- 
r men. — But the father urging him to give an explicit 
> anſwer, he frankly declared, that, in his opinion, the 
\ 75 fon would. turn out either a mirror of wiſdom, or a 
» monument of folly : for his genius and Ciſpoſition were 
[| altogether preternatural, The Knight was ſorely 
» [7 vexcd at this declaration, and ſignified his diſpleaſure 
os by faying, the doctor, like a true prieſt, dealt in 
e myſteries and oracles, that would admit of different 
| and indeed contrary interpretations. He afterwards 
* conſulted my father, who had ſerved as ſteward upon 
+ tte eſtate for above thirty years, and acquired a conſi- 
. derable ſhare of his favour, “ Will Clarke, (faid he 
a [| vith tears in his eyes) what ſhall I do with this unfor- 
4 tunate lad? I would to God he had never been born ; 
for I fear he will bring my gray hairs with ſorrow to 
2 the grave. When J am gone, he will throw away the 
1 eſtate, and bring himſelf to infamy and ruin by keep- 
ne ing company. with rooks and beggars.— 0 Will! 1 
d could forgive extravagance in a young man; but it 
»& breaks my heart to ſee my only fon give ſuch repeated 
e, [© proots of a mean ſpirit and ſordid T Hye . 
nd Here the old gentleman ſhed a flood of tears, and 
[| not without ſome ſhadow of reaſon. By this time 
my Launcelot was grown ſo reſerved to his father, that he 
ec. [© fldom ſaw him, or any of his relations, except when 
on- be was in à manner forced to appear at table, and there 


_ his 
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bis baſhfulneſs ſeemed every day to increaſe. On the 
other hand, he had formed ſome very ſtrange connec- 


rode them by turns; till at Jaſt they grew ſo familiar, 
that, even when they were a-hield at graſs, and faw 
him at a diſtance, they would toſs their manes, whinny 


cover. Vou mult know that I myſelf, though a child, 
was his companion in all theſe excurſions. He took 
| a liking to me on account of my being his godſon, 
and gave me more money than I knew what to do 
with; he had always plenty of caſh for the aſking, as 
my father was ordered to ſupply him liberally, the 
knight thinking that a command of money might help 
to raiſe his thoughts to a proper conſideration of hs 
own importance. He never could endure a common 
beggar, that was not either in a ſtate of infancy or of 
old age: but, in other reſpects, he made the guines 
fly in ſuch a manner, as looked more like madneis 8 
than generoſity. He had no communication with your 
rich yoemen; but rather treated them and their fami- 


pretended to aſſume the dreſs and manners of the gen.“ 
try: they kept their footmen, their ſaddle-horſes, and, 
chaiſes: their wives and daughters appeared in thei 


beef, were caſed in filk-hoſe and embroidered ſlip⸗ 
pers: their raw red fingers, groſs as the pipes of a cham- 
ber- organ, which had been employed in milching the 
. cows, in twirling the mop or churn-ſtaff, being adorn- 
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tions, Every morning he vilited the ſtable, where he 
not only converſed with the grooms and helpers, but || 
ſcraped acquaintance with the horſes : he fed his fa- 
vourites with his own hand, ſtroked, careſſed, and 
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like ſo many colts at fight of the dam, and, gallop- WW 
ping up to the place where he ſtood, ſmell him all * 
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lies with ftudied contempt, becauſe forſooth they, 


jewels, their ſilks, and their fattins, their negligees and . | 
troloppees : their clumſy ſhanks, like ſo many ſhins of 


ed with diamonds, were taught to thrum the pandolz 
and even to touch the keys of the harpſichord: nay, 
in every village they kept a rout, and ſet up an aſſem- 


| 112 4 as 
bly ; and in one place a hog-butcher was maſter a 
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the ceremonies, I have heard Mr, Greaves ridicut 8: 


then 
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SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES, 2+ 
them for their vanity and aukward imitation — 
therefore I believe, he avoided all concerns with them, 
even when they endeavoured to engage his attention. 
It was the lower ſort of people with whom he chiefly 
converſed, ſuch as plonghmen, ditchers, and other 
day labourers, To every cottager in the pariſh he 
was a bounteous benefattor. He was, in the literal 
ſenſe of the word, a careful overſeer of the poor; for 
he went from houſe to houſe, induſtyiouſly inquiring 
inta tlie diſtreſſes of the people. He repaired their huts, 
| cloathed their backs, filled their bellies, and ſupplied 
them with neceſſaries for exerciſing their induſtry and 
% — ee 
I'll give you one inſtance now, as a ſpecimen of his 
character. He and I, ſtrolling one day on the fide of 
bea common, ſaw two boys picking hips and haws from 
ie the hedges : one ſeemed to be about five, and the other 
Tt year older: they were both barefoot and ragged; 
di but at the ſame time fat, fair, and in good condition, 
bo do you belong to?” (faid Mr. Greaves.) 
" "2 © To Mary Stile, replied the oldeſt) the widow that 
nere rents one of them houſen.“ And how do'ſt live, 
my boy ? Thou lookeſt freſh and jolly ;* reſumed the 
„ fquire. * Lived well enough till yeſterday,” anſwered 
the the child. And pray what happened yeſterday, my _ 


en boy?“ continued Mr. Greaves. “ Happened! (faid 
"i he) why, mamy had a coople of little Welſh keawes, 
then that gien milk enough to fill all our bellies: mamy's, 
ane and mine, and Dick's here, and my two little ſiſters at 
a „ hoam: yeſterday the ſquire ſeized the keawes for rent, 
rt Gd rot'un ! Mamy's gone to bed ſick and ſulky : my 
al. two ſiſters be crying at hoam vor vood; and Dick and 
„ i be come hither to pick haws and bullies.— My god- 
Barr father's face grew red as ſcarlet: he took one of the 


children in either hand, and leading them towards the 
houſe, found Sir Everhard talking with my father be- 
fore the gate. Inſtead of avoiding the old gentleman, 
as uſual, he bruſhed up to him with a ſpirit he had 
never ſhown before, and preſenting the two ragged 
boys, © ſurely, fir, (ſaid 7 you will not countenance 
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dow and the fatherleſs. On pretence of diftraining for 


which afforded them their whole ſuſtenance. Shall 
you be concerned in tearing the hard earned morſel 


has been fo long mentioned as a bleſſing, be now de- 
. teſted as a curſe by the poor, the helpleſs, and forlorn ? 


ing haws and ſloes, in order to appeaſe their hunger, 
Efbe wretched mother is ſtarving in a cold cottage, 
diſtracted with the cries of two other infants, clamo- 
rous for food; and while her heart is burſting with 
- anguiſh and deſpair, ſhe invokes heaven to avenge the 
_ widow's cauſe upon the head of her unrelenting land- 1 
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of the good old gentleman. Will Clarke, (ſaid he 
to my father) how durſt you abuſe my authority a 1 


teector, not an oppreſſor of the needy and unfortunate, 


woman with immediate relief: inſtead of her ow 


free for life; and I will tak> care of theſe her poco 
_ orphans,” This was a very affecting ſcene. M. 
Launcelot took his father's hand and kiſſed it, whil# 
the tears ran down his cheeks ; and Sir Everhard en- 
braced his ſon with great tenderneſs, crying, My 
dear boy! God be praiſed for having given you ſuch i 
feeling heart. My father himſelf was moved, thot i 


treſſes.— He declared, that he had given no direction 
_ to diſtrain; and that the bailiff muſt have done it i 


* 


that there ruffian, your ſteward, in oppreſſing the wi. 


the rent of a cottage, he has robbed the mother of 
theſe and other poor infant orphans of two cows, 


from the mouth of indigence ; ſhall your name, which 


The father of theſe babes was once your game-keeper, 
who died of a conſumption caught in your ſervice. 
You ſee they are almoſt naked—I found them pluck. 
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This unexpected addreſs brought tears into the eyes 8 


this rate? You who know I have been always a pro- 


I charge you, go immediately and comfort this poor 


cows, let her have two of the beſt milch cows of my... 
dairy : they ſhall graze in my parks in ſummer, and bi he 
foddered with my hay in winter. —She ſhall fit rent 
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practitioner of the law, and conſequently uſed to di 
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SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. 27 
his own authority.— If that be the caſe, (ſaid the 
T young ſquire) let the inhuman raſcal be turned out of 
our ſervice.” „ | 5 
Well gemmen, all the children were immediatel 
cloathed and fed, and the poor widow had well ni 
run diſtracted for joy. The old knight, being of a 
humane temper himſelf, was pleaſed to ſee ſuch proofs 
of his ſon's generoſity: he was not angry at his ſpend- 
ing his money, but at ſquandering away his time a- 
XZ mong the dregs of the people. For you muſt know, 
he not only made matches, portioned poor maidens, 
and ſet up young couples that come together without 
el money; but he mingled in every ruſtic diverſion, and 
Se bore away the prize in every conteſt. He excelled e- 
very ſwain of that diſtrict in feats of ſtrength and acti- 
vity : in leaping, running, wreſtling, cricket, cud- 
gel- playing, and pitching the bar; and was confeſſed 
to be, out of fight, the beſt dancer at all wakes and 
= holidays : happy was the country-girl who could en- 
gage the young ſquire as her partner! To be ſure it 
| be vas a comely light for to ſee as how the buxom coun- 
== try laſſes, freſh and fragrant, and bluſhing like the 
pro- roſe, in their beſt apparel dight, their white hoſe, and 
clean ſhort dimity petticoats, their gaudy gowns of 
printed cotton; their top-knots, kiſſing- ſtrings, and 
ſtomachers, bedizened with bunches of ribbands of 
various colours, green, pink, and yellow; to ſee 
them crowned with garlands, and aſſembled on May- 
day, to dance before ſquire Launcelot, as he made his 
morning progreſs through the village. Then all the 
young peaſants made their appearance with cockades, 
ſuited to the fancies of their ſeveral ſweet-hearts, and 
boughs of flowering hawthorn. The children ſported 
about like flocks of friſking lambs, or the young fry 
warming under the ſunny bank of ſome meandering ri- 
oer. The old men and women in their ptr # al | 
9 actor, 


ents, ſtood at their doors to receive their bene 2 
ad poured forth bleſſings on him as he paſſed: the 
F hidren welcomed him with their ſhrill ſhouts ; the 

amſels with ſongs of praiſe ; and the young men 
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22 THE ADVENTURESOF 
with the pipe and tabor marched before him to the 


May-pole, which was bedecked with flowers and 


| bloom. There the rural dance began : a plentiful 
dinner, with oceans of good liquor, was beſpoke at 
the White Hart: the whole village was regaled at the 


ſquire's expence ; and both the day and the night 
was ſpent in mirth and pleaſure. Lord help you! he 


could not reſt if he thought there was an aching heart: 
in the whole pariſh. Every paultry cottage was in a 
little time converted into a pretty, ſnug, comfortable 
habitation, with a wooden porch at the door, glaſs 
caſements in the windows, and a little garden behind 
well ſtored with greens, roots, and fallads. In a 
word, the poor's rate was reduced to a meer trifle, 
and one would have thought the i 
vived in Yorkſhire. But, as I told you before, the 
old knight could not bear to fee his only fon ſo wholly 
attached to theſe lowlv pleaſures, while he induſtriouſly 
munned all opportunities of appearing in that ſuperior 
ſphere to which he was deſigned by nature, and by 
fortune. He imputed his conduct to meanneſs of ſpi- 
Tit, and adviſed with my father touching the propereſt 
_ Expedient to wean his affections from ſuch low-born 
purſuits, My father counſelled him to {end the young 
gentleman up to London, to be entered as a ſtudent in 
the Temple, and recommended to the ſuperintendance 8 
of ſome perſon who knew the town, and might engage 
him inſenſibly in ſuch amuſements, and connections, 
as would ſoon lift his ideas above the humble objects 
on which they had been hitherto employed. This ad- 
vice appeared ſo ſalutary, that it was followed without 
the leaſt heſitation. The young ſquire himſelf was 
xerfeftly well ſatisfied with the propoſal, and in 2% 
ew days ſet out for the great city: but there was not RR 
a dry eye in the pariſh at his departure, although he: 
prevailed upon his father to pay in his abſence all the 
enſions he had granted to thoſe who could not live on 
the fruit of their own induſtry. In what manner be 
ſpent his time at London, it is none of my buſineſs to 
- enquire ; thof I know pretty well what kind of lives 
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sIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. a4 
are led by gemmen of your Inns of Court.—I myſelf 


once belonged to Serjeant's Inn, and was perhaps as 


good a wit and a critick as any Templar of them all. 


= Nay, as for that matter, thof I deſpiſe vanity, I can 

aver with a ſafe conſcience, that I had once the honour 
to belong to the ſociety called the torun: we were all 
of us attorneys clerks, gemmen, and had our meetings 
at an ale-houſe in Butcher-Row, where we regulated 


the diverſions of the theatre. | 


But to return from this digreſſion: Sir Everhard 


2 Greaves did not ſeem to be very well pleaſed with the 
conduct of his ſon at London. He got notice of ſome 
& irregularities and ſcrapes into which he had fallen 
and the ſquire ſeldom wrote to his father, except to 
= draw upon him for money, which he did ſo faſt, that 
= in eighteen months the old gemman loſt all patience. 


At this period ſquire Darnel chanced to die, leavin 


an only daughter, a minor, heireſs of three thouſan 

a year, under the guardianſhip of her uncle Anthony, 
X whoſe brutal character all the world knows. The 
breath was no ſooner. out of his brother's body than 
= he reſolved, if poſſible, to ſucceed him in parliament as 
= repreſentative for the borough of Aſhenton. Now ꝶ 

vou muſt know, that this borough had been for many 
EZ years a bone of contention between the families of 
2X Greaves and Darnel : and at length the difference was 
x compromiſed by the interpoſition of friends, on con- 
dition that Sir Everhard and ſquire Darnel ſhould al- 
ternately repreſent the place in parliament. They a- 
reed to this compromiſe for their mutual convenience 


AD 
8 


10ut but they were never heartily reconciled. Their poli- 
was 


in 2 


tical principles did not tally; and their wives looked 
upon each other as rivals in fortune and magnificence: 


ſo that there was no intercourſe between them, thof 
they lived in the ſame neighbourhood. On the contra- 
9 in all diſputes, they conſtantly headed the oppo- 
te parties. Sir Everhard underſtanding that Antheny 
Darnel had begun to canvaſs, and was putting every 
iron in the fire, in violation and contempt. of the 


C 3 


| padtum familia before mentioned, fell into a violent 
which he was diſabled from giving perſonal attention 


his diligence and addreſs, and ſpared neither money, 
But, after all, there is a great difference between 3 5 


Fraß . 
feaſted the electors, hired mobs, made proceſſions, 
and ſcattered about his money in ſuch a manner, 


public. 


unexpectedly at Greaveſbury-hall, and had- a long 
his return ſpread like wild-fire through all that part 
a Aringing in ſeveral towns and ſteeples; and next morn- 


gate, with muſic, flags and ſtreamers, to welcome | 


tinue, and entered one end of the town juſt as Mr. 
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paſſion, that brought on a ſevere fit of the gout, by 


to his own intereſt, My father, indeed, employed all 


ime, nor conſtitution, till at length he drank himſelf 
to a conſumption, which was the death of him. 


fleward and a principal. Mr. Darnel attended in = 


that our friends durſt hardly ſhew their heads in | 1 


At this very criſis our young ſquire, to whom his 
father had writ an account of the tranſaction, arrived 


private conference with Sir Everhard. The news of © 


of the country ; bonfires were made, and the bells fet WF 


ing above ſeven hundred people were aſſembled av the 


their young ſquire, and accompany him to the bo- # 
rough of Afſhenion. He ſet out on foot with this re- 


Darnel's mob had come in at the other. Both arrived 
about the ſame time at the market place; but Mr, 
Darnel, mounting firſt into the balcony of the town. 
houſe, made a long ſpeech to the people in favour of 
his own pretenſions, not without ſome invidious re- 


| fletions glanced at Sir Everhard, his competitor, We n. 


did not much mind the acclamations of his party, . 
which we knew had been hired for the purpoſe : but RS 
we were in ſome pain for Mr. Greaves,. who had not 
been uſed to ſpeak in public. He took his turn how- 
ever in the balcony, and, uncovering his head, bow- 
ed all around with the moſt engaging courteſy, He 
was dreſſed in a green frock trimmed with gold, and 
is own dark hair flowed about his ears in car "0 


1 g 
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urls, while his face was overſpread with a bluſh, that 
Improved the glow of youth to a deeper crimſon, and 
dare {ay ſet many a female heart a palpitating. 
hen he made his firſt appearance, there was juſt. 
auch an humming and clapping of hands as you may 


# ave heard when the celebrated Barry comes upon the 
n. tage in King Lear, or Othello, or any other top cha- 
; acter. But how agreeably were we diſappointed, | 
in hen our young gentleman made ſuch an oration as 
n, &vould not have diſgraced a Pitt, an Egmont, or a 
8, lurray! While he ſpoke, all was huſhed in admira- 
er, tion and attention you could have almoſt heard a fea- 
in ther drop to the ground. It would have charmed you 
o hear with what modeſty he recounted the ſervices 
bie hich his father and grandfather had done to the cor- 
ed poration; with what eloquence he expatiated upon the 
TY ameful infraction of the treaty fubſiſting between 
of the two families; and with what keen and ſpirited 
art ſtrokes of ſatire he retorted the ſarcaſms of Darnel. 
ſet le no ſooner concluded bis harangue, than there was 


rn. uch a burſt of applauſe as ſeemed to rend the very 
XK. Our muſick immediately ſtruck up; our people 

advanced with their enſigns, and, as every man had a 

good cudgel, broken heads would have enſued, had 

pot Mr. Darnel and his party thought proper to re- k 


A great with uncommon diſpatch, He never offered to 
ved rake another public entrance, as he ſaw the torrent 
Vir, an fo violently againſt him; but fat down with his 
en. oss, and withdrew his oppolition, though at bottom 
r of &xiemely mortified and incenſed. Sir Everhard was 
re. Pnanimouſly elected, and appeared to be the happieſt 
We man upon earth; for, belides the pleaſure ariſing from 
rty, W's victory over his competitor, he was now fully ſa- 
but sfied that his ſon, inſtead of diſgracing, would do 
not Ponour to his family. It would have moved a heart 
ow. f tone, to ſee with what a tender tranſport of pater- 
,ow- dal joy he received his dear Launcelot, after having 
He card of his deportment and ſucceſs at Aſhenton; 
and here, by the bye, he gave a ball to the ladies, and 
0 21.7 +55 io - 
urls, | e 


: tle time all the happineſs of the family was overcaſt by 
à ſad incident, which hath left ſuch an unfortunate 


as, Iam afraid will never be effaced. Mr. Darnel's 
niece and ward, the great heireſs, whoſe name is Au- 


I don't pretend to be a limner, gemmen; nor does it 


: fair, and ſo exquiſitely ſhaped—you may talk of your 
Venus de Medicis, your Dianas, your Nymplts, and 
Galateas; but if Praxiteles, and Roubillac, and ge 
Wilton, were to lay their heads together, in order to 
make a complete pattern of beauty, they would hardly | 
reach her model of perfection. As for complexion, | 
poets will talk of blending the lily with the roſe, and 


ture of health and innocence. —You are, indeed, my 
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diſplayed as much elegance and politeneſs as i he. had 
been bred at the court of Verſailles, 

This joyous ſeaſon was of ſhort duration : in a lit- 


impreſſion upon the mind of the young gentleman, 


relia, was the molt celebrated beauty of the whole 
country—if I ſaid the whole kingdom, or indeed all 
Europe, perhaps I ſhould but barely do her juſtice, 


become me to delineate ſuch excellence; but ſurely I 
may pr eſume to repeat from the play; 5 


* 0 be i is all that e can expreſs, 
A nouthful poets Fancy when they love | 4 


At 5 time ſhe might be about 8 tall and 


bring in a parcel of ſimilies of cowſlips, carnations, | 
pinks, and daiſies.— There's Dolly, now, has got a 
very good complexion indeed, ſhe's the very pic- 


pretty laſs ; but par da componere magnts—Miſs Dar- 
nel is all amazing beauty, delicacy and dignity ! Then 
the ſoftneſs and expreſſion of her fine blue eyes; ber 
pouting lips of coral hue; her neck, that riſes like al 0 

tower of alabaſter between two mounts of ſnow—I, 
tell you what, gemmen, it don't ſignify talking: iff 2 
eder a one of you was to meet this young lady alone, 3 
in the midſt of a heath or common, or any unfrequent- 
ed place, he would down on his knees, and thin 
he kneeled before ſome ſupernatural being. ri = 
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d tell you more: ſhe not only reſembles an angel in beau- 
ty, but a ſaint in goodneſs, and an hermit in humili- 
. ity ;—ſo void of all pride and affectation; ſo ſoft, and 
y wet, and affable, and humane! Lord! I could tell 
te uch inſtances of her charity !—fure enough, ſhe and 
n, Sir Launcelot were formed by nature for each other x 
bs ®Howſoever, the cruel hand of fortune hath intervened, 
u. and ſevered them for ever. Every foul that knew 
le them both, ſaid it was a thouſand pities but they ſhould 
all come together, and extinguiſh in their happy union 
ce, the mutual animoſity of the two families, which had 
; it Jo often embroiled the whole neighbourhood. No- 
7 1 hing was heard but the praiſes of miſs Aurelia Dar- 


el, and Mr. Launcelot Greaves ; and no doubt the 
parties were prepoſſeſſed, by this applauſe, in favour 
df each other. At length, Mr. Greaves went one 
dunday to her pariſh-church ; but though the greater 
part of the congregation watched their looks, they 


ind Fould not perceive that ſhe took the leaſt notice of 
our him; or that he ſeemed to be ſtruck with her appear- 
and Pence. He afterwards had an opportunity of ſeeing 
and her, more at leiſure, at the Vork-aſſembly, during 
- to the races; but this opportunity was productive of no 
rdly good effect, becauſe he had that ſame day quarrelled 
ion, ith her uncle on the turf.—An old grudge, you 
and now, gemmen, is ſoon enflamed to a freſh rupture, 


t was thought Mr. Darnel came on purpoſe to ſhew 
is reſentment. They differed about a bet upon Miſs 
leverlegs, and in the courſe of the diſpute, Mr. Dar- 
hel called him a petulant boy. The young ſquire, 
=3vho was haſty as gunpowder, told him he was man 
nough to chaſtiſe him for his inſolence; and would 
o it on the ſpot, if he thought it would not interrupt 
Ihe diverſion. In all probability, they would have 
ZFome to points immediately, had not the gentlemen in- 
erpoſed; fo that nothing father paſſed, but abun- 
Pance of foul language on the part of Mr. Anthony, 


Ind a repeated defiance to ſingle combat. 3 5 
Mr. Greaves, making a low bow, retired from the 
eld; and in the evening danced at the aſſembly with 
JN ; | e . — young 
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a young lady from the Biſhoprick, ſeemingly in good 


ſign, which could not now take effect. They gave up | 


after this tranſaction, his niece Aurelia, with her mo- 
ther, having been to viſit alady in the chariot, the 


into a ſtone-quarry, where they and the chariot, and 


ſuch a fine young lady, in the flower of her age, juſt 3 


famous Arabian Multapha.—Scipio was bred by my 
father, who would not have taken a hundred guiuca 


n 4 * OOTY * 


i 


temper and ſpirits, without having any words with 
Mr. Darnel who was alſo preſent. But in the morn- 
ing he viſited that proud neighhour betimes; and they 
had almoſt reached a grove of trees on the north-ſide 
of the town, where they were ſuddenly overtaken by 


half a dozen gentlemen, who had watched their mo- 1 


tions. It was in vain for them to diſſemble their de. 


their piſtols, and a reconciliation was patched up by | 
the 1 remonſtrances of their common friends; 
but Mr. Darnel's hatred ſtill rankled at bottom, and 


foon broke out in the ſequel. About three months | 


horſes heing young, and not uſed to the traces, were 
ſtartled at the braying of a jack-aſs on the common, 
and'taking fright, ran away with the carriage like | 
lightning. The coachman was thrown from the box, | 
and the ladies ſcreamed piteouſly for help. Mr.“ 
Greaves chanced to be a-horſeback on the other ſide 
of an encloſure, when he heard their ſhrieks ; and rid- 
ing up to the hedge, knew the chariot, and ſaw their 
ditaſter. The horſes were then running full ſpeed in 8 
ſach a direction, as to drive headlong over a precipice * 


2 
Pal 
4 


the ladies, muſt be daſhed to pieces. You may con- 
ceive, gemmen, what his thoughts were when he ſav 


3 


plunging into eternity ; when he ſaw the lovely Avre- 
ia on the brink of being precipitated among the 
rocks, where her delicate limbs muſt be mangled and % 
tore aſunder; when he perceived that, before be could *, 
ride round by the gate, the tragedy would be finiſhed. % 
The fence was fo thick and high, flanked with a broad 
ditch on the outſide, that he could not hope to clear 
it, although he was mounted on Scipio bred out o 
Miſs Cowſlip, the fire Muley, and his grandſire the 
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for him from any other perſon but the young ſquire,— 
Indeed, I have heard my poor father ſa ?: 

By this time Ferret's impatience was become fo out- 
W rageous, that he exclaimed in a furious tone, Damn 
W your father, and his horſe, and his colt into the bar- 
gan ? 


Tom made no reply; but began to ſtrip with great 
expedition. Captain Crowe was ſo choaked with paſ- 
XX ſion, that he could utter nothing but disjointed ſen- 
tences: he roſe from his ſeat, brandiſhed his horſe- 
whip, and ſeizing his nephew by the collar, cried, 
© Odd's heartlikins ! firrah, I have a good mind—De- 
vil fire your running tackle, you land- lubber can't 
you ſteer without all this tacking hither and thither, 
and the Lord knows whither ?—Noint my block ! 
I'd give - thee a rope's end for thy ſupper, if it 
wan't I | | 

Dolly had conceived a ſneaking kindneſs for the 
young lawyer, and, thinking him in danger of being 
roughly handled, flew to his relief. She twiſted her 
hand in Crowe's neckcloth without ceremony, crying, 
Sha't then, I tell thee, old coger.— Who cares a 


ZZEriſque of ſtrangulation under the gripe of this ama- 
Zzon, Mr. Clarke having diſengaged himſelf of his 
hat, wig, coat, and waiſtcoat, advanced in an elegant 
attitude of manual offence towards the miſanthrope, 
ho ſnatched up a gridiron from the chimney-corner, 
and Diſcord ſeemed to clap her ſooty wings in expe&a. 
tion of battle, —But as the reader may have more than 
once already curſed the unconſcionable length of this 
Erhapter, we muſt poſtpone to the next the incidents 
What ſucceeded this denunciation of war, 
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Tn which it apfears that the Knight, auben beartih © 
Jet in for flceping, was not eaſily diſturbed, g 


mon dexterity; a circumſtance from whence the com- 


the familiar appellation of Merry-Andrew, or Jack- 5 
Pudding, and on a wooden ſtage entertains the pop. . 
lace with a ſolo on the falt-box, or a ſonata on ti 
tongs and gridiron. Be that as it may, the young 
lawyer ſeemed to be a little diſcompoſed at the glance, 
ing of this extraordinary weapon of offence, which 
the fair hands of Dolly had ſcoured, until it ſhone ali 
bright as the ſhield of Achilles; or as the emblem of 
good old Engliſh fare, which hangs by red ribbaf 
round the neck of that thrice-honoured ſage's head Ja 


o 
x 


in velvet bonnet caſed, who preſides by rotation wa 
Mm 


the genial board, diſtinguiſhed by the title of ti 


Beef-ſtake Club: where the delicate rumps irreſit 
ibly attract the ſtranger's eye, and, while they ſec 
to cry © Come cut me come cut me, conſtrain vi 
wondrous ſympathy, each mouth to overflow: vn 
the obliging and humorous Jemmy Bancraft, . 
gentle Billy Havard, replete with human kindneß 
and the ph Johnny Beard, reſpected and bi 


| loved by all the world, attend as the prieſts and mij 


niſtaß 


* 
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niſters of Mirth, good cheer, and jollity, and aſſiſt 


with culinary art the raw unpractiſed, auk ward gueſt. 


8 


E 


head 


tion 


card from a compaſs —— | 
S taughtened my rigging, d'ye ſee, that I—Snatch my 
Sbowlings, if 1 come athwart thy hawſer, Fl} turn thy 
7 keel upwards—or mayhap ſet thee a- driving under 
Wtby bare poltes—I,will— 
= will.” 
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ef, 


But, to return from this digreſſive ſimile: the 
oſtler no ſooner ſtept between thoſe menacing anta- 
goniſts, than Tom Clarke very quietly reſumed his 
cloaths, and Mr. Ferret reſigned the gridiron with- 
out further queſtion. The doctor did not find it 


quite fo eaſy to releaſe the throat of Capt. Crowe 


from the maſculine graſp of the virago Dolly, whoſe 


| fingers could not be diſengaged until the honeſt ſea- 


man was almoſt at the laſt gaſp. After ſome pauſe, 
during which he panted for breath, and untied his 
neckcloth, Damn thee, for a brimſtone galley, (cried 
he); I was never fo grappled withal ſince I knew a 
Adzooks! the jade has ſo 


I will, you hell- fire, faucy— 


Dolly made no reply but ſeeing Mr. Clarke ſit 


own again with great compoſure, took her ſtation 
Fiikewiſe at the oppoſite fide of the apartment. Then 
Ar. Fillet requeſted the lawyer to proceed with his 

ory, which, after three h 


emms, he accordingly pro- 


ecuted in theſe words. 


© I told you, gemmen, that Mr. Greaves was 


24 ; zounted on Scipio, when he ſaw Miſs Darnel and 
E 
5 


ribbo U $84 


der mother in danger of being hurried over a preci- 
ice. Without reflecting a moment he gave Scipio 


e ſpur, and at one ſpring he cleared five and twenty 
et, over hedge and ditch, and every obſtruction. 


of q ben be rode full ſpeed, in order to turn the coach- 
irren Porſes; and, finding them quite wild and furious, 
y " aeavoured to drive againſt the counter of the hi- 
e er horſe, which he miſſed, and ſtaked poor Scipio 
Ag R the pole of the coach. The ſhock was ſo great, 
r 3 i Pat the coach-horſes made a full ſtop within ten yards 
in 3 by e quarry, and Mr. Greaves was thrown forwards _ 
and u . 1 towards 
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towards the coach-box, which mounting with admi-. 
rable dexterity, he ſeized the reins before the horſes 
could recover of their fright. At that inſtant the 
coachman came running up, and looſed them from 
the traces with the utmoſt diſpatch. Mr. Greaves had 
now time to give his attention to the ladies, who were 
well nigh diſtracted with fear. He no ſooner opened 
the chariot-door than Aurelia, with a wildneſs of 
look, ſprung into his arms; and, claſping him round 
the neck, fainted away. I leave you to gueſs, gem. 
men, what were his feelings at this inſtant. The mo- 
ther was not fo diſcompoſed but that ſhe could contri. | 
bute to the recovery of her daughter, whom the young 
Aquire ſtill ſupported in his embrace. At length ſh: | 
_ retrieved the uſe of her fenſes, and perceiving the ſitu- 
ation in which ſhe was, the blood reviſited her face - 
with a redoubled glow, while ſhe defired him to ſet 
| Her down upon the turf, FFT 
1 Mrs. . far from being ſhy or reſerved in 
her compliments of acknowledgments, kiſſed Mr. 
| Launcelot without ceremony, the tears of gratitude 
running down her cheeks : ſhe called him her det 


moſt diſmal fate that could be imagined. Mr. 
Greayes was ſo much tranſported on this occaſion, that 
he could not help diſcloſing a paſſion, which he had li. 
therto induſtriouſly concealed. ©* What have I don 
(ſaid he) was but a common office of humanity, which 


between the two families. „% 
© © Mr. Greaves propoſed to ſend the coachman to i 
father's ſtables for a pair of ſober horſes, that cou 
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be depended upon, to draw the ladies home to their own. 
habitation 3 but they declined the offer, and choſe to 
walk, as the diſtance was not great. He then inſiſted 
upon his being their conductor; and, each taking him 
under the arm, ſupported them to their own gate, 


W where duch an apparition filled all the domellics with 
d aſtoniſhment. Mrs. Darnel, taking him by the hand, 


led him into the houſe, where ſhe welcomed him with 
another affectionate embrace, and indulged him with 

= an ambroſia} kiſs of Aurelia, faying, © But for you, 
woe had both been by this time in eternity.—Sure it 


0+ 

1i- 7 was heaven that ſent you as an angel to our aſſiſtance !” 
ng She kindly inquired if he had himſelf ſuſtained any 
ſue e damage in adminiſtering that deſperate remedy to 
tu which they owed their lives. She entertained him 
ac with a ſmall collation ; and, in the courſe of the con- 
let verſation, lamented the animoſity which had fo long 


divided two, neighbouring families of ſuch influence 
and character. He was not flow in ſignifying his 


Mr. approbation of her remarks, and expreſſing the mott 
tude eager defire of ſeeing all thoſe unhappy differences 
den removed: in a word, they parted with mutual ſatis- 
d 0 . . #18 


* Juſt as be advanced from the | ontward gate, on his 


Mr. return to Greaveſbury-hall, he was met by Anthony + 
that Darnel on horſeback, who, riding up to him. with 
d hi marks of ſurprize and reſentment, ſaluted him with 


XX © Your ſervant, Sir.— Have you any commands fos 
ich me ?* The other replying with an air of indifference, 
None at all,“ Mr. Darnel aſked, what had procured 
him the honour of a viſit. The young gentleman, | 
perceiving by the manner in which he ſpoke, that the 
1% old quarrel was not yet extinguiſhed, anſwered, with 
equal diſdain, that the viſit was not intended for 

bim; and that, if he wanted to know the cauſe of it, 
be might inform himſelf by his own ſervants. 80 I 
ball (cried the uncle of Aurelia): and perhaps let 
Pou know my ſentiments of the matter—' * Here- 
ter as it may be, {aid the youth; who turning out 
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ceeremonies and forms of a vain world. — Aurelia looks 


| of the avenue, walked home, and made his father 

_ acquainted with the particulars of this adventure. 

l The old gentleman chid him for his raſhneſs ; 

'| but ſeemed pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his attempt, 

Mo and ſtill more fo, when he underſtood his ſentiments 

— of Aurelia, and the deportment of the ladies. 5 

! la Next day the fon ſent over a ſervant with a com- 

_ pliment, to enquire about their health; and the meſ- 
ſenger, being ſeen by Mr. Darnel, was told that the 
bf: ladies were indiſpoſed, and did not chuſe to be trou- 
_ bled with meſſages. The mother was really ſeized Mz 
nh with a fever, produced by the agitation of her ſpirits, 
_ which every day became more and more violent, until! 
the phyſicians deſpaired of her life. Believing that 
i her end approached, ſhe ſent a truſty ſervant to Mr. 
_ Greaves, defiring that ſhe might ſee him without de- 
lay; and he immediately ſet out with the meſſenger, 
1 who introduced him in the dark. He found the old | 
i lady in bed, almoſt exhauſted, and the fair Aurelia 
t fitting by her, overwhelmed with grief, her lovely "MF 
hair in the utmoſt diſorder, and her charming eyes in- 8 
| | flamed with weeping. The good lady beckoning Mr. , 
_ Launcelot to approach, and directing all the atten- . 
i dants to quit the room, except a favourite maid, from b 
| 9M | whom I learned the ſtory, ſhe took him by the hand, 5 
_ and fixing her eyes upon him with all the fondneſs of a2 
= mother, thed ſome tears in filence, while the ſame We 
Wil marks of ſorrow trickled down his cheeks. After 4 

Wl this affecting pauſe, * My dear foa (faid ſhe), Oh! 
bt that I could have lived to fee you to indeed! you find BY th 
_ mchaſtening to the goal of life—' Here the tender- 
__ hearted Aurelia, being unable to contain herſelf lon- BR A 
__ ger, broke out into a violent paſſion of grief, and , , 
_ wept aloud. The mother, waiting patiently till ſhe he 
Wi had thus given vent to her anguiſh, calmly intreated 
Wi: her to reſign herſelf ſubmiſſively to the will of hea- mi 
Wi ven: then turning to Mr. Launcelot, I had indulz- he; 
1 ed (ſaid ſhe) a fond hope of ſeeing you allied to my cor 

1 Family.— This is no time for me to inſiſt upon the ger 


* 
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upon you with the eyes of tender prepoſſeſſion? No 
ſooner had ſhe pronounced theſe words, than he threw 
himſelf on his knees before the young lady, and, 
preſſing her hand to his lips, breathed the ſofteſt ex- 
preſſions which the moſt delicate love could ſuggeſt, 
£ I know (retumed the mother) that your pathon is 
mutually ſincere; and I fhould die fatisficd,' if I 
thought your union would not be oppoſed : but that 
violent man, my brother-in-law, who is Aurelia's 
| fole guardian, will thwart her wiſhes with every ob- 
= flacle that brutal reſentment and implacable malice can 
contrive. Mr. Greaves, I have long admired your 
virtues, and am confident that I can depend upon your 
honour.—You ſhall give me your word, that, when 1 
am gone, you will take no ſteps in this affair without 
the concurrence of your own father; and endeavour, 
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by all fair and honourable means, to vanquiſh the, 
IE prejudices and obtain the conſent of her uncle: the 
, 2X reſt we mult leave to the diſpegſations of Providence.“ 
Ihe ſquire promiſed, in the moſt folemn and fer- 
vent manner, to obey all her injunctions, as the laſt 
- X73 dillates of a parent whom he ſhould never ceaſe to ho- 
's FX nour. Then ſhe favoured them both with a great deat 
ol falutary advice, touching their conduct before and 
mn after marriage; and preſented him with a ring, as a 
d, FE memorial of her affection: at the ſame time he pulled 
a another off his finger, and made a' tender of it as a 
ne RX pledge of his love to Aurelia, whom her mother per- 
ter mitted to receive this token. Finally, he took a laſt 
h! fare wel of the good matron, and returned to his fa- 
ind ther with the particulars of this interview, As 5 
ler- In two days Mrs. Darnel departed this life, and 
on- Aurelia was removed to the houſe of a relation, 
and where her grief had like to have proved fatal to 
ſhe ber conſtitution” un. „ 
ated In the mean time, the mother was no ſooner com- 
hea- emitted to the earth, than Mr. Greaves, mindful of 
lulg- der exhortations, began to take meaſures for a re- 
o 17 WR conciliation with the guardian. He engaged ſeveral 
n the BY gentlemen to interpoſe their good offices ; but they 
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always met with the moſt mortifying repulſe : and : 
at Anthony Darnel declared, that his hatred to the 


houſe of Greaves was hereditary, habitual, and un- 
conquerable. He ſwore he would ſpend his heart's 
blood to perpetuate the quarrel ; and that, ſooner 
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gentleman, finding his prejudice ſo rancorous and in- 


cultivate the good graces of Aurelia, and wed her in 
deſpite of her implacable guardian. 


an interview, after her return to her own houſe : but 
he ſoon had reaſon to repent of this indulgence. The 


1, quence of which ſhe was fuddenly hurried to ſome * 
_ dcicoyer. 


I © It was then we began to think Mr. Launcelot a 


" nance, neglected his perſon, renounced his amuſe- 


form him of the place where Aurelia was confined ; 


than his niece ſhould match with young Launcelot, he 
would ſacrifice her with his own hand. The young 


vincible, left' off making further advances ; and, fince 
he found it impoſſible to obtain his conſent, refolved to 


He found means 
to eſtabliſh a literary correſpondence with her, as ſoon 
as her grief was a little abated ; and even to effect 
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uncle entertained ſpies upon the young lady, who 
gave him an account of this meeting; in conſe- 


diſtant part of the country, which we never could 


ws . 
"I 
* 


little diſordered in his brain, his grief was ſo wild, 
and his paſſion ſo impetuous. He refuſed all ſuſte- 


ments, rode out in the rain, ſometimes bare headed, 


ſtrolled about the fields all night, and became ſo pee- : tf 
viſh, that none of the domeſtics durſt ſpeak to him, ' 
U 


without the hazard of broken bones. Having played 2 


| theſe pranks for about three weeks, to the unſpeakable al 
_ chagrin of his father, and the aſtoniſhment of all 
that knew him, he ſuddenly grew calm, and his ” 

good humour returned. But this, as your ſea-far- 1 
ing people ſay, was a deceitful calm, that ſoon uſher- 


ed in a dreadful ftorm, ng Pon —_ 
© He had long ſought an opportunity to tamper MY 
with ſome of Mr. Darnel's ſervants, who could in- 5 be 


but there was not one about the family who could 5 : hi 
give him that ſatisfaction: for the perſons who be wo 
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panied her, remained as a watch upon her motions, 
and none of the other domeſtics were 2 1 to the 
tranſaction. All attempts proving fruitleſs, he could 
no longer reſtrain his impatience ; but throwing him- 

ſelf in the way of the uncle, upbraided him in ſuch. 
*Z harſh terms, that a formal challenge enſued. They 


agreed to decide their difference without witneſſes 3 
and one morning, before ſunriſe, met on that ver 
common where Mr. Greaves had ſaved the life of Au- 
, KT relia, The firſt” piſtol was fired on each fide with- 
out taking effect; but Mr. Darnel's ſecond wounded 
. = tie young ſquire in the flank : nevertheleſs, having a 
; = piſtol in relerve, he deſired his antagoniſt to aſk his 
+ 7 life. The other, inſtead of ſubmitting, drew his 
£ = frord; and Mr. Greaves, firing his piece in the air, 
e followed his example. The conteſt then became very 
3 hot, tho' of ſhort continuance, Darnel being dif. 
armed at the firſt onſet, our young ſquire gave him 
> back the ſword, which he was baſe enough to uſe a 
4 XxX ſecond time againſt his conqueror. Such an inſtance 

: 1 of repeated ingratitude and brutal ferocity diveſteed 


2 Mr. Greaves of his temper and forbearance. He at- 
tacked Mr. Anthony with great fury, and at the firſt 
longe ran him up to the hilt, at the ſame time ſeizing 
with his left hand the ſhell of his enemy's ſword, 
which he broke in diſdain. Mr. Darnel having fallen, 
the other immediately mounted his horſe, which he 
had tied to a tree before the engagement; and riding 
full ſpeed to Aſhenton, ſent a ſurgeon to Anthony's 
1s alſiſtance. He afterwards ingenuouſly confeſſed all 
111 tdeſe particulars to his father, who was overwhelmed 
is with conſternation, for the wounds of Darnel were 
r- x judged mortal; and as no perſon had ſeen the parti. / 
culars of the duel, Mr. Launcelot might have been 
convicted of murder. Fils . 
On theſe conſiderations, before a warrant could 
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be ſerved upon him, the old knight, by dint of the |: 
TX moſt eager intreaties, accompanied with marks of hor WK 
ror and deſpair, prevailed upon his fon to withdraw 
himſelf from the kingdom, until ſuch time as the 
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ſtorm ſhould be overblown. Had his heart been un- 5 

— Engaged, he would have choſe to travel; but at that * 
| | period, when his whole ſoul was engroſſed and fo vio- WY... 
Jently agitated by his paſſion for Aurelia, nothing but er 

the fear of ſeeing the old gentleman run diftrated, — 


would have induced him to deſiſt from the purſuit of vo 
that young lady, far leſs quit the kingdom where ſhe 5 
reſided. Well then, gemmen, he repaired to Har- 

- wich, where he embarked for Holland, from whence 
he proceeded to Bruſſels, where he procured a paſſ- 
port from the French king, by virtue of which he 
travelled to Marſeilles, and there took a tartan for Ge- 

noa. The firſt letter Sir Everhard received from him 
was, dated at Florence. Mean while the ſurgeon's 
Prognoſtic was not altogether verified. Mr. Darnel 
did not die immediately of his wounds: but he lin- 
gered a long time, as it were in the arms of death, 
And even partly recovered : yet, in all probability, he 
will never he wholly reſtored to the enjoyment of 
Health ; and is obliged every ſummer to attend the hot 
well at Briſtol. As his wounds began to heal, his 
| Hatred to Mr. Greaves ſeemed to revive with augment- 
<d violence; and he is now, if poſſible, more than 
ever determined againſt all reconciliation, Mr. Laun- 
celot, after having endeavoured to amuſe his imagi- 
nation with a ſucceſſion. of curious objects, in a tour 
of Italy, took up his reſidence at a town called Pi- 
ia, and there fell into a deep melancholy, from 
which nothing could rouſe him but the news of his fa- 

-- theo death. PN pe pr ole 

s The old gentleman (God reſt his ſoul) never held 

up his head after the departure of his darling Laun- 
celot; and the dangerous condition of Darnel kept 
up his apprehenſion : this was reinforced by the ob- 
ſtinate filence of the youth, and certain accounts of 
his diſordered mind, which he had received from ſome 
of thoſe perſons who take pleaſure in communicating 
diſagreeable tidings. A complication of all theſe grie- 
vances, co-operating with a ſevere fit of the gout and 
gravel, produced a fever, which in a few days brought 


\ 
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© gretted by all his neighbours, except Anthony, and 
might be ſaid to be embalmed by the tears of the 


\ * 
2 
. 


* 


factor. 


firſt care was to take poſſeſſion of his fortune, and ſet- 


pains to get intelligence concerning Miſs Darnel; and 
foon learned more of that young lady than he deſired 


, country, that a match was agreed upon between her 
band young Squire Sycamore, a gentleman of a very 
f great fortune. Theſe tidings were probably confirm- 
t ed under her own hand, in a letter which the wrote to 
8 Bir Launcelot. The contents were never exadly 
- nown but to the parties themſelves: nevertheleſs, 
n the effects were too vilible; for, from that bleſſed 
* moment, he ſpoke not one word to any living crea- 
„ure for the ſpace of three days: but was ſeen ſome- 
ar Fines to ſhed a flood of tears, and ſometimes to burſt 
1 put into a fit of laughing. At laſt he broke ſilence, 
m nd ſeemed to wake from his diforder. He became 
a- hpore fend than ever of the exerciſe of riding, and 
| Pegan to amnie himſelf again with acts of benevo- 
1d ce. One inſtance of his generoſity and juſtice de- 
n- rves to be recorded in braſs or marble : you muſt 
pt now, gemmen, the rector of the pariſh was lately 
b- ead, and Sir Everhard had promiſed the prefentation 
of d another clergyman. In the mean time, Sir Laun- 
me lot, chancing one Sunday to ride through a lane, 
ng erceived a horſe ſaddled and bridled feeding on the 
1c- de of a fence; and caſting his eyes around, beheld 
ind wp the other fide of the hedge an obje& lying extend- 

; Ee i Bea 


ir Everhard to his long home; after he had ſettled 
his affairs with heaven and earth, and made his peace 
= with God and man. I'll afſure you, gemmen, he 
made a moſt edifying and chriſtian end: he died re- 


poor, to whom he was always a bounteous bene- 
When the ſon, now Sir Launcelot, came home, | 
be appeared ſo meagre, wan, and hollow-ey'd, that 
the ſervants hardly knew their young maſter. His 
tle accounts with the ſteward who had ſucceeded my 


father. Theſe affairs being diſcuſſed, he ſpared no 


to know; for it was become the common talk of the 
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* Tue ADVENTURES of oy 
ed on the ground, which he took to be the body of 2 


_ leaping into the field, deſcried a man at full length 
. wrapped in a great coat, and writhing in agony. Ap- 


thanked him for his courteſy, and declared that he 
was now very well, The knight, who thought there 


deſire to know the cauſe of his rolling on the graſs in 
that manner: and the clergyman, who knew his per- 
your own pariſh, for which the late incumbent payed 


five in number, I agreed to read prayers in the after. 


as J keep a horſe, it was formerly an agreeable exer- 


vo cauſe to rejoice in the effects of their advice, tho 
one of them aſſured me I was completely cured. Tl EI 


; be reduced,” 


mis fortune, but deſired him to throw up the ſecon 


murdered traveller. He forthwith alighted ; and, 


b. oaching nearer, he found it was a clergyman, in 
is gown and caſſock. When he enquired into the 
caſe, and offered his aſſiſtance, the ſtranger roſe up, 


was ſomething myſterious in this incident, expreſſed a 
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ſon, made no ſcruple in gratifying his curioſity. 
© You muſt know, fir, faid he, I ſerve the curacy of 
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me twenty pounds a year; but this ſum being ſcarce ” 
ſufficient to maintain my wife and children, who are 


noon at another church about four miles from hence; E | 
and for this additional duty I receive ten pounds more: 


ciſe rather than a toi!, but of late years I have been 3 
afflicted with a rupture, for which I conſulted the | - 
moſt eminent operators in the kingdom ; but J have 


malady is now more troubleſome than ever, and often | 
comes upon me ſo violently while I am on horſeback, = 
that T am forced to alight, and lie down upon the 
ground, until the cauſe of the diſorder can. for the time . 


Sir Launcelot not only tet with him upon bf = 


cure; and he would pay him ten pounds a year out 
of his own pocket. Your generoſity confounds me, 
good fir : (cried the clergyman) and yet I ought not 1 
to be ſurpriſed at any inſtance of benevolence in Siri 
Launcelot Greaves, but I will check the fulneſs of 4 
my heart. I ſhall only obſerve, that your good in. 1 
tention ware me cap hard! y aſe effect. 71 gen 

"i em 


tleman, who is to ſucceed the late incumbent, hag 
given me notice to quit the premiſes, as he hath provided 
a friend of his own for the curacy. What! (cried 
the knight) does he mean to take your bread from you, 
without aſſigning any other reaſon ?* * Surely, fir, 
replied the eccleſiaſtic, I know of no other reaſon. -I 
hope my morals are irreproachable, and that I have 
done my duty with a conſcientiovs regard: I may ven- 


—— 


c 
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lived theſe ſeventeen years. 
for every man to favonr his own friends in preference 
to ſtrangers. As for me, I propoſe to try my fortune 
in the great city; and I doubt not but providence will 
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tion Sir Launcelot made no reply; but riding home ſet 
on foot a ſtrict enquiry into the character of this man, 
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and good life; that be viſited the ſick, aſſiſted the 
1 and ſpent his time in ſuch a manner as would have 
2 the knight ſent for the gentleman to whom the living 
Mr. Tootle, I have a favour to aſk of you. The 


perſon who ſerves the cure of this pariſh, is a man of 
good character, beloved by the people, and has a large 


have not intereſt with you, I will endeavour to pro- 
vide for Mr. Jenkins in ſome other way.” _ 


houſe, and told him that he had ſpoken in his behalf 


good man having made a thouſand acknowledgments 
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ture an appeal to the pariſhioners among whom I have 
After all, it is natural 


provide for me and my little ones.“ Lo this declara- 


EZ whoſe name was Jenkins. He found that he was a 4 
*X reputed ſcholar, equally remarkable for his modeſty 


needy, compromiſed diſputes among his neighbours, 
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done honour to any chriſtian divine. Thus informed, 


had been promiſed ; and accoſted him to this effect: 


family. I ſhall be obliged to you if you will conti- 
nue him in the curacy. The other told him he was 
ſorry he could not comply with his requeſt, being tbat 
he had already promiſed the curacy to a friend of his 
own. * No matter: (replied Sir Launcelot) ſince 1 


That ſame afternoon he walked over to the curate's 


to Dr. Tootle, but the curacy was pre-engaged. The 


tor the trouble his honour had taken ; * I havenot in- 
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© tereſt ſufficient to make you cuiate, (ſaid the knight) 
pat I can give you the living itſelf, and that you. ſhall 
ave.” So ſaying, he retired; leaving Mr. Jenkins 
incapable of uttering one ſyllable, fo powerfully was 
he ſtruck with this unexpected turn of fortune. The 
preſentation was immediately made out ; and in a few 
days Mr. Jenkins was put in poſſeſſion of his benefice, 
to the inexpreſſible joy of the congregation. Hither- 
to every thing went right, and every unprejudiced per- 
. Jon commended the knight's conduct: but, in a lit- 
tle time, his generoſity ſeemed to overleap the bounds 
of diſcretion ; and even in ſome caſes might be thought 
tending to a breach of the king's peace. For exam- 
ple, he compelled, vi et armis, a rich farmer's fon 
to marry the daughter of a cottager, whom the young 
fellow had debauched. Indeed it ſeems there was a 
promiſe of marriage in the caſe, though it could not 
be legally aſcertained. The wench took on diſmally ; 
and her parents had recourſe to Sir, Launcelot, wha 
ſending for the delinquent, expoſtulated with him fe- 7 
verely on the injury he had done the young woman. 
and exhorted him to fave her life and reputation by == 
performing his promiſe ; in which caſe he (Sir Laun- 
celot) would give her three hundred pounds to her 
portion. Whether the farmer thought there was ſome- 
thing intereſted in this uncommon offer, or was a lit— 
tle elevated by the conſciouſneſs of his father's wealth ; 
he rejected the propoſal with ruſtic diidain, and faid, 
if fo be as how the wench would ſwear the child to 
him, he would ſertle it with the pariſh : but declared, 
that no ſquire in the land ſhovld oblige him to buc- 
kle with ' ſuch a cracked pitcher. This reſolution, 
however, he could not maintain: for, in lefs than 
two hours, the rector of the pariſh had direction 
to publiſh the banns, and the ceremony was performed 
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in due courſe, | | | 
1 Now, though we know not preciſely the nature of 
_ the arguments that were uſed with the farmer, we 
_ may conclude they were of the minatory ſpecies; % 
kor the young fellow could not, for ſonic time, lock 


1 \ 
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WT any perſon in the face. The knight acted as the 
general redreſſer of grievances. If a woman complain- 
© cd to him of being ill treated by her huſband, he 
WE firſt enquired into the foundation of the complaint; 
: 4 and if he found it juſt, catechiſed the defendant. If 
this warning had no effect, and the man proceeded to 
freſh acts of violence; then this judge took the execu- 
tion of the law in his own hand, and horſewhipped the 
party. Thus he involved himſelf in ſeveral law- -ſuits, 
that drained him of pretty large ſums of money. He 
ſeemed particularly incenſed at the leaſt appearance of 
oppreſſion ; and ſupported divers poor tenants againſt 
the extortion of the landlords, Nay, he has been 
known to travel two hundred miles as a volunteer, to 
© offer his aſſiſtance in the cauſe of a perſon, who he 
heard was by chicanery and oppreſſion. wronged of 4 
conſiderable eſtate. He accordingly took her under 
his protection, relieved her diſtreſſes, and was at a 
vaſt expence in bringing the ſuit to a determination; 
Which being unfavourable to his client, he reſolved to 
, = bring an appeal into the houſe of lords, and certainly 
1 would have executed his purpoſe, if the gentle woman 
ghaad not died in the interim.“ 
r 1 At this period Ferret interrupted the narrator, by 
= oblerving that the ſaid Greaves was a common nu- 
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t= Fance, and ought to be proſecuted on the ftatute of 
pbarretry. © No, fir (reſumed Mr. Clarke) he cannot 
d, be convicted of barretry, unleſs he is always at vari- 
X's fance with ſome perſon or other, a mover of ſuits and 
d, quarrels, who diſturbs the peace under colour of law. 
5 Tberefore he is in the indictment ſtiled, Communis ma- 
n, factor, calumniator & ſeminator num. Prithee, 
an truce with thy definitions, (cried F erret) and make an 
on end of thy long-winded ſtory. Thou haft no title to 
od be ſo tedious, until thou comeſt to have a coif in the 

court of common pleas.” Tom ſmiled contemptuouſly, 
1 and had juſt opened his mouth to proceed, when the 
w2 company were diſturbed by a hideous repetition of 
6; groans, that ſeemed to iflue from the chamber in 
\ck which the hoy” of the ſquire was t The 
ary | | 


lang. 
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andlady ſnatched the candle, and ran into the room, 
followed by-che doctor and the reſt; and this accident 
naturally ſuſpended the narration. In like manner we 
ſhall conclude the chapter, that the reader may have time 
to breathe and digeſt what he has already heard. 


E V...; 
Tn abhich this recapi tulation draws to a c boſe. 


XIX HEN the landlady entered the room from 
whence the groaning proceeded, ſhe found the 
ſquire lying on his back, under the dominion of the 
night-mare, which rode him ſo hard, that he not only "0 
groaned and ſnorted, but the ſweat ran down his face 
in ſtreams, The perturbation of his brain, occaſioned 
by this preſſure and the fright he had lately undergone, 
gave riſe to a very terrible dream, in which he fancied 
Fimſelf apprehended for a robbery. The horror of the 
gallows was ffrong upon him, when he was ſuddenly 
awaked by a violent ſhock from the doctor; and the 
company broke in upon his view, ſtill perverted by 
fear, and bedimmed by ſlumber. His dream was now 
- xealized by a full perſuaſion that he was ſurrounded by 
the conſtable and his gang. The firſt object that pre- 
ſented itſelf to his diſordered view was the figure of 
Ferret, who might very well have paſſed for the Wa 
finiſher of the law: againſt him therefore the firſt effort 
of his deſpair was directed. He ſtarted upon the floor; 
and, ſeizing a certain utenſil, that ſhall} be nameleſs, 
_ launched it at the miſanthrope with ſuch violence, that 
| had not he cautiouſly ſlipped his head aſide, it is ſup- 
poſed that actual fire would have been produced from 
the colliſion of two ſuch hard ſolid ſubſtances. All 
future miſchief was prevented by the ſtrength and 
agility of Captain Crowe, who, ſpringing upon the 
aſſailant, pinioned his arms to his fides, crying, 0 
damn ye, if you are for running a-head, I'll ſoon 
bring you to your bearings.” The ſquire thus poſtal . 
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_ SIRLAUNCELOT GREAVES. 55 
ed, ſoon recollected himſelf, and gazing upon every 
individual in the apartment, Wounds 1 (ſaid he) 
& I've had an ugly dream. I thought, for all the world, 
they were carrying me, to Newgate ; and that there 
vas jack Ketch coome to vetch me before my taim.” 
Ferret, who was the perſon he had thus diſtinguiſhed, 
eying him with a look of the moſt emphatic malevo- 
lence, told him, it was very natural for a knave to 


1 dream of Newgate; and that he hoped to fee the day 


when this dream would be found a true prophecy, 
and the commonwealth purged of all ſuch rogues and 
EX vagabonds : but it could not be expected that the 
= vulgar would be honeſt and conſcientious, while the 
great were diſtinguiſhed by profligacy and corruption. 
3 The ſquire was diſpoſed to make a practical reply to 
ibis inſinuation, when Mr. Ferret prudently withdrew 
bimſelf from the ſcene of altercation. The good wo- 


man of the houſe perſuaded his antagonitt to take out 


his nap, aſſuring him that the eggs and bacon, with a 
mug of excellent ale, ſhould be forthcoming in due 
= ſeaſon. The affair being thus fortunately adjuſted, 
= the gneſts returned to the kitchen, and Mr. Clarke 


i xeſumed his ſtory to this effect. You'll pleaſe to take 


notice, gemmen, that beſides the inſtances I have al- 
- EX jedged of Sir Launcelot's extravagant benevolence, I 


| could recount a great many others of the ſame nature, 


mould belong to the profeſſion. He was clerk. of the 


aſſize, gemmen, in a certain town, not a great way 


for ſome criminals, whoſe caſes were attended with 
$ favourable circumſtances, he would not inſert the name 
of one who could not procure a guinea for the fee; and 
the poor fellow, who had only ſtole an hour-glaſs out 


of a ſhoemaker's window, was actually executed after 


9 a long reſpite; during which he had been permit- 
ed to go abroad, aud carn his ſubſiſtence by his daily 


labour. | 
| Sir 


and particularly the laudable vengeance he took 1 
country lawyer. — I'm forry that any ſuch miſcreant 


n 


diſtant, and having a blank pardon left by the judges 
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| 52 THE ADVENTURES OF = 
| Sir Launcelot, being informed of this barbarous rie 
f act of avarice, and having ſome ground that bordered o 
on the lawyer's eſtate, not only rendered him con- Bio: 
k temptible and infamous, by expoſing him as they met ¶ mi 
i on the grand jury, but alſo, being veſted with the pro- 
perty of the great tythes, proved ſuch a troubleſome he 
k _ neighbour, ſometimes by making waſte among his hay Ind 
and corn, ſometimes by inſtituting ſuits againſt him * 
| for petty treſpaſſes, that he was fairly obliged to quit 
_ his habitation, and remove into another part of the oo 
4M kingdom. All theſe avocations could not divert Sir Mm 
"# Launcelot from the execution of a wild ſcheme, which if! 
| | has carried his extravagance to ſuch a pitch, that I am ehe 
# afraid if a ſtatute—you underſtand me, gemmen, were ou 
1H | Tued, the jury would—T don't chooſe to explain my- am 
3 ſelf further on this circumſtance. Be that as it may, ee 
the ſervants at Greaveſbury-hall were not a little con- nr 
founded, when their maſter took down from the fa- re. 
mily armoury a compleat ſuit of armour, which had he 
belonged to his great grandfather, Sir Marmaduke hei 
Greaves, a great warrior, who loft his life in the ſer- Wok 
vice of his king. This armour being ſcoured, re- Poſt 
| paired, and altered fo as to fit Sir Launcelot, a cer- on 
tain knight, whom I don't chuſe to name, becauſe hal 
I believe he cannot be proved compos mentis, came f 
| down ſeemingly on a viſit with two attendants : and, g 
p on the eve of the feſtival of St. George, the armour Five 
! being carried into the chapel, Sir Launcelot (Lord rs, 
i have mercy upon us !) remained all night in that di en 
\ mal place alone and without light, though it was con- { 
ll fidently reported, all over the country, that the t 
_ place was haunted by the ſpirit of his great great me 
ff uncle, who, being lunatic, had cut his throat from ha 
b ear to ear, and was found dead on the communion Rt t 
i table.“ „ 3 pr 
| It was obſerved, that while Mr. Clarke rehearſed © 
this circumſtance, his eyes began to ſtare, and his oce 
teeth to chatter ; while Dolly, whoſe looks were fixed nd 
invariably on this narrator, growing pale, and hitching Mett. 
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= SIRLAUNCELOT GREAVES. 5 
Wrighten'd tone, Moother, mootner, in the neame of 
Pod, look to un! how a quakes! as I'm a precious 
Howl, a look as if a faw ſomething. Tom Reed a 
mile, and thus proceeded: :- . t 
While Sir Lavncelot tarried within the chapel, with 
Ihe doors all locked, the other knight ſtalked round 
nd round it on the outſide, with his ſword drawn, to 
e terror of divers perſons who were preſent at the cere- 
Pony. As ſoon as day broke he opened one of the 
Doors, and, going in to Sir Launcelot, read a book for 
yme time, which we did ſuppoſe to be the conſtitutions 
f knight-errantry : then we heard a loud flap which 
Ichoed through the whole chapel, and the ſtranger pro- 
Bounce with an audible and ſolemn voice, In the 
ame of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I dub 
ee knight—be faithful, Hold, and fortunate.” You 
Wnnot imagine, gemmen, what an effect this ſtrange 
Eremony had upon the people who were aſſembled, 
hey gazed at one another in filent horror; and, 
hen Sir Launcelot came forth completely armed, 
Wok to their heels in a body, and fled with the ut- 
Poſt precipitation. I myſelf was overturned in the 
od; and this was the caſe with that very indivi- 
Hal perſon who now ſeryes him as a ſquire. He was 
ES frightened that he Huld not riſe, but lay roar- 
g in ſuch a manner, that the knight came up, and 
ve him a thwack with his launce acroſs the ſhoul- 
rs, which rouſed him with a vengeance. For my 
n part, I freely own I was not altogether unmoved 
ſeeing ſuch a figure come ſtalking out of a church 
che grey of the morning; for it recalled to my 
membrance the idea of the ghoſt in Hamlet, which 
had feen acted in Drury-Lane, when J made my 
t trip to London; and I bad not yet got rid of the 
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Sir Launcelot, attended by the other knight, 
oceeded to the table; from whence, with his own 

| nds, he drew forth one of his beſt horſes, a fine 

ing ettleſome ſorrel, who had got blood in him, orna- 
Y V! mented 
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trumpeters, were mounted. Sir Launcelot's armour 


orbem. The trumpets having ſounded a charge, the 


_ chivalry! After another flouriſh of the trumpets, al 0 
four clapped ſpurs to their horſes, Sir Launcelot couch. 
ing his lance, and galloped to and fro, as if they hat 
been mad, to the terror and aſtoniſhment of all the 


he was the leaſt likely either to pleaſe his maſter, or . 
engage in ſuch an undertaking. His name is Timo 


per- in to Sir Everhard. He afterwards married the * 
| 28 of a poor cottager, by whom he has ſever 


chil 


among the ſervants for his abuſive tongue and pervert 4 


incredible and præternatural. 


* houſe, Tim e went thither, groan 


THE ADVENTURES OP 
wonted with rich trappings. In a trice the two knights, 
and the other two ſtaangers, who now appeared to be 


was lacquered back; and on his ſhield was repreſented WM 
the moon in her firſt quarter, with the motto impleat 


ſtranger pronounced with a loud voice, God preſerve Ton 
this gallant knight in all his honourable atchievments; | 
and may he long continue to preſs the ſide of his now | 
adopted ſeed, which I denominate Bronzomarte, hop- | 

ing that he will rival in ſwiftneſs and ſpirit Bayardo, | 
Brigliadora, or any other fteed of paſt or preſent e 


ſpectators. What ſhould have induced our knight 0 


_ chooſe this here man for his ſquire, it is not eaſy to 


determine; for, of all the ſervants about the houſ: | 
thy Crabſhaw, and he ated in the capacity of whip-W 


ren, and was employed ab /t the houſe as a plough-Wal 
man and carter. To be ſure the fellow has a dry tot 
of humour about him: but he was univer fally hate! 


diſpoiitien, which often brought him inte trouble; for 8 
though the fellow is as ſtrong as an elephant, he ha - 
no more courage naturally than a chicken—1 ſay na· 


turally, becauſe, ſince his being a member of knight-y 
errantry, he has done ſome things that appear altogethel © | 


« Timothy kept ſuch a bawling g, after he had r. 
ceived the blow from Bir Launcelot, that every bei 
on the field thought ſome of his bones were broken 
and his wife with five hantlings, came ſniveling to thc 


knight, who ordered her to fend the huſband dire&l - u 90 


piteoulſſi 


4 


| SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES. 3 
Piteouſly all the way, creeping along with his body 
Pent like a Greenland canoe. As ſoon as he entered the 
Pourt, the outward door was ſhut ; and Sir Launcelot 
Foming down ſtairs with a horſewhip in his hand, aſked 


Phat was the matter with him that he complained ſo 
e liſmally. To this queſtion he replied, that it was as 


ommon as duck-weed in his country, for a man to 
ESomplain when his bones were broke. What ſhould 
Pave broke your bones?“ ſaid the knight. I cannot 
Pueſs, (anſwered the other) unleſs it was that delicate 
witch that your honour in your mad pranks hand- 
ed ſo dexterouſly upon my carcaſe. Sir Launcelot 
al ben told him there was nothing ſo good for a bruiſe 
b. s a ſweat, and he had the remedy in his hand, Timo» 
at hy eying the horſewhip afkance, obſerved that there 
the Fras another ſtill more ſpeedy; to wit, a moderate pill 
to f lead, with a ſufficient doſe of gunpowder. © NO 
to gsſcal, (cried the knight) that muſt be reſerved for 
ile, our detters.“ So ſaying, he employed the inſtrument 
or p eſfectually, that Crabſhaw ſoon — his fractured 
no- bs, and capered about with great agility, When 
11p- e had been diſciplined in this manner to ſome purpoſe, 
te e knight told him he might retire ; but ordered him = 
eri return next morning, when he ſhould have a repeti- 
ig. Pon of the medicine, provided he did not find himſelf 
iotÞSpable of walking in an ere& poſture, The gate 
atel as no ſooner thrown open, than Timothy ran home 
vere Pith all the ſpeed of a greyhound, and corrected his 
fal ite, by whole advice he had pretended to be fo griev- 
e a al, damaged in his perſon, No body dreamed 
m- at he would next day preſent himſelf at Greaveſbu- 
gb -hall, nevertheleſs, he was there very early in the 
ethel Porning, and even cloſetted a whole hour with Sir 
Hauncelot. He came out making wry faces, and ſe- 
d re. eral times ſlapped himſelf on the forehead, crying, 
pech Bodikins ! thof he be creazy, I an't, that I an't!' 
ken hen he was aſked what was the matter, he ſaid he 
to the elieved the devil had got into him, and he ſhould 
11 uf ever be his own man again, That ſame day the 
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theſe were making, it was thought the poor fellow 


"TE {79 


meeting any thing worth recounting : but, in the mor- 
ning of the ſecond day, they were favoured with an 
adventure. The hunt was upon a common, through 
Which they travelled, and the hounds were in full cry 
after a fox, when Crabſhaw, prompted by his ow 


knight carried him to Aſhenton, where he beſpoke IM 
thoſe accoutrements which he now wears; and while {WW hi 


would have run diſtracted. He did nothing but growl, 
and curſe, and ſwear to himſelf, run backwards and 
forwards between his own hutt and Greaveſbury. | 
Hall, and quarrel with the horſes in the (table, MR w 


At length his wife and family were removed into x Mea 
| Mug farm houſe that happened to be empty, and en 


care taken that they ſhould be comfortably maintain- in 


© Theſe precautions being taken, the knight, one gr, 
morning, at day-break, mounted Bronzomarte, and 
Crabſhaw as his ſquire aſcended the back of a clumiy 
cart horſe, called Gilbert. This again was looked Mai 
upon as an inſtance of inſanity in the ſaid Crabſhaw; bei 


for of all the horſes in the ſtable, Gilbert was the mot! 


ſtubborn and vicious, and had often like to have done tee 


a miſchief to Timothy, while he drove the cart and 
plough. When he was out of humour he would kick not 


and plunge as if the devil was in him. He once thrutt 


Crabſhaw into the middle of a quickſet-hedge, where | 
he was terribly torn ; another time he canted him over fran 


his head into a quagmire, where he ſtuck with his heels mae 
up, and muſt have periſhed if people had not been pal- be 
ſing that way; a third time he ſeized him in the (ta- Mikron: 


ble with his teeth by the rim of the belly, and ſwung = T7 
him off the ground, to the great danger of his life; Nga 


and T'll be hanged if it was not owing to Gilbert Wiplai: 
that Crabſhaw was now thrown into the river. Thus 
mounted and accoutred, the knight and his ſquire ſet 
out on their firſt excurſion, They turned off from th: {ſoot 
common highway, and travelled all that day without 
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miſchievous diſpoſition, and neglecting the order ono 
his maſter, who called aloud to him to deſiſt, rode g 
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huntſman, who was not far off, made towards the 


» | ſquire, beſtowed upon his head ſuch a memento with 
„ bis pole, as made the landſcape dance before his 


* eyes; and in a twinkling he was ſurrounded by all 
cke fox-hunters, who plied their whips about his ears 
£2 with infinite agility. Sir Launcelot advancing at an 
Seay pace, inſtead of affifting the diſaſtrous ſquire, 
© exhorted bis adverſaries to puniſh bim ſeverely for his 
ES inſolence, and they were not flow in obeying this in- 
junction. Crabſhaw, finding himſelf in this diſa- 
ES erceable ſituation, and that there was no ſuccour to 
be expected from his maſter, on whoſe -proweſs he had 
depended, grew deſperate; and, clubbing his whip, 
laid about him with great fury, wheeling about Gil- 
bert, who was not idle; for he, having received ſome 
of the favours intended for his rider, both bit with his 
ieeth, and kicked with his heels; and at laſt made 
bis way through the ring that encircled him, though 
not before he had broke the huntſman's leg, lamed one 
of the beſt horſes on the field, and killed half a ſcore 
of the hounds. Crabſhaw, ſeeing himſelf clear of the 
tray, did not tarry to take leave of his maſter, but 
made the moſt of his way to Greaveſbury-hall, where 
1 : | MR - 

pal- he appeared with hardly any veſtige of the human 
ſta- EKcountenance, ſo much had he been defaced in this 
adventure. He did not fail to raiſe a great clamour 
Pgainſt Sir Launcelot, whom he curſed as a coward in 


fection, or was leQured by his wife, who well under- 
Etood her own intereſt, he roſe with the cock, and 


W 
. 


nout vent again in queſt of Sir Launcelot, whom he found 
nor- n the eve of a very hazardous enterprize. In the midſt 
1 an pf a lane the knight happened to meet with a party 
ougl Bf about forty recruits, commanded by a ſerjeant, a 
| cry Forporal, and a drummer, which laſt had his drum 
on ung at his back; but ſeeing ſuch a ſtrange figure 
4 of WHnounted on a high-ſpirited horſe, he was ſeized with 
e W | Re ET PER ny an 


4 


to the hounds, and croſſed them at full gallop. The 


Plain terms, ſwearing he would never ſerve him another 


Fay: but whether he altered his mind on cooler re- 
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S8 THE ADVENTURES OP 
an inclination to divert his company, With this view 
he braced his drum, and, hanging it in its proper 
poſition, began to beat a point of war, advancing 5 
under the very noſe of Bronzomarte; while the cor. 
poral exclaimed, Damn my eyes, who have we ga 
here? old King Stephen, from the horſe armoury, in 
the tower; or the fellow that rides armed at my lord 
mayor's ſhew,* The knight's ſteed ſeemed at leaſt az 
well pleaſed with the ſound of the drum as were the 
recruits that followed it; and ſignified his ſatisfaction 
an ſome curvettings and caprioles, which did not at al, 
diſcompoſe the rider, who, addreſſing himſelf to the 
ſerjeant, Friend, ſaid he, you onght to teach you 
drummer better manners. I would chaftiſe the fellow 
on the ſpot for his inſolence, were it not out of tee 
reſpect I bear to his majeſty's ſervice." Reſpect mie 
a—! (cried this ferocious commander) what, dye hir 
think to frighten us with your pewter piſſpot on your 
ſceull, and your lacquer'd potlid on your arm? get ou, 
of the way and be damned, or I'll raiſe with my hal- 
bert ſuch a clutter upon your target, that you'll e. 
member it the longeſt day you have to live.” At tha 
inſtant, Crabſhaw arriving upon Gilbert, © So, raſcal, 
aid Sir Launcelot, you are returned. Go and beat ii 
that ſcoundrel's drum- head. 
The ſquire, who ſaw no weapons of offence abo 
the drummer but a ſword, which he hoped the own: 
durſt not draw; and being reſolved to exert himſelf Pr 
making atonement for his deſertion, advanced to ex: 
cute his maſter's orders: but Gilbert, who liked no: 
the noiſe, refuſed to proceed in the ordinary way 
Then the ſquire turning his tail to the drummer, lM 
advanced in a retrogade motion, and with one ki? 
of his heels, not only broke the drum in a thouſan 
pleces, but laid the drummer in the mire, with ſuch i 
blow upon his hip-bone that he halted all the days 0 
| this life. The recruits, perceiving the diſcomfiturec 
their leader, armed themſelves with ſtones ; the ſerie 
raiſed his halbert in a poſture of defence, and immed 
_ ately a ſevere action enſued, By this time, Crabſha 
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SIR'LAUNCELOT GREAVES. 59 
| had drawn his ſword, and begun to lay about him 
like u devil incarnate 3 but, in a little time, he was 


5 ſaluted by a volley of ſtones, one of which knocked : 
r. out two of his grinders, and brought him to the earth, 
of where he had like to have found no quarter; for the 


whole company crowded about him, with their cudgels 
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the from uſing their weapons. Sir Launcelot, ſeeing with 
jon! indignation the unworthy treatment his ſquire had re- 


tel of plebeians, inſtead of couching it in the reſt, ſeized 
it by the middle, and fetching one blow at the ſerjeant, 
broke in twain the halbert which he had raiſed as a 
BR quarter-ftaff for his defence. The ſecond ſtroke en- 
ES countered his pate, which being the hardeſt part about 
him, ſuſtained the ſhock without damage; but the 


rue & third, lighting on his ribs, he honoured the giver with 


ou immediate proſtration. The general being thus over- 
hal. throw, Sir Launcelot advanced to the relief of Crab- 
re.! ſhaw, and handled his weapon ſo effectually, that the 
u whole body of the enemy were diſabled or routed, be- 
{cal fore one cudgel had touched the carcaſe of the fallen 


2 u ſquire. As for the -corporal, inſtead of ſtanding by 


his commanding officer, he had overleaped the hedge, 
and run to the conſtable of an adjoining village der 


ne aſliſtance. Accordingly, before Crabſhaw, could be 


ef u properly remounted, the peace- officer arrived with 
exe his poſſe; and by the corporal was charged with Sir 
no Launcelot and his ſquire, as two highway-men. The 
way conſtable, aſtoniſhed at the martial figure of the 


, U knight, and intimidated at fight of the havock he had 
id made, contented himſelf with 8 at a diſtance, 
ſan diſplaying the badge of his office, and reminding the 
ſuch night that he repreſented his majeſty's perſon. Sir 
lays auncelot, ſeeing the poor man in great agitation, 
ure aſſured him that his deſign was to enforce, not violate 
erica he laws of his country; and that he and his ſquire 
med d ould attend him to the next juſtice of the peace; but 


| officer 


© brandiſhed ; and perhaps he owed his preſervation to 
their preſſing ſo hard that they hindered one another 


YE ceived, and ſcorning to {tain his launce with the blood 


n the mean time, he, in his turn, charged the peace- 
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ſeemed to be. Their ſentiments had taken a turn in 


66 THE ADVENTURES OF 
officer with the ſerjeant and the drummer, who had be. 
gun the fray. The juſtice had been a pettifogger, and 
was a ſycophant to a nobleman in the neighbourhood, 
who had a poſt at court. He therefore thought he 
ſhould oblige his patron, by ſhewing his reſpeët for 
the military; and treated our knight with the moſt 
booriſh inſolence; but refuſed to admit him into his 
houſe, until he had ſurrendered al] his weapons o 
offence to the conſtable. Sir Launcelot and his ſquire 
being found the aggreſſors, the juſtice inſiſted upon 
making out their mittimus, if they did not find bail 
inimediately; and could hardly be prevailed upon to 
agree that they ſhould remain at the houſe of the con- 
| ſtable, who, being a publican, undertook to keep hi 
them in ſafe cuſtody, until the knight could write to 
his ſteward. Mean while he was bound over to the 
peace; and the ſerjeant with his drummer were told 
they had a good action againſt him for aſlault and bri 
battery, either by information or indiftment. . They 
were not, however, ſo fond of the law as the juſtice 


_ favour of Sir Launcelot, during the courſe of his 
examination, by which it appeared that he was really 
_ a gentleman of faſhion and fortune; and they reſol- 
ved to compromiſe the affair without the intervention 
of his worſhip. Accordingly, the ſerjeant repaired 
to the conſtable's houſe, where the knight was lodged ; | 
and humbled himſelf before his - honour, proteſting IM 
with many oaths, that if he had known his quality 
he would have beaten the drummer's brains about his | 
ears, for preſuming to give his honour or his hors WR 
the leaſt diſturbance 3; thof the fellow, he. believed, 
was ſufficiently puniſhed in being a cripple for life. 
Sir Launcelot admitted of his apologies ; and taking 
compaſſion on the fellow who had ſuffered fo feverciyM 
for his folly, reſolved to provide for his maintenance. 
Upon the repreſentation ef the parties to the juſtice 
the warrant was next day diſcharged ; and the knight 
returned to his own houſe, attended by the ſerjeant 4 4 


— 


y 
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S the drummer mounted on horſeback, the recruits be- 
ing left to the corporal's charge. 

The halberdeer found the good effects of Sir 


F . » .. . 8 

Launcelot's liberality ; and his companion being ren- 
r BE dered unfit for his majeſty's ſervice by the heels of 
Gilbert, is now entertained at Greaveſbury-hall, 


where he will probably remain for life. As for Crab 


f T thaw, his maſter gave him to underſtand, that if 
te he did not think him pretty well chaſtiſed for his pre- 
© ſumption and flight by the diſcipline he had under- 


to out of his ſervice with diſgrace. Timothy ſaid he 
n. believed it would be the greateſt favour he could do 
ep him to turn him out of a ſervice in which he knew he 
to ſhould be rib-roafted every day, and murdered at laſt. 
he In this fituation were things at Graveſbury- hall about 
oda month ago, when I crofſed the country to Ferry- 
ind bridge, where I met my uncle: probably, this is 
ney the firſt incident of their ſecond excurſion; for 
tice the diſtance between this here houſe and Sir Laun- 
1 in eelot's eſtate, does not exceed fourſcore or ninety 
his miles zj nee $6460 
ay 1 | „ 

ol H A P. VE; 

ured a which the reader will f ercei ve that in ſane cafes 
= ' - madneſs is catching. e 
{ting . | N Mr, WES #2 
ality i 1 JR. Clarke having made an end of his narrative, 
it WAL the ſurgeon thanked him for the entertainment 


eved, (boulders in filent diſapprobation. As for Captain 


r lite. rowe, who uſed at ſuch pauſes to pour in a broad= _ 


aking de of diſmembered remarks, linked together like 
verchdain-tiot, he ſpoke not a ſyllable for ſome time; 
nance, Put, lighting a freſh pipe at the candle, began to roll 
uſtice ch voluminous clouds of ſmoak as in an inſtant 


* led the whole apartment, and rendered himſelf in- 
int and 


2G kimſelf from t 
} EO cealed 


ul 3 gone in the laſt two adventures, he would turn him 


e had received; and Mr. Ferret ſhrugged up his 
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ble to the whole company. Though he thus ſhroud- 
heir mm he did not long remain con- 
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Fillet, Prithee, doctor (ſaid he) can'ft tell, whether : 
a a man without being rated a lord or a baron, or a what 


62 THE ADVENTURES OF 
cealed from their hearing. They firſt heard a ſtrange 
diſſonant cackle, which the doctor knew to be a ca. 
laugh, and this was followed by an eager exclamation [| 

of © rare paſtime, ſtrike my yards and top-maſts !— 
I've a good mind—why ſhouldn't—many a loſing voy. 
age I've—ſmite my taffrel but I wool'—By this time, 
he had relaxed fo much in his fumigation, that te 
tip of his noſe and one eye re-appeared ; and as he hal 
drawn his wig forwards ſo as to cover his whole fo: 
head, the figure that now faluted their eyes was mich 
more ferocious and terrible than the fire-breathing chi. . 
mera of the antients. Notwithſtanding this dread. 
ful appearance there was no indignation in his heart; 
but, on the contrary, an agreeable curioſity which he 
was determined to gratify. Addreſſing himſelf to ir. 


d'ye call um, d'ye ſee, mayn't take to the high-way uM 
the way of a fiolick, d'ye fee ?—adad! for my owt: 
part, brother, I'm reſolved as how to cruiſe a bit nM 
the way of an arrant—if ſo be as I can't at once b 
commander, may hap I may be bore upon the book uM 
a petty officer or the like d'ye fee.” . - 
Now the Lord forbid! (cried Clarke with tear 
in his eyes) I'd rather ſee you dead than brought t 
ſuch a dilemna.* *©* Mayhap thou would'ſt (anſwered 
the uncle); for then, my lad, there would be ſom 8 
picking— aha! do'ft thou tip me the traveller, my boy 
— Tom aſſured him he ſcorned any ſuch mercenary 
views. © I am only concerned (ſaid he) that you 
ſhould take any ſtep that might tend to the diſgrace q 
ourſelf or your family; and I ſay again I had rathe 
die than live to ſee you reckoned any otherwiſe tha 
compos— Die and be damned! you ſhamblingſ 
half-timber'd ſon of a— (cried the choleric Crowe) 
do'ſt talk to me of keeping reckoning and compals | 
II ͤ could keep a reckoning, and box my compaki 
long enough before thy keelftone was laid——SanR. 
Crowe is not come here te aſk thy counſel __ bs 
. e ee 
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de geer bis courſe— © Lord, fir, (reſumed the nephew) 


g Lade. what people will ſay—all the world will think 
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3 ſhip, which was Mufti.“ 
E Enwardly without exhibiting the leaſt outward mark 


| '» means which could be uſed to divert him from ſuch 


Sheffield, where you might be fitted compleatly in 


We ompellios the next perſon they met to croſs their 
onder and dub them knights. I myſelf would 
| undertake to be your godfather ; and I have intereſt 
Fnough to procure the keys of the pariſh church that 


ou mad— * Set thy heart at eaſe, Tom, (cried 
: the ſeaman) I Il have a trip to and again in this here 
channel. Mad ! what then? I think for my part one 
@ half of the nation is mad—and the other not very 
EZ found—I don't fee why I ha'n't as good a right to be 
mad as another man-—but, doctor, as I was ſaying 
I'd be bound to you, if you would direct me where IL 
can buy that ſame tackle that an arrant muſt wear. As 
for the matter of the long-pole headed with iron, I'd 
never defire a better than a good boat-hook 3 and I 
could make a ſpecial good target of that there tin ſconce 
{that holds the candle—mayhap any blackſmith will 
hammer me a fcull-cap, d'ye ſee, out of an old braſs- 
Fkettle : and I can call my horſe by the name of my | 


The ſurgeon was one of thoſe w_ wks can lavgh- 


Jof mirth or ſatisfaction. He at once perceived the 
| * gamuſement which might be drawn from this ſtrange _ 
5 diſpoſition of the failor; together with the moſt like- 


Wan extravagant purſuit. He therefored tipped Clarke 
be wink with one ſide of his face, while the other 
vas very gravely turned to the captain, whom he ad- 
1 leſſed to this effect: It is not far from hence to 


alf. a- day then you mult wake your armour in churck 
or chapel, and be dubbed. As for this laſt ceremony, 
Wit may be performed by any perſon whatſoever. Don 

N Quote was dubbed by his landlord; and there are 
many inftances on record, of errants obliging and 


rande hard by; beſides, this is the eve of St. Martin, 
bo was ome a a err ant, and therefore a 1 | 
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6 THE ADVENTURES OT 
per patron to a noviciate. I wiſh we could borrow 
Sir Launcelot's armour for the occaſion . 


Crowe, being ſtruck with this hint, ſtarted up, and 


3 uin his fingers on his lips to enjoin ſilence, walked 
8 


ſoftly on his tiptoes, to liſten at the door of our 


_ Knight's apartment, and judge whether or not he was 
_ aſleep, Mr. Fillet took this opportunity to tell his 


nephew, that it would be in vain for him to combat 


this humour with reaſon and argument : but the moſt 


| effectual way of diverting him from the plan of knight 
errantry would be to frighten him heartily while he 


ſhould be keeping his vigil in the church. Towards 


the 'accompliſhment of which purpoſe he craved the 


aſſiſtance of the miſanthrope as well as the nephew. 
Clarke ſeemed to reliſh the ſcheme; and obſerved that 


his uncle, though endued with courage enough to 


face any human danger, had at bottom a ſtrong fund 


of ſuperſtition, which he ſeemed to have acquired, or 
at leaſt improved, in the courſe of a ſea life. Ferret, 
who perhaps would not have gone ten paces out of his 
road to ſave Crowe from the gallows, nevertheleſs, 
engaged as an auxiliary, meerly in hope of ſeeing 2 
fellow creature miſerable z and even undertook to be 
the principal agent in this adventure. For this office, 


indeed, he was better qualified than they could have 


imagined: in the bundle which he kept under his 
great coat, there was together with divers noſtrums a 
mall vial of liquid phoſphorus, ſufficient, as he hd 
already obſerved, to frighten a whole neighbour- 

| Hood out of their ſenſes. In order to concert the 
previous meaſures, without being overheard, theſe 
confederates retired with a candle and lanthorn in- 

to the ſtable; and their backs were ſcarce turned, 
when Captain Crowe came in loaded with pieces of 
the knight's armour, which he had conveyed from 

the apartment of Sir Launcelot, whom he had left 

faſt alleep. Co FTE nd To. LY: 


Underſtanding that the reſt of the company were 
gone out for a moment, he could not reſiſt the incli- 


nation he felt of communicating his intention to the 
V . luandlady, 


| 


„ 


eee. 


D 


K 


imps of darkneſs. 
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landlady, who, with her daughter, had been too much 
engaged in preparing Crabſhaw's ſupper, to know 


the purport of their converſation. The good wo- 


man, being informed of the captain's deſign to re- 
main alone all night in the church, began to oppoſe 
it with all her rhetorick. She fad it was ſetting his 
maker at defiance, and a wilful running in temp=- 
tation. She aſſured aim all the country. knew that 
the church was haunted by ſpirits and hobgoblins.: 


that lights had been ſeen in every corner of it; and 
a tall woman in white had one night appeared upon 


the top of the tower: that dreadful ſhrieks were of- 
ten heard to come from the ſouth aile, where a mur- 
dered man had been buried: that fhe herſelf had 
ſeen the croſs on the top of the ſtceple all a-fire ; 
and one evening as ſhe paſſed a horſe- back cloſe by 
the ſtile at the entrance into the church-yard, the 


| horſe ſtood ſtill ſweating and trembling, and had not 
power to proceed until ſhe had repeated the Lord's 


Prayer. 1 Te: e e he 
Theſe remarks made a ſtrong impreſſion on the ima- 


gination of Crowe, who aſked in ſome confuſion, if 


the had got that ſame prayer in print. She made na 


anſwer ; but reaching the prayer book from a ſhelf, _ 


and turning up the leaf, put it into his hand : then 
the captain, having adjuſted his ſpectacles, began to 
read or rather ſpell aloud with equal eagerneſs and ſo- 


lemnity. He had refreſhed his memory ſo well as to 


remember the whole; when the doctor, returning with 
his companions, gave him to underſtand that he had 


Crane the key of the chancel, where he might watch 
is armour as well as in the body of the church; and 
that he was ready to conduct him to the ſpot. Crowe 
was not now quite ſo forward as he had appeared be- 


fore to atchieve this adventure. He begun to ſtart ob- 


jections with reſpe& to the borrowed armour : he 
wanted to ſtipulate the comforts of a cann of flip, and 
a candle's end, during his vigil ; and hinted ſomething 


of the damage he might ſuſtain from your malicious 


E 3 7 The 
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The doctor told him the conftitutions of chivalry 
abſolutely required that he ſhould be left in the dark 
alone and faſting, to ſpend the night in pious medita- 
tions; but that if he had any fears which diſturbed his 
conſcience, he had much better deſiſt, and give up all 
thoughts of knight-errantry, which could not confit 
with the leaſt ſhadow of apprehenſion. The captain, 

ſtung by this remark, replied „t a word; but ga- 
thering up the armour into a bundle, threw it on his 
back, and ſet out for the place of probation, preceded 
by Clarke with the lanthorn. When they arrived at 
the church, Fillet, who had procured the key from the 
ſexton who was his patient, opened the door, and con- 
ducted our novice into the middle of the chancel, 
where the armour was depoſited. Then bidding Crowe 
draw his hanger, commited him to the protection of 
heaven, aſſuring him he would come back, and find 


him either dead or alive by day break, and perform the 
remaining part of the ceremony. So ſaying, he and 


the other aſſociates ſhook him by the hand and took 

their leave, after the ſurgeon had tilted up the lan- 

thorn in order to take a view of his viſage, which was 
pale and haggard. | RE | . 


Before the door was locked upon | him, he called 


/ alond, Hilloa! doctor, hip—another word, d ye 


ſee—,* They forthwith returned, to know what he 
wanted, and found him already in a ſweat. Heark 


MW Yo brother (ſaid he wiping his face) I do ſuppole as 


ow one may paſs away the tine in whiſtling black 
joke, or ſinging black-ey'd Suſan, or fome ſuch ſor 


rowful'ditty.” © By no means, | (cried the doctor) 


ſuch paſtimes are neither ſuitable to the place, nor the 


4 occaſion, which is altogether a religious exerciſe, if 


you have got any pfalms by heart, you may ſing a 
ſtave or two, or repeat the doxology.” © Would f 
had Tom Laverick here, (replied our noviciate) he 
would ſing you anthems like a ſeamew—a had been a 
clerk aſhore——many's the time and often T've given 
bim a rope's end for ſinging pfalms in the larboard 
watch would I had hired the fon of a bitch to have 
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taught me a caſt of his office — but it can't be holp, 
brother if we can't go large, we muſt haul up a wind, 
as the ſaying is—if we can't ſing, we muſt pray.“ 
The company again left him to his devotion, and re- 
turned to the public houſe in order to execute the ef> 


K . . 


n aobich the knight reſumes bis importance, 


OCTOR Fillet having borrowed 4 couple of | 


ſheets from the landlady, dreſſed the miſanthrope 
and Tom Clarke in ghoſtly apparel, which was rein- 


forced by a few drops of liquid phoſphorus, from 


Ferret's phial, rubbed on the forcheads of the two ad- 
yenturers. Thus equipped they returned to the church 
with their conductor, who entered with them ſoftly at 


an aile which was oppoſite to a place where the novice 


kept watch. They ſtole unperceived through the body 


of the church; and though it was ſo dark that they 


could not diſtinguiſh the captain with the eye, they 


heard the ſound of his ſteps, as he walked backwards 


and forwards on the pavement with uncommon expe- 


dition, and an ejaculation now and then eſcaped in a 


murmur fron his lips. 


VS * * 


The triumvirate having taken their Ration, with 
2 large pew in their front, the two ghoſts uncovered. 
their heads, which by help of the phoſphorus, exhi- 


bited a pale and lambent flame extremely diſmal and 


| ghaſtly to the view; then Ferret, in a ſqueaking tone 
rowe !' The 


exclaimed, Samuel Crowe! Samuel The 
captain hearing himſelf accoſted in this manner, at ſuc 


a time, and in ſuch a place, replied, © Hilloah; and 
turning his eyes towards the quarter whence the voice 


ſeemed to proceed, beheld the terrible apparition. This 
no ſooner ſaluted his view, than his hair briftled up, 
bis knees began to knock, and his teeth to chatter, 


while he cried aloud, * In the name of God, where | 
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68 _ THE ADVENTURES OF 
are you bound, ho?* To this hail, the . 


anſwered, We are the ſpirits of thy nee 
Jane and thy aunt Bridget. 


At mention of theſe names, Crowe's terrors began 


to give way to his reſentment, and he pronounced in a 
quick tone of ſurprize, mixed with indignation, « What 
_ d'ye want? what d'ye want? what 4 ye want, ho ?* 
The ſpirit replied, « We are ſent to warn thee of thy 
fate. © From whence, ho?” cried the captain, whoſe 


choler had by this time well nigh triumphed over his 


fear. From heaven, ſaid the voice. Ye lie, ye 
b—s of hell! (did our novice exclaim) ye are damned 
for heaving me out of my right, five fathom and a 
half by the lead, in burning brimftone. Don't I ſee 
the blue flames come out of your hawſe-holes—may- 
hap you may be the devil himſelf for what 1 know 
but, I truſt in the Lord, d' ye ſee—TI never diſrated a 
kinſman, d'ye ſee ; fo don't come along {ide of me- 
put about on t'other tack, d'ye ſee—you need not 8 
hard a weather, for you 11 en get to hell again with 
a a flowing fail.* | 
So ſaying, he had e to his pater noſter; 3 but 
| pereniving the apparitions approach, he thunde red out, 
« Avalt—avaſt—ſheer off, ye babes of hell, or I'll be 
foul of your forelights.“ He accordingly forung for- 
_ wards with his hanger, and very probably would have 
Ft the ſpirits on their way to the other world, had not 
he fallen over a pew in the dark, and intangled him- 
ſelf ſo much among the benches, that he could not 
immediately recover his footing, The triumvirate 
took this opportunity to retire; and ſuch was the pre- 
cipitation of Ferret in his retreat, that he encountered 
a poſt, by which his right eye ſuſtained conſiderable 
damage; a circumſtance which induced him to inveigh. 
bitterly againſt his own folly, as well as the imperti- 
nence of his companions who had inveigled him into 
ſuch a troubleſome adventure. Neither be nor Clarke 
could be prevailed upon to reviſit the novice. The 


doctor himſelf thought his diſeaſe. was deſperate; and 
mounting his horſe, returned to o his own habitation. 
Y | | F erret 
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Ferret finding all the beds of the public houſe were 
occupied, compoſed himſelf to ſleep in a Windſor chair 


at the chimney- corner; and Mr. Clarke, whoſe diſ- 
poſition was extremely amorous, reſolved to renew his 


practices on the heart of Dolly. He had reconnoitred 


the apartments in which the bodies of the knight and 


his ſquire were depoſited, and diſcovered cloſe by the 


top of the ſtair-caſe a ſort of a cloſet or hovel juſt large 
enough to contain a truckle-bed, which, from ſome 


other particulars, he ſuppoſed to he the bed-chamber | 
of his beloved Dolly, who had by this time retired to 
her repoſe. 


Full of this idea, and inſtigated by the 
demon of deſire, Mr. Thomas crept ſoftly up ſtairs; 


ant] lifting the latch of the cloſet- door, his heart began 


but before he 
could breathe the gentle effuſions of his love, the ſup- 


to palpitate with joyous expectation: 


poſed damſel ſtarted up, and ſeizing him by the collar 
with an Herculean gripe, uttered in the voice of Crab- 


thaw, * It wa'n't for nothing that I dreamed of New- 

gate, firrah z but I'd have "thee to know, an arrant 
ſquire is not to be robbed by fuch a peddling thief as 
thee—here I'll howl'd thee vaſt, and the devil were in 


thy doublet help! murder! vire! help!' 


It was impoſſible for Mr. Clarke to diſengage hin 
ſelf, and equally impracticable to ſpeak in his own 
vindication; ſo that here he ſtood trembling and half 


throttled, until the whole houſe being alarmed, the 
landlady and her oſtler ran up ſtairs with a candle. 


— 


When the light rendered objects viſible, an equal aſto- 


niſhment prevailed on all fides : 


Crabſhaw was con- 
founded at ſight of Mr. Clarke, whoſe perſon he well 


knew; and "releaſing him inſtantly from his graſp, 
© Bodikins ! (cried he) I believe as how this hawſe is 


haunted—who thought to meet with Meaſter Laayer 
Clarke at midnight and fo far from hoam. The land- 
lady could not comprehend the meaning of this ren- 
counter; nor could Tom conceive how Crabſhaw had 


tranſported himſelf hither from the room below, in 
which he ſew him quietly repoſed, Yet nothing was 


more _ than to penn La, myRrary : the apart- 
ment 


* ö | - i * 
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ment below was the chamber which the hoſteſs and 
her daughter reſerved for their own convenience; and 
this particular having been intimated to the ſquire while 
He was at ſupper, he had reſigned the bed quietly, and 
been conducted hither in the abſence of the company. 
Tom recollecting himſelf as well as he could, profeſ- 
ſed himſelf of Crabſhaw's opinion, that the houſe 


Was haunted, declaring that he could not well account 


for his being there in the dark; and leaving thoſe that 
were aſſembled to diſcuſs this Knotty point, retired 
down ſtairs in hope of meeting with his charmer, whom 
accordingly he found in the Kitchen pull riſen, and 
wrapped in a looſe diſhabille. | 

| The noiſe of Crabſhaw's cries had awakened and 
arouſed his mafter, who, riſing ſuddenly in the dark, 
| ſnatched up his ſword that lay by his bedſide, and haſ⸗ 


tened to the ſcene of tumulk⸗ where all their mouths 


were opened at once to explain the cauſe of the diſtur— 
bance and make an apology for breaking his honour's 
reſt, He ſaid nothing; but taking the candle in his 
hand, beckoned to his ſquire to follow him into his 
apartment, reſolving to arm and take horſe immedi- 
ately. Crabſhaw underſtood his meaning; and while 
he ſhuffled on his cloaths, yawning hideouſly all the 
While; wiſhed the lawyer at the devil for having vi- 
ſited him ſo unſeaſonably; and even curſed nimſelf 
for the noiſe he had made, in conſequence of Which 
he foreſaw he ſhould now be obliged to forfeit his 
night's reſt, and travel in the dark expoſed to the in- 
_ clemencies of the weather. Pox rot thee, Tom 
Clarke, for a wicked Jaaver! (ſaid he to himſelf) 
 Hadtt thou been hanged at Bartlemey- tide, I ſhould 
this night have ſlept in peace, that I ſhould—an [ 
would there was a bliſter on this plaguy tongue of mine 
for making ſuch a hollow-balloo; that I. do—fie 
_ gallons of cold water has my poor belly been drench- 
ed with ſince night fell; fo as my reins and my liver 
are all one as if they were turned into ice, and my 
whole harſlet ſhakes and thivers like a vial of . 
| ilver. 


r 
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filver. I have been dragged, half drowned like a 
rotten ewe, from the byttom of a river; and who 
knows but I may be next dragged quite dead from 
the bottom of a coal- pit if ſo be as I am, I ſhall go 
to hell to be ſure, for being conſarned like in my 
own moorder ; that I will: fo I will : for a plague 
on it, I had mo buſineſs with the vagaries of this crazy- 
peated meaſter of mine, a pox on him, fay I. 
He had juſt finithed this ſoliloquy as he entered the 
apartment of his maiter, who deſired to know what was 
become of his armour. Timothy underſtanding that 
it had been left in the room when the knight undreſ- 
ſed, began to ſcratch his head in great perplexity; and 
at laſt declared it as his opinion that it muſt have been 
carried off by witchcraft. Then he related his ad- 
venture with 'Tom Clarke, who he faid was conveyed 
to his bedſide he knew not how; and concluded, with 
affirming they were no better than Papiſhes, who did 
not believe in witchcraft. Sir Launcelot could not 
help ſmiling at his ſimplicity; but aſſuming a peremp- 
tory air, he commanded him to fetch the armour with- 
out delay, that he might afterwards ſaddle the horſes, 
in order to proſecute their journey. Timothy retired 
in great tribulation to the kitchen, where finding” the 
miſanthrope, whom the noiſe had alſo diſturbed, and 
ſtill impreſſed with the notion of his being a conjurer, 
he offered him a ſhilling if he would caſt a figure, 
and let him know what was become of his maſter's 
armor. | Plas Wo, . 
Ferret, in hope of producing more miſchief, in- 
formed him without heſitation, that one of the com- 
pany conveyed it into the chance! of the church, where 
he would now find it depoſited; at the ſame time pre- 
ſenting him with the key, which Mr, Fillet had left 
in his cuſtody. The ſquire, who was none of thoſe 
who ſet hobgoblins at defiance, being afraid to enter 
the church alone at theſe hours, bargained with the 
oſtler to accompany and light him with a lanthorn. 
Thus attended he advanced to the place, where the 
armour lay in a heap, and loaded it upon the back Fe : 
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his attendant without moleſtation, the lance being ſhoul- 
dered over the whole. In this equipage they were 
juſt going to retire, when the oſtler hearing a noiſe at 
fome- diſtance, wheeled about with ſuch velocity, that 
one end of the ſpear ſaluting Crabſhaw's pate, the 
poor ſquire meaſured his length on the ground; and 
_ cruſhing the lanthorn in his fall, the light was extin- 
guiſhed, The other terrified at theſe effects of his 


own ſudden motion, threw down his burthen, and 
Would have betaken himſelf to flight, had not Crab- 


ſhaw laid faſt hold on his leg, that he himſelf might not 
be deſerted. The ſound of the pieces clattering on 
the pavement rouſed Captain Crowe from a trance or 
ſlumber in which he had lain fince the apparition va- 
niſned; and he hollowed, or rather bellowed, with 
vaſt vociferation. Timothy and his friend were fo 
intimidated by this terrific ſtrain, that they thought 
No more of the armour, but ran home arm in arm, 
and appeared in the kitchen with all the marks of hor- 
vor and conſternation. conn; 
When Sir Launcelot came forth wrapped in his 
cloak, and demanded his arms, Crabſhaw declared 
that the devil had them in poſſeſſion 3 and this afler- 
tion was confirmed by the oftler, who pretended to 
| know the devil by his roar. Ferret fat in his corner, 
maintaining the moſt mortitying filence, and enjoy- 
ing the unpatience of the knight, who in vain requeſted 
an explanation of this myſtery. At length his eyes 
began to lighten, when ſeizing Crabſhaw in one hand 
and the oſtler in the other, he ſwore by heaven he 
would daſh their ſouls out, and raze the houſe to the 
Foundation, if they did not inſtantly diſcloſe the par- 
ticulars of this tranſaction. The good woman fell 
on her knees, proteſting in the name of the Lord that 
ſhe was innocent as the child unborn, thof ſhe had 
lent the captain a prayer book to learn the Lord's Prayer, 
2 lanthorn and candle to light him to the church, and a 
couple of clean ſheets for the uſe of the other gentle- 
men. The knight was more and more puzzled 1 
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this declaration; when Mr. Clarke, coming into the 
kitchen, preſented himſelf with a low obeiſance to his 
old patron. V 3 
Sir Launcelot's anger was immediately converted 
into ſurprize. He ſt at liberty the ſquire and the oft- 
ler; and ſtretching out his hand to the lawyer, My 
ood friend Clarke, (faid he) how came you hither ? 
Gan you ſolve this Knotty point which hath involved us 
all in ſuch confuſion ?:. „% OT LS 
Tom forthwith began a very circumſtantial recapi- 
tulation of what had happened to his uncle ; in what 
manner he had been diſappointed of the eſtate; how 
he had accidentally ſcen his honour, been enamoured 
of his character, and become ambitious of following 
his example. Then he related the particulars of the 
plan which had been laid down to divert him from his 
deſign, and concluded with affuring the knight, that 
the captain was a very honeſt man, though he ſeemed 
to be a little diſordered in his intellects. I believe it 
(replied Sir Launcelot) ; madneſs and honefty are not 
incompatible indeed I feel it by experience.“ 
Tom proceeded to aſk pardon in his uncle's name, 
for his having made ſo free with the knight's armour; 
and begged his honour, for the Jove of God, he would 
uſe his authority with Crowe that he might quit all 
thoughts of knight-errantry, for which he was by no 

means qualified; for being totally ignorant of the laws 
of the land, he would be continually committing treſ- 
paſſes, and bring himſelf into trouble. He faid in 
caſe he ſhould prove refractory, he might be appre- 
hended by virtue of a friendly warrant, for having fe- 
loniouſly carried off the Knight's accoutrements. 
Taking away another man's moveables, (ſaid he) 
and perſonal goods againſt the will of the owner, is 
furtum and felony according to the ftatute : different 
indeed from robbery, which implies putting in fear on 
the king's highway, in alta via regia violenter, & 
felonice captum & aſportatum in magnum terrorem, 
tc. for if the robbery be laid in the indiẽtment as done 
in quadam via a in a foot- path, the — | 
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will not be ouſted of his clergy. It muſt be in a/*2 
dia regia; and your honour will pleaſe to take no- 
_ tice, that robberies committed on the river Thames, are 


_ adjudged as done in alta via regia; for the king's 


high- ſtream is all the fame as the king's highway.“ 


Sir Launcelot could not help ſmiling at Tom's learn 
ed inveſtigation. He congratulated him on the pro- 
greſs he had made in the ſtudy of the law. He ex- 


- hr his concern at the ſtrange turn the captain 


ad taken; and promiſed to uſe his influence in per- 


{  _ fuading him to deſiſt from the prepoſterous deſign he 


had formed. The lawyer thus affured, repaired im- 
mediately to the church, accompanied by the ſquire, 
and held a parle) with his uncle, who, when he un- 
derſtood that the knight in perſon defired a conference, 
ſurrendered up the arms quietly, and returned to the 


publick-houſe. Sir Launcelot received the honeſt ſea- 


man with his uſual complacency, and perceiving great 
diſcompoſure in his looks, ſaid, he was ſorry to hear 


he had paſſed ſuch a diſagreeable night to fo little pur- 
Poſe. Crowe having recruited his ſpirits with a bum- 


r of brandy, thanked him for his concern, and oh- 
Ferved that he had paſſed many a hard night in his 
time ; but ſuch another as this, he would not be bound 
to weather for the command of the whole Britiſh navy, 
I have ſeen Davy Jones in the ſhape of a blue flame, 
d'ye ſee, hopping to and fro, on the ſpritſail yard arm; 


and I've ſeen your Jacks o'the Lanthorn, and Wills 


ing; 


* 


o'the Wiſp, and many ſuch ſpirits both by ſea and 


land: but, to- night I've been boarded by all the de- 


vils and damn'd ſouls in hell, ſqueaking and ſqualling, 
and glimmering and glaring. Bounce, went the door 
—crack, went the pew—craſh, came the tackle 
wkite-ſheeted ghoſts dancing in one corner by the 
glow-worm's light—black devils hobbling in another 
Lord, have mercy upon us! and I was hailed, Tom, 


I 'was by my grand-mother Jane, and my aunt Brid- 
get, of 2. ſee—a couple of damn d but they're roaſt- 


at's one comfort, my lad. . 


. 


tion at which, he aſpired. 
that you are deſirous of treading the paths of errantry, 
| which 

vertheleſs, as your purpoſe is to exerciſe your humanity 


acquainted with the Jaws of his country. He ſhould 


temperate, polite and converſible; and have all his 
mould ＋ acknowledge. 


ſuch a profeſſion of arms, without having firſt placed 
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When he had thus diſburthened his conſcience, Sir 
Launcelot introduced the ſubject of the new occupa- 


© I underſtand, ſaid he, 


I affure you are thorny and troubleſome. Ne- 


and beneyolence, ſo your ambition is commendable, 
But towards the practice of chivalry, there is ſome- 
thing more required than the virtues of courage =_ 
eneroſity. A knight-errant ought to underſtand the 
0 be maſter of ethics or morality, to be well 
verſed in theology, a compleat caſuiſt, and minutely 


not only be patient of cold, hunger, and fatigue, righ- - 
teous, juſt, and valiant; but alſo, chaſte, religious, 


ions under the rein, except love, whoſe empire he 
He ſaid, this was 
the very eſſence of chivalry, and no man had ever made 
his affection upon ſome beauteous object, for whoſe 
honour, and at whoſe command he would chearfully 
encounter the moſt dreadful perils  _ 
He took notice that nothing could be more irregular ' 
than the manner in which Crowe had aitempted to keep 
his vigil : for he had never ſerved his noviciate—he had 
not prepared himſelf with abſtinence and prayer—he _ 
had not provided a 1 godfather for the ceremony 
of dubbing— he had no armour of his own to wake; 
but, on the very threſhold of chivalry, which is the 
perfection of juſtice, had unjuſtly purloin'd the arms 
of another knight: that this was a meer mockery of a 
religious inſtitution, and therefore, unpleaſing m the 
fight of heaven; witneſs, the demons and hobgoblins 
that were permitted to diſturb and torment him in his 
—_ The 

Crowe haying liſtened to theſe remarks, with earneft- 
attention, replied, after ſome heſitation : © I am bound 
to you, brother, for your kind and chriſtian counſel — 
I doubt as how I've ſteered by a wrong chart, d'ye ſee 
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Quas for the matter of the ſciences, to be ſure, I know 
plain failing and mercator : and am an indifferent good 


ſeaman, thof I fay it that ſhould not ſay it: but as to 


all the reſt, no better than the viol block or the geer 
capſtan. Religion I ha'n't much over-hauled; and 
we tars laugh at your polite converſation, thof, may- 
hap, we can chaunt a few ballads to keep the handy 
, awake in the night watch; then for chaſtity, brother, 
I doubt that's not to be expected in a failor juſt come 
a ſhore, after a long voyage —ſure all thoſe poor hearts 


won't be damned for ſteering in the wake of nature. 


As for a ſweet-heart, Bet Mizen of St. Catherine's 
would fis me to a hair ſhe and I are old meſſmates; 
and —what ſignifies talking, brother, ſhe knows al- 
ready the trim of my veſſel, d'ye fee.” He concluded 
with ſaying, he thought he wa'n't too old to learn; 


and if Sir Launcelot would take him in tow, as his 


tender, he would ftand by him all weathers, and it 
ſhould not coſt his conſort a farthing's expence.“ 
The knight ſaid, he did not think himſelf of con- 


Mp ſequence enough to have ſuch a pupil; but ſhould al- 


ways be ready to give him his beſt advice, as a ſpeci- 
men of which he exhorted him to weigh all the cir- 


. cumſtances, and deliberate calmly and leiſurely, before 
he actually engaged in ſuch a boiſterous profeſſion, aſ- 


ſuring him that if, at the end of three months, his re- 
ſolution ſhould continue, he would take upon himſelf 
the office of his inſtructor. In the mean time, he gra- 
tified the hoſteſs for his lodging, put on his armour, 
took leave of the company, and mounting Bronzomarte, 
proceeded ſoutherly, being attended by his fquire 
_ _ 'Crabſhaw, grumbling on the back of Gilbert. 


CHAP, 
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Which is uithin a hair breadth of proving highly in- 
| Ss terefiing. _ 


EAVING Captain Crowe and his nephew for 
| the preſent, though they, and even the miſan- 
thrope, will re-appear in due ſeaſon, we are now ob- 
liged to attend the progreſs of the knight, who pro- 
ceeded in a ſoutherly direction, inſenſible of the ſtorm 
that blew, as well as of the darkneſs, which was hor- 
rible. For ſome time Crabſhaw ejaculated curſes in 
filence; till at length his anger gave way to his fear, 
which waxed ſo ſtrong upon him, that he could no 
longer reſiſt the defire of alleviating it, by entering in- 
to a converſation with his maſter. By way of intro- 


duction, he gave Gilbert the ſpur, directing him to- 


wards the flank of Bronzomarte, which he encountered 
with ſuch a ſhock that the knight was almoſt diſmount- 


ed. When Sir Launcelot, with ſome warmth, aſked 


the reaſon of this attack, the ſquire replied in theſe 
words: The devil, (God bleſs us) mun be playing 
his pranks with Gilbert too, as ſure as I'm a living 
foul !—T'ſe wage a teaſter, the foul fiend has left the 
ſeaman, and got into Gilbert, that he has—when a 
has paſſed through an aſs and a horſe, I'ſe marvel what 
beaſt a will get into next.“ Probably into a mule, 
(ug the knight ;) in that caſe you will be in ſome 

anger—but 1 can, at any time, diſpoſſeſs you with a 
horſewhip.'—* Aye, aye, (anſwered Timothy) your 
honour has a mortal good hand at giving a flap with a 
fox's tail, as the ſaying is—'tis a wonderment you did 
not try your hand on that there wiſeacre that ſtole yous 
honour's harneſs, and wants to be an arrant with a 
murrain to 'un—Lord kelp his fool's head ! it becomes 
him as a ſow doth a cart-faddle.” There is no guilt 
in infirmity (ſaid the knight ;) I puniſh the vicious on- 
ly." I would your honqur would puniſh Gilbert 


FY 
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then, {cried the ſquire) for 'tis the moſt vicious tuoad 


that ever I laid a leg over—but as to that ſame ſea- 
faring-man, what may his diſtemper be?“ Madneſs;* 


(anſwered Sir Launcelot.) * Bodikins, (exclaimed 
the ſquire) I doubt as how other volks are leame of 


the ſame leg - but a'n't vor ſuch {inail gentry as he to 


be mad: they mun leave that to their betters.” © You 


ſeem to hint at me, Crabſhaw :; do you really think I 


am mad? I may ſay as how I looked your honour in 


the mouth: and a ſorry dog ſhould I be, if I did not 


know your humours as well as I know e'er a beaſt in 


the ſteable at Greaveſbury-hall.“ Since you are fo 


well acquainted with my madnefs, (ſaid the knight) 


. what opinion have you of yourſelf, who ſerve and fol- 


low a lunatic ?* © I hope I ha'n't ſerved your honour 


for nothing, but I ſhall inherit ſome of your caft va- 


aries——when your honour is pleaſed to be mad, I 


ſhould be very ſorry to be found right in my ſenſes. 
Timothy Crabſhaw will never eat the bread of un- 


thankfulneſs—It ſhall never be ſaid of him that he was 


wiſer than his maſter : as for the matter of following a 


madman, we may fay your honour's face is made of a 


fiddle; every one that looks on you loves you.” This 
compliment the knight returned by ſaying, If my 


face is a fiddle, Crabſhaw, your tongue is a fiddle- 


tick that plays upon it—yet your muſic is very diſa- 


greeable—you don't keep time.“ Nor you neither, 


meeaſter, (cried Timothy) or we ſhouldn't be here wan- 


dering about under cloud of night, like ſheep-ſtealers, 


or evil ſpirits with troubled conſciences.” 


Here the diſcourſe was interrupted by a ſudden diſ- 


aſter, in conſequence of which the ſquire uttered an 


marticulate roar that ſtartled the knight himſelf, who 
was very little ſubje& to the ſenſation of fear: but his 
furprize was changed into vexation when he perceived 


Gilbert without a rider paſſing by, and kicking his 
heels with great agility. He forthwith turned his 


ſeed, and, riding back a few paces, found Crabſhaw 


' riſing from the ground. When he aſked what was 


become of his horſe, he anſwered in a whimpering 
an ants | the 7 | 85 tone, 
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tone, Horſe! would I could once ſee him fairly car- 


rion for the hounds—for my part I believe as how tis 
no horſe but a devil incarnate; and yet I've been worſe 
mounted, that I have—T'd like to have rid a horſe that 


was foaled of an acorn. „%% ᷑ pot 
This accident happened in a hollow way, overſha- 
dowed with trees, one of which the ſtorm had blown 


down, ſo that it lay over the road, and one of its 


boughs projecting horizontally, encountered the ſquire 
as he trotted along in the dark, Chancing to hitch 
under his long chin, he could not diſengage himſelf ; 
but hung ſuſpended like a flitch of bacon, while Gil- 


bert, puſhing forward, left him dangling, and, by his 
aukward gambols, ſeemed to be pleaſed with the joke, - 
This capricious animal was not retaken-without the 


perſonal endeavours of the knight : for Crabſhaw ab- 
ſolutely refuſing to budge a foot from his honour's fide, 
he was obliged to alight, and faſten Bronzomarte to a 
tree: then they ſet out together, and with ſome dif- 
ficulty found Gilbert with his neck ſtretched over a 


five-barred gate, ſnuffing up the morning-air. The 
ſquire, however, was not remounted, without having 


firſt undergone a ſevere reprehenſion from his maſter, 
who upbraided him with his cowardice, threatened to 
chaſtiſe him on the ſpot, and declared that he would 
divorce his daſtardly foul from his body, ſhould he 


ever be incommoded or affronted with another inſtance _ 
of his baſe-born apprehenſion. Though there was 


ſome riſque in carrying on the altercation at this junc- 
ture, Timothy having bound up his jaws, could not 
withſtand the inclination he had to confute his maſter. 
He therefore, in a muttering accent, proteſted that if 
the knight would give him leave, he ſhould prove that 
his honour. had tied a knot with his tongue which he 
could not untie with all his teeth. How, caitiff, 
(cried Sir Launcelot) preſume to contend with me in 


argument!* * Your mouth is ſcarce ſhut, (faid the 


other) ſince you declared that a man was not to be 


4095 960 for madneſs, becauſe it was a diſtemper now 


will maintain that cowardice is a diftemper as well as 


r 
* * go” Þ * 


2 40 * 
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madneſs; for nobody would be afraid if he could help ly 


It.” © There is more logic in that remark (reſumed ane 
the knight) than I expected from your clod- pate, OP] 
Crabſhaw : but I muſt explain the difference between ma 
cowardice and madneſs. Cowardice, tho' ſometimes per 
the effect of natural imbecility, is generally a preju- me 
dice of education, or bad habit contracted from miſ- no! 
Information, or miſapprehenſion, and may certainly be act 
cured by experience, and the exerciſe of reaſon: but wh 
this remedy cannot be applied in madneſs, which is a Pe: 
privation or diforder of reaſon itſelf.. So is cow- ha! 
_-ardice, as I'm a living ſoul, (exclaimed the ſquire) de: 
don't you ſay a man is frightened out of his ſenſes ? Fe 
For my peart, meaſter, I can neither ſee nor hear, ot! 
much leſs argufy when I'm in ſuch a quandary : ty, 
wherefore, I believe, odds bodikins! that cowardice lin 
and madneſs are both diſtempers, and differ no more Sir 
than the hot and cold fits of an ague. When it teakes eus 
your honour, you're all heat and fire and fury, Lord ipe 
bleſs us! but when it catches poor Tim, he's cold and dif 
dead-hearted, he ſheakes and ſhiyers like an aſpen- he 
leaf, that he does. © In that caſe, (anſwered the to 
knight) I ſhall not puniſh you for the diſtemper which pu 
ou cannot help, but for engaging in a ſervice expoſed Exe 
to perils, when you knew your own infirmity : in ter 
ttc fame manner as a man deſerves puniſhment, who ver 
enliſts himſelf for a ſoldier, while he labours under co} 


any ſecret diſeaſe.” At that rate (faid the 4 ag He 
my bread is likely to be rarely buttered o'both fides, I wh 
faith. But, I hope, as by the bleſſing of God, I have to 
run mad, ſo I ſhall in good time grow valiant, under co 
your honour's precept and example. 

By this time a very diſagreeable night was ſucceeded lad 


by a fair, bright morning, and a market-town appear- Bu 
ed at the diſtance of three or four miles, when Crab- du 
ſhaw, having no longer the fear of hobgoblins before dit 
his eyes, and being moreover cheared by the ſight of afc 
a place where he hoped to meet with comfortable en- it 
tertainment, began to talk big, to expatiate on the fol- by 


ly 
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ly of being afraid, and finally ſet all danger at defi- 


ance; when all of a ſudden he was preſented with an 


opportunity of putting in practice thoſe new adopted 
maxims. In an opening between two Janes, they 
perceived a gentleman's coach ſtopped by two highway- 
men on horſeback, one of whom advanced to recon- 
noiter and keep the coaſt clear, while the other ex- 
ated contribution from the travellers in the coach. He 
who acted as centinel, no ſooner ſaw our adventurer ap- 
pearing from the lane, than he rode up with a piſtol in 
hand, and ordered him to halt on pain of immediate 
death, 33 | | 5 
To this peremptory mandate the knight made no 

other reply than charging him with ſuch inapetuoſi- 
ty, that he was unhorſed in a twinkling, and lay ſpraw- 
ling on the ground, ſeemingly fore bruiſed with his fall, 
Sir Launcelot commanding Timothy to alight and ſe- 
cure the priſoner, couched his launce, and rode full 
ſpeed at the other highwayman, who was not a little 
diflurbed at fight of tuch an appartion. Nevertheleſs, 
he fired his piſtol without effect; and, clapping fpurs 
to his horſe, fled away at full gallop. The knight 
purſued him with all the ſpeed that Bronzomarte could 
exert ; but the robber being mounted on a ſwift hun- 
ter, kept him at a diſtance; and, after a chace of fe- 
veral miles, eſcaped thro' a wood fo entangled with 
coppice, that Sir Launcelot thought proper to deſiſt, 
He then, for the firſt time, recollected the ſituation in 

which he had left the other thief, and remembering 
to have heard a female ſhrick, as he paſſed by the 
coachwindow, reſolved to return with all expedition, 
that he might make a proffer of his ſervice to the 
lady, according to the obligation of knight errantry. | 
But he had loſt his way, and after an hour's ride, 

during which he traverſed many à field, and circled 
divers hedges, he found himſelf in the market-town 
aforementioned. Here the fixſt object that preſented 
itſelf to his eyes, was Crabſhaw, on faot, ſurrounded 
by a mob, tearing his hair, ſtamping with his feet, 
and roaring out in manifeſt diſtraction, Shew me 
3h | „ „„ 


Precipitation; while the robber, whoſe horſe ha 
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the mayor, (for the love of God) ſhew me the may- 
or !—O Gilbert, Gilbert! a murrain take thee, 
Gilbert! ſure thou waſt foaled for my deſtruc- 


From theſe exclamations, and the antic dreſs of the 


| ſquire, the people, not without reaſon, concluded 
that the poor ſoul had loft his wits; and the beadle 
was juſt going to ſecure him, when the knight inter- 


poſed, and at once attracted the whole attention of the 


| e Timothy, ſeeing his maſter, fell down on 
dis knees, crying, The thief has run away with Gil- 
bert you may pound me into a peaſte, as the ſaying 
is: but now T'ſe as mad as your worſhip ; and an't 
afeared of the devil and all his works.“ Sir Launcelot 
deſiring the beadle would forbear, was inſtantly obeyed 


by that officer, who had no inclination to put the au- 


thority of his place in competition with the power of 
ſuch a figure armed at all points, mounted on a fiery 
ſteed, and ready for the combat. He ordered Crab- 
ſhaw to attend him to the next inn, where he alighted; 
then taking him into a ſeparate apartment, demanded 


* 


an explanation of the unconnected words he had utter- 


ed. The ſquire was in ſuch agitation, that with infi- 
nite difficulty, and by dint of a thouſand different 
| vs his maſter learned the adventure to this ef- 
ect: Crabſhaw, according to Sir Launcelot's com- 
mand, had alighted from his horſe, and drawn his 
cutlaſs, in hope of intimidating the diſcomfited robber 
into a tame ſurrender, though he did not at all rehth 

the nature of the ſervice : but the thief was neither 
ſo much hurt, nor ſo tame as Timothy had imagined. 
He ſtarted on his feet with his piſtol ſtill in his hand; 
and preſenting it to the ſquire, ſwore with dreadful 
imprecations, that he would blow his brains out in an 
inſtant, Crabſhaw, unwilling to hazard the trial of 

this experiment, turned his back, and fled with * 
run 

away, mounted Gilbert, and rode off acroſs the conn- 
try. It was at this period, that two footmen belong- 


inc 
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they had undergone. In this diſtreſs, the fir | 
that occurred, was to make the beſt of his way to 
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ing to the coach, who had ſtayed behind to take their 
morning's whet,” at the mn where they had lodged, 
came up to the aſſiſtance of the ladies, armed with 


blunderbuſſes ; and the carriage proceded, leaving 
Timothy alone in diſtraction and deſpair. He knew 
not which way to turn, and was afraid of remainin 


on the ſpot, leſt the robbers ſhould come back an 


revenge themſelves upon him for the 1 
thought 


the town, and demand the aſſiſtance of the civil 
magiſtrate towards the retrieval of what he had 
loſt: a deſign which he executed in ſuch a manner, 
as juſtly entailed upon him the imputation of lunacy. 


While Timothy ſtood fronting the window, and an- 
ſwering the interrogations of his maſter, he ſuddenly 
exclaimed, Bodikins ! there's Gilbert !* and fprung 


into the ſtreet with incredible agility. There finding 
his ſtrayed companion brought back by one of the foot- 


men who attended the coach, he imprinted a kiſs on 
his forehead ; .and hanging about his neck, with the 


tears in his eyes, hailed his return with the following 
falutation : Art thou come back, my darling? ah 2 
Gilbert, Gilbert! a prize upon thee ! thou hadſt like 

to have been a dear Gilbert to me.! how could{ thou 


break the heart of thy old friend, who has known 


thee from a colt? ſeven, years next graſs have I fed 
thee and bred thee ; provided thee with ſweet hay, 
delicate corn, and freſh litter, that thou mought he 
warm, dry, and comfortable. Ha'n't I currycombed 
thy carcaſe *till it was as fleek as a ſloe, and cheriſhed 


- thee as the apple of mine eye? for all that thou haſt 


played me an hundred dog's-tricks ; biting, and kick- 
ing, and plunging, as if the devil was in thy body; 


and now thou couldſt run away with a thief, and leave 
me to be flea'd alive by muſter; what canſt thou fay 
for thyſelf, thou cruel, hard-hearted, unchriſtian 


tuoad! To this tender expoſtulation, which afforded 


much entertainment to the boys, Gilbert anſwered not 
one word ; but ſeemed altogether inſenſible to the 


careſles | 
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careſſes of Timothy, who forthwith led him into the er 

ſtable. On the whole, he ſeems to have been an un- 0 

ſocial animal: for it does not appear that he ever con- th 

tracted any degree of intimacy, even with Bronzo- he 

marte, during the Whole courſe of their acquaintance * 

and fellowſhip. On the contrary, he has been more th 

than once known to ſignify his averſion by throwing D 

out behind, and other eruptive marks of contempt for "0 

that elegant charger, who excelled him as much in per- hi 

ſonal merit, as his rider Timothy was outſhone by his te 

all- accompliſned maſter. While the ſquire accom- re 

modated Gilbert in the ſtable, the knight ſent for the ca 

footman who had brought him back; and, having d: 

: 3 him with a liberal acknowledgment, de- Je 
fired to know in what manner the horſe had been re- 8 

| trieved. | £ 4 5 1 

Ik! be ſtranger ſatisfied him in this particular, by gir- II 

ing him to underſtand, that the highwayman, perceiv- al 

Ing himſelf purſued acroſs the country, plied Gilbert bu 

ſo ſeverely with whip and ſpur, that the animal reſen- u 

ted the uſage, and being beſides, perhaps, a little ar 

ſtruck with remorſe for having left his old friend Crab- w 

| ſhaw, fuddenly halted, and ſtood ſtock ſtill, notwith- en 


ſtanding all the ſtripes and tortures he underwent; or 
if he moved at all, it was in a retrograde direction. 
The thief, ſeeing all his endeavours ineffectual, and 


himſelf in danger of being overtaken, wiſely quitted 
his acquiſition, and fled into the boſom of a neighbout - | 85 
Then the knight inquired about the ſituation of Us 
the lady in the coach, and offered himſelf as her 185 
guard and conductor: but was told that ſhe was al- of 
ready ſafely lodged in the houſe of a gentleman at fi 
me diſtance from the road. He likewiſe learned ra 
that ſhe was a perſon diſordered in her ſenſes, under m 
the care and tuition of a widow lady her relation : and fr 
that in a day or two they ſhould purſue. their journey r11 
northward to the place of her habitation. After the th 


Footman had been ſome time diſmiſſed, the knight re, 0 
EE IE xp cc. 3: 40-" woot i * 
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eollected that he had forgot to aſk the name of the per- 
ſon to whom he belonged; and began to be uneaſy at 
this omiſſion, which indeed was more intereſting than 
he could imagine: for an explanation of this nature 
would, in all likelihood, have led to a diſcovery, that 
the lady in the coach was no other than Miſs Aurelia 
Darnel, who ſeeing him unexpectedly in ſuch an 
cquipage and attitude, as he paſſed the coach, (for 
his helmet was off) had ſcreamed with ſurprize and 
terror, and fainted away. Nevertheleſs, when ſhe 
recovered from her ſwoon, ſhe concealed- the real 
cauſe of her agitation, and none of her atten- 
dants were acquainted with the perſon of fir Launce- 
lot. 8 . V 
The circumſtances of the diſorder, under which 
The was faid to labour, ſhall be revealed in due courſe, 
In the mean time, our adventurer, though unaccount- 
"ably affected, never dreamed of ſuch an occurrence; 
but being very much fatigued, refolved to indem- 
nify himſelf for the loſs of © laſt night's repoſe; 
and this happened to be one of the few things in 
which Crabſhaw felt an ambition to follow his maſter's 


DMA. . 
Which may ſerve to oe u, that true patriotiſmis of ng 


Fg* H E knight had not enjoyed his repoſe above 
1 two hours, when he was diſturbed by a variety 
of noiſes, as might have diſcompoſed a brain of the 
firmeſt texture. The ruinbling of carriages, and the 
rattling of horſes feet on the pavement, was inter- 
mingled with loud ſhouts, and the noiſe of fiddle, 
french-horn, and bagpipe. A loud peal was heard 
ringing in the church-tower, at ſome diſtance, while 
the inn reſounded with clamour, confuſion, and up- 
ToOar. VVV ES x | e 

Sir Launcelot being thus alarmed, ſtarted from 
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his bed, and running to the window, beheld a caval- 
cqcade of perſons well mounted, and diſtinguiſhed by 
blue cockades. They were generally attired like 


jockeys, with gold-laced hats and buckſkin breeches, 
and one of them bore a ſtandard of blue ſilk, in- 
ſeribed in white letters, Liberty and the Landed In- 
tereſt, He who rode at their head was a jolly figure, 


; of a florid complexion and round belly, ſeemingly 


turned of fifty, and, in all appearance, of a choleric 
diſpoſition. As they approached the market-place they 
waved their hats, huzza'd, and cried aloud, No foreign 


Connections, — Old England for ever. This acclama- 


tion, however, was not fo loud or univerſal, but that 
our adventurer could diſtinctly hear a country-cry from 
the populace, of No Slavery, No Popiſh Pretender. 
An inſinuation ſo ill reliſhed by the cavaliers, that 
they began to ply their horſewhips among the multi- 


tude, and were, in their turn, ſaluted with a diſcharge | 
or volley of ſtones, dirt, and dead cats; in conſequence _ 
of which ſome teeth were demoliſhed, and many ſur- 


touts defiled. 


Our adventurer's attention was ſoon called off 
from this ſcene, to contemplate another proceſſion of 
people on foot, adorned with bunches of orange rib- 

bons, attended by a regular band of muſick, playing 


God fave great George our king, and headed by a 


* 


air, or rather briſtles, jet black, and frowzy. His 


apparel was very gorgeous, though his addreſs was 
aukward ; he was accompanied by the mayor, recorder, 
and heads of the corporation, in their formalities, His 


enſigns were known by the inſcription, Liberty of 


_ Conſcience and the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; and the peo- 
ple faluted him as he paſſed with repeated cheers, that 
ſeemed to prognoſticate ſucceſs. He had particular- 
ly ingratiated himſelf with the good women, who lined 

the ſtreet, and fant forth many ejaculatory petitions in 


his favour, 


thin, ſwarthy perſonage, of a fallow aſpect and large 
Fossa eyes arched over with two thick ſemicircles of 
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Sir Launcelot immediately comprehended the mean- 
img of this ſolemnity : he perceived it was the prelude 
to the election of a member to repreſent the county  - 
m parliament, and he was ſeized with an eager delire 
to know the names and characters of the competitors. 
In order to gratify this defire, he made repeated appli- 
cation to the bell-rope that depended from the ceiling 
of his apartment ; but this produced nothing, except 
the repetition of the words Coming, Sir, which _ 
echoed from three or four different corners of the houſe, - 
The waiters were ſo diſtracted by a variety of calls, 
that they ſtood motionleſs, in the ſtate of the ſchool- 
man's afs between two bundles of hay, incapable It 
- determining where they ſhould firſt offer their atten- 
eee . 
Our kaight's patience was almoſt exhauſted, when 
Crabſhaw entered the room, in a very ſtrange equi- 
page: one half of his face appeared cloſe ſhaved, 
and the other covered with lather, while the blood 
triekled in two rivulets fiom his nofe, upon a bar- 
ber's cloth that was tucked under his chin; he look- 
ed prim with indignation, and, under his left arm 
carried his cutlaſs, unſheathed. Where he had acquired 
o much of the profeſſion of knight-errantry we ſhall _ 
not pretend to determine; but, certain it is he tell 
on his knees before Sir Launcelot, crying, with an 
accent of rage and diſtraction, In the name of St. 
George for England, I beg a boon, fir knight, and 
22 compliance I demand, before the peacock and the | 
dies. „ . N 2 
Sir Launcelot, aſtoniſhed at this addrefs, replied in 
a a lofty ſtrain, Valiant ſquire, thy boon is granted, 
Provided it doth not contravene the laws of the land, 
and the conſtitutions of .chivalry.* Then 1 craye 
leave (anſwered Crabſhaw) to challenge and defy to 
mortal combat, that caitif barber who hath left me in 
this piteous condition; and I vow by the peacock, that 
5 I will not ſhave my beard, until I have ſhaved his head 
Som his ſhoulders : fo may I thrive in the occupation. 


Before 


5 of an arrant ſquire. 
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Before his maſter had time to enquire into partien- 


lars, they were joined by a decent man in boots, Wo 


was likewiſe a traveller, and had ſeen the riſe and 
progreſs of Timothy's diſaſter. He gave the knight 
to underſtand, that Crabſnaw had ſent for a barber, 


and already undergone one half of the operation, 
| when the operator received the long expected meſſage 


from both the gentlemen, who ſtood candidates at the 


election. The double ſummons was no ſooner intimated 
to him, than he threw down his baſon and retired with 


precipitation, leaving the ſquire in the ſuds. Timo- 
thy, incenſed at this deſertion, followed him with equal 
cclerity into the ſtreet, where he collared the ſhaver, 
and inſiſted upon being entirely trimmed, on pain of 


| the baſtinado. The other finding himſelf thus arreſted, 
and having no time to ſpare for altercation, lifted up 


his fiſt, and diſcharged it upon the ſnout of Crabſhaw 


with ſuch force, that - the unfortunate aggreſſor was 


Fain to bite the ground, while the victor haſtened away, 


in hope of touching the double wages of corrup- : 


tion. 


The knight being informed of theſe circumſtances, 
; told Timothy with a ſmile, that he ſhould have li- 


berty to defy the barber ; but in the mean time, he 
ordered him to faddle Bronzomarte, and prepare for 
immediate ſervice. While the ſquire was thus em- 
ployed, his maſter engaged in converſation with the 
ſtranger, who happened to be a London dealer travel- 
ling for orders, and was well acquainted with the par- 


; ticulars which our adventurer wanted to know. It 


was from this communicative tradeſman he learned 
that, the competitors were Sir Valentine Quickiet and 
Mr. Iſaac Vanderpelft ; the firſt a meer tox-hunter, 
. who depended for ſucceſs in this election upon his 
_ intereſt among the high-flying gentry ; the other 2 
Kock-jobber and contractor, of foreign extract, not 
without a mixture of Hebrew blood, immenſely rich, 
who was countenanced by his grace of —, and ſuppoſed 
to have Uftibuted large Jones in GG A — Gf 
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votes among the yeomanry of the county, poſſeſſed 
of ſmall freeholds, and copy-holders, a great number 


of which laſt reſided in this borough. He faid, theſe 
were generally diſſenters and weavers; and that the 


mayor, who was himſelf a manufacturer, had receiv- 
ed a very conſiderable order for exportation, in conſe- 


- quence of which, it was believed, he would ſupport 
Mr. Vanderpelft with all his influence and credit. 


Sir Launcelot, rouzed at this intelligence, called for 
his armour, which being buckled on in a hurry, he 
mounted his ſteed, attended by Crabſhaw on Gilbert, 


and rode immediately into the midſt of the multitude 


by which the huſtings were ſurrounded, juſt as Sir Va- 
lentine Quickſet began to harangue the people from an 
occaſional theatre, formed of a plank ſupported by the 
upper board of the public ſtocks, and an inferior rib 
of a wooden cage pitched alſo for the accommodation 
of petty delinquents. „„ OP avg 
Though the ſingular appearance of Sir Launcelot 
at firſt attracted the eyes of all the ſpectators, yet they 
did not fail to yield attention to the ſpeech of his bro- 
ther knight, Sir Valentine, which ran in the follow- 

ing ſtrain: Gentlemen vreehoulders of this here 
county, I ſha'n't pretend to meake a vine vlouriſhing 
ſpeech, — I'm a plain ſpoken man, as you all know, I 
hope I ſhall always ſpeak my maind without, vear or 


 yavour, as the ſaying is. *Tis the way of the Qick- 


ofets—we are no upſtarts, nor yorreigners, nor have 
we any Jewiſh blood in our veins ;z—we have lived in 
this here neighbourhood time out of maind, as you 
all know: and poſſeſs an eſtate of vive thouſand clear, 
which we ſpend at whoam, among you, in old Eng- 
liſh hofpitality—all my vorevathers have been parlia» 
ment-men, and I can prove that ne'er a one o'um 
gave a fingle vote for the court fince the revolution. 
Vor my own peart, I value not, the mmiltry three 
ſkips of à louſe, as the zaying is.—I ne'er knew bur 
one miniſter that was an honeſt man ; and vor all the 
reſt I care not if they were hanged as high as FROM: 
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with a pox to *un.—I am, thank God, a vree-born, 
true-hearted Engliſhman, and a loyal, thof unworthy 
ſon of the church—vor all they have done vor H—-r, 
I'd vain know what they have done vor the church, 
with a vengeance—vor my oun part, I hate all vor- 


reigners, and vorreign meaſures, ' whereby this poor 
nation is broken backed with a diſmal load of debt, 


and taxes riſe ſo high that the poor cannot get bread, 


Gentlemen vreehoulders of this county. I value no 


Miniſter a vig's end, d'ye ſee; if you will vavour me 
With your votes and intereſt, whereby I may be re- 
turned, I'll engage one half of my eſtate that I never 
cry yea to vour ſhillings in the pound; but will crols 
the miniftry in every thing, as in duty bound, and as 
becomes an honeſt vreeholder in the ould intereſt—hbut, 
if you fell your votes and your country for hire, you 
will be deteſted in this here world, and damned in 
the next to all eternity : ſo I leave every man to his 
own conſcience.” EE mY 


This eloquent oration was received by his own 


friends with loud peals of applauſe ; which, how- 
ever, did not diſcourage his competitor, who confi- 


dent of his own ſtrength aſcended the roſtrum, or, in 


other words, an old caſk, ſet upright for the purpoſe. 
Having bowed all round to the audiencey with a ſmile 


of gentle condeſcenſion, he told them, how ambiti- 


ous he was of the honour to repreſent this county in 
parliament 3 and how happy he found himſelf in the 
encouragement of his friends, who had ſo unani- 
mouſly agreed to ſupport his pretenſions. He ſaid, 
over and above the qualification he poſſeſſed among 
them, he had fourſcore thouſand poveds in his pocket, 
which he had acquired by commerce, the ſupport of 


the nation, under the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, in 


defence of which he was ready to ſpend the laſt 


farthing. He owe. himſelf a faithful ſubject to his 
majeſty king George, ſincerely attached to the pro- 


teſtant ſucceſſion, in deteſtation and defiance of a po- 
piſh, and abjured, and outlawed pretender ; and de- 
clared that he would exhauſt his ſubſtance and his 
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blood, if neceſſary in maintaining the principles of the 
glorious revolution. This (cried he) is the, ſolid 
baſis and foundation upon which I ſtand.* 306) 

Theſe laſt words had fearce proceeded from his 


mouth, when the head of the barrel or puncheon on 


which he ſtood, being frail and infirm, gave way; ſo 
that down he went with a craſh, and in a twinkjing 
diſappeared from the eyes of the aſtoniſhed beholders. 
The fox-hunters perceiving his diſaſter, exclaimed, 
in the phraſe and accent of t | 
ſtole away !* and with hideous vociferation, joined in 
the ſylvan chorus which the hunters hollow when the 
hounds are at fault. J aces ain 44 
The diſaſter of Mr. Vanderpelft was ſoon repair- 
ed by the aſſiduity of his friends, who diſengaged him 
from the barrel in a trice, hoiſted him on the ſhoulders 
of four ſtrong weavers, and reſenting the unmannerly 
exultation of their antagoniſts, began to form them 
ſelves in order of battle. An obftinate fray would 


have undoubtedly enſued, had not their mutual indig- 


nation given way to their curioſity, at the motion of 
our knight, who had advanced into the middle between 
the two fronts, and waving his hand as a ſignal for 
them to give attention, addrefſed himſelf to them with 
oe: demeanor, in theſe words : Countrymen, 
riends, and fellow-citizens, you are this day aſſem- 
bled to determine a point of the utmoſt conſequence 


to be determined by far other weapons than brutal 
force and factious clamour. You, the freemen of 
England, are the baſis of that excellent conſtitution, 
which hath long flouriſhed the object of envy and ad- 
miration. To you belongs the ineſtimable privilege 
of chooſing a delegate properly qualified to repreſent 

f parliament. This is your 
birth-right, inherited from your anceſtors, obtained 
by their courage, and ſealed with their blood. It is 
not only your birth-right, which you ſhould maintain 
in defiance of all danger, but alſo a ſacred truſt, to 
be exeruted with the moſt ſcrupulous care and —_ Y 


he chace, Stole away! 8 8 


H 
er 
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The perſon whom you truſt ought not only to be, en- 


dued with the moſt inflexible integrity, but ſhould. 
I:kewiſe poſſeſs a fund of knowledge that may enable 


him to act as a part of the legiſlature. He muſt be 


well acquainted with the hiſtory, the conſtitution, and 
the laws of his country: he mult underſtand the forms 
of. buſineſs, the extent of the royal prerogative, the 
privilege of parliament, the detail of government, 
the nature and regulation of the finances, the diffe- 
rent branches of commerce, the politicks that prevail, 
and the connections that ſubſiſt among the different 
powers of Europe: for, on all theſe ſubjects, the de- 
liberations of a houſe of commons occationally turn: 
but theſe great purpoſes will never be anſwered by 


dlecting an illiterate. ſavage, ſcarce qualified, in point 


of underſtanding, to act as a country juſtice of the 
peace, a man who has ſcarce ever travelied beyond 
the excurſion of a fox-chaſe, whole converſation ne- 
ver rambles farther than his able, his kennel, and 
his barn- yard; who rejects decorum as degeneracy, 

miſtakes ruſticity for independence, aſcertains his cou- 


rage by leaping over gates and ditches, and founds 


his triumph on feats of drinking; who holds his 
eſtate by a factious tenure, profeſſes himſelf the blind 
flave of a party, without knowing the principles that 
gave it birth, or the motives by which it is actuated, 


and thinks that all patriotiſm conſiſts in railing indiſ- 


criminately at miniſters, and obſtinately oppoſing e- 
very meaſure of the adminiſtration. Such a man, 
with no evil intentions of his own, might be uſed as 
a dangerous tool in the hands of deſperate faction, by 
ſcattering the ſeeds of diſaffection, embarraſſing the 


wheels of government, and reducing the whole king- 


dom to anarchy. 


Here the knight was interrupted, by the ſhouts and 


acclamations of the Vanderpelfites, who cried aloud, 
s Hear him ! hear him! long life to the iron caſed 
orator.” This clamour ſubſiding, he proſecuted his 


| harangue to the following effect: 
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\ © Such a man as J have deſcribed may be dangerous 


from ignorance, but is neither ſo miſchievous nor fo 


detellable as the wretch who knowingly betrays his 
truſt, and ſues to be the hirelivg and proſtitute of a 
-weak and worthleſs minifter ; a ſordid knave, withont 


honour or principle, who belongs to no family, whole 


- example can reproach him with "degeneracy ; ; who has 
no country to command his reſpect, no friends to en- 
gage his affection, no religion to regulate bis morals, 
uo conicience to reſtrain his iniquity, and who wor- 
' ſhips no God but Mammon. An inſnvating miſ- 
creant, who undertakes for the dirtieft work of the 
vileſt adminiſtration ; who practiſes national uſury, 
receiving by wholeſale the rewards of venality, and 
diſtributing the wages of corruption by retail.“ 

In this place our adventurer's ſpeech was drowned 
in the acclamaticn of the fox-hunters, who now | 
triumphed in their turn, and hoickſed the ſpeaker, | 
exclaiming, Well opened, Jowler—to un, to 'un, 
to un again, Sweetlips! bey, Merry, Whitefoot!“ 


After a ſhort interruption, he thus reſumed his dit 


courſe: 
When ſuch a caitiff preſents pimſelf to you, like | 
the devil, with a temptation in his hand, avoid him as 
if be were in fact the devil—it is not the offering of 
diſintereſted love; for, what ſhould induce him, who 


has no affections, to love you, to whoſe perſons he is 
an utter ſtranger? alas ! it is not a benevolence, but 
a bribe. He wants to buy you at one market, that he 
may fell you at another. Without doubt, his inten- 
tion is to make an advantage of his purchaſe z and 


this aim he cannot accompliſh, but by facrificing, in 


fome ſort, your intereſt, your independency, to the 


wicked deſigns of a miniſter, as he can expect no gra- 
tification for the faithful diſcharge of his duty. But, 


even if he ſhould not find an opportunity of {citing 
you to advantage, the crime, the ſhame, the infamy, 


will ſtill be the "ame i in you, who, baſer than the moſt _ 


abandoned proſtitutes, have fold yourſelves and your 
— for hire — for a paultry price, to be refunded 


. With 
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with intereſt by ſome miniſter, who will indemnify 
himſelf out of your own pockets : for, after all, you 
are bought and fold with your own money—the miſer- 
able pittance you may now receive, is no more than a. 
pitcher full of water thrown in to moiſten the ſucker 
of that pump which will drain you to the bottom. 
Let me therefore adviſe and exhort you, my country- 
men, to avoid the oppoſite extremes of the ignorant 


' _ clown and the deſigning courtier, and chooſe a man 


of honeſty, intelligence, and moderation, who will— 
The doctrine of moderation was a very unpopular 
ſubject in ſuch an aſſembly; and, accordingly, they 
rejected it as one inan. They began to think the 
ftranger wanted to ſet up for himſelf, a ſuppoſition that 


could not fail to incenſe both ſides equally, as they 


were both zealouſly engaged in their reſpective cauſes. 
The Whigs and the Tories joined againſt this intru- 
der, who being neither, was treated like a monſter, 
or chimera in politics. They hiſſed, they hooted, 
and they hollowed; they annoyed him with miſſiles of 
dirt, ſticks, and ſtones; they curſed, they threatened 
and reviled, till at length his patience was exhauſted. 
« Ungrateful, and abandoned miſcreants ! (he ſaid) 
I ſpoke to you as men and chriſtians, as free-bern 
| Britons and fellow citizens: but I perceive yau are 
a pack of venal, infamous ſcoundrels, and I will treat 
you accordingly.” So ſaying he brandiſhed his lance, 
and riding into the thickeſt-of the concourſe, laid a- 
bout him with ſuch dexterity and effect, that the mul - 
titude was immediately diſperſed, and he retired with- 
out further moleſtation. Vf. 
The ſame good fortune did not attend ſquire Crab- 
ſhaw in his retreat. The ludicrous ſingularity of his 
features, and the half-mown crop of hair that briſtled 
from one ſide of his countenance, invited ſome wags to 
make merry at his expence : one of them clapped a 
Furze-buſh under the tail of Gilbert, who, feeling 
himſelf thus ſtimulated @ paſteriori, kicked and plung- 
dd and capered in ſuch a manner, that Timothy could 
- hardly keep the ſaddle. In this commotion he loſt bis 
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cap and his periwig, while the rabble pelted him 

in ſuch a manner, that before he could join his 
K maſter, he looked like a pillar, or rather a pillory, of 


Vyiich fheweth that he who plays at bowls, will ſome- Il 
: Times meet with rubbers, 4 5 
. I R LaunceJot, boiling with indignation at the 1 
. venality and faction of the electors, which he had bY 
: | harangued to fo little purpoſe, retired with the moſt 1 
, deliberate diſdain towards one of the gates of the oy 

| town, on the outſide of which his curioſity was at- "8 
/ BU tracted by a concourſe of people, in the midſt of . 
7 whom ſtood Mr, Ferret, mounted upon a ſtsol, with a 
© a kind of ſachel hanging round his neck, and a vial. oy 
„ diſplayed in his right hand, while he held forth to tho 5p 
Y audience in a very vehement ſtrain of elocution. 55 
4 Crabſhaw thought himſelf happily delivered when 9 
; he reached the ſuburbs, and 13 ed without halt- 4 
1) ing: but his maſter mingled with the crowd, and 3 
< heard the orator expreſs himſelf to this effect: Very x 
a likely, you may undervalue me and my medicine, be- g 
at <av{c I don t appear upon a Rage of rotten boards, in = 
10 a ſhabby velvet coat and tye-periwig, with a fooliſh ff 
3 fellow in motley, to make you laugh by making wry TY 
8 faces: but I ſcorn to uſe theſe dirty arts for engaging *s 
4 your attention. Theſe paultry tricks, ad captandum „ 
5 vulgus, can have no effect but on ideots, and if you 9 
TY are ideots, I don't deſire you ſhould be my cuſtomers. 1 
bis Take notice, I don't addreſs you in the ſtile of a nl 
Jed mountebank, or a High German doctor; and yet the i 
8 kingdom is full of mountebanks, empirics, and quacks. un 
1 We have quacks in Pn quacks in phyſic, quacks Y 
ling in law, quacks in politics, quacks in patriotiſm, 
ng quacks in government: High German quacks that 5 
>uld have bliſtered, ſweated, ble and purged the nation * 
+ his into an atrophy, But this is not all; they bave nat 1 
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only evacuated her into a conſumption, but they have 
intoxicated her brain, until ſhe is become delirious ;— 
ſhe ean no longer purſue her own intereſt ; or, indeed, 
rightly diſtinguiſh it: like the people of Nineveh, ſhe 
can hardly tell her right hand from her left; but, as a 
changeling, is dazzled and delighted by an ignis Fa- 
fuus, a Will o' the wiſp, an exhalation from the vil- 
eſt materials in nature, that leads her aſtray through 
Weſtphalian bogs and deſerts, and will one day break 
her neck over ſome harren rock, or leave her ſtick- 


ing in ſome H——n pit or quagmire. For my part, 


if you have a mind to betray your country, I have no 
objection. In ſelling yourſelves and your fellow- 
citizens, you only diſpoſe of a pack of rafcals who 
deſerve to be fold—If you feil one another, why 
ſhould not I ſell this here Elixir of Long Life, which 
if properly uſed, will protract your days till you ſhall 
have ſeen your country ruined ? I ſhall not pretend to 
diſturb your underftandings, which are none of the 
ſtrongeſt, with a hotch-potch of unintelligible terms, 
ſiuch as Ariſtotle's four principles of gencration, un- 
formed matter, privation, efficient and final cauſcs. 
Ariſtotle was a pedantic blockhead, and ſtill more 
| knave than, fool. The fame cenſure we may fafely 
put on that wiſe-acre Dioſcorides, with his faculties 
of fimples, his ſeminal, ſpecific, and principal virtues 
and that crazy commentator Galen, with his four ele- 
ments, elementary qualities, his eight complexions, 
his harmonies, and diſcords. Nor ſhall I expatiate 
on the alkaheſt of that mad ſcoundrel Parcelſus, with 
which he pretended to reduce flir into falts ; nor 
the archeus or ſpiritus rector of that viſionary Van 
Helmont, his ſimple, elementary water, his gas, fer- 
ments, and tranſmutations; nor ſhall I eniarge upon 
the fait, ſulphur and oil, the @adum wvagum, the 
mercury of metals, and the volatilized vitriol of other 
modern chymiſts, a pack of ignorant, conceited, kna- 
viſh raicals, that puzzle your weak heads with ſuch 
Jargon, juſt as a Germanized mr throws duſt 


* 


and amuſes. your fancy with twirling his fingers, and 


reciting the gibberiſh of hocus focus; for, in fact, the 
balance of power is a meer chimera ; as for the pro- 
teſtant religion, no body gives himſelf any trouble 
about it; and allies on the continent we have none 3 


or at leaſt, none that would raiſe an hundred men to 
fave us from perdition, unleſs we paid an extravagant 
price for their aſſiſtance. But, to return to this here 
Elixir of Long Life, I might embelliſh it with a great 
many high-founding epithets z but I diſdain to follow 


the example of every illiterate vagabond, that from 
idleneſs turns quack, and advertiſes his noſtrum in the 
public papers. I am neither a felonious dry-falter. 
returned from exile, an hoſpital ſtump-turner, a de- 
cayed ſtay-maker, a bankrupt printer, or inſolvent _ 
debtor, releaſed by act of parliament. I did not pre- 
tend to adminiſter medicines, without the leaft tincture 
of letters, or ſuborn wretches to perjure themſelves in 
falſe affidavits of cures that were never performed 
nor employ a fet of led-captains to harangue in my 


praiſe, at all publick places. I was bred regularly to 


the profeſſion of chymiſtry, and have tried all the 
proceſſes of alchymy, and I may venture to ſay, that 
this here Elixir is, in fact, the chrufion pepuromenon 


el puros, the viſible, glorious, ſpiritual body, from 
whence all other heings derive their exiſtence, as pro- 
ceeding from their father the ſun, and their mother 
the moon: from the ſun, as from a living and ſpiri- 
tual gold, which is meer fire: conſequently the com- 
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in your eyes, by lugging in and ringing the changes 
on the balance of power, the proteſtant religion, and 
your allies on the continent; acting like the juggler 
who picks your pockets, while he dazzles your eyes, 


| 


mon and univerſal firſt created mover, from whence 


all moveable things have their diſtin& and particular 
morions ; and alſo from the moon, as from the wife 
of the fun, and the common mother of all ſublunary 
things; and for as much as man is, and muſt be the 


comprehenſive "ed" of all creatures, and the micro- 
coſm, he is counſelled Gs Reyelations, to buy gold 


| abt or oppreſdon 7 but finding chem de t to the.tropes 
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that is thoroughly fired, or rather pure fire, that he 


may become rich and like the ſun; as on the contrary, 


he becomes poor, when he abuſes the arſenical poiſon; 
ſo that his filver, by the fire, muſt be calcined to a 
caput mortuum, which happens, when he will hold 
and retain the menſtruum out of which he partly ex- 
jſts, for his own property, and doth not daily offer up 
the ſame in the fire of the ſun, that the woman may 
be cloathed with the ſun, and become a fun, and there- 
by rule over the moon; that is to ſay, that he may 
get the moon under his feet, —Now this here Elixir, 


fold for no more than ſix- pence a vial, contains the 
eſſence of the alkaheſt, the archæus, the catholicon, 


the menſtruum, the ſun, moon, and to ſum up all in 


one word, is the true, genuine, unadulterated, un- 


changeable, immaculate and ſpecific chruſſon fepuro- 


menon ek puros. | ee 5 
The audience were variouſly affected by this learn- 


ed oration: ſome of thoſe who favoured the pretenſi- 
ons of the whig candidate, were of opinion that he 


ought to be puniſhed for his preſumption in reflecting 
ſo ſcurrilouſly on miniſters and meaſures. Of this 


ſentiment was our adventurer, though he could not help 
admiring the courage of the orator, and owning with- 
in himſelf, that he had mixed ſome melancholy truths 


with his ſcurrility. Mr. Ferret would not have ſtood 


ſo long in his roſtrum unmoleſted, had not he cunning- 
ly choſen his ſtation immediately without the juril- 


iction of the town, whoſe magiſtrates therefore could 
not take cognizance of his conduct; but application 


Was made to the conſtable of the pariſh, while our 


noſtrum-monger proceeded in his ſpeech, the concluſi- 


on of which produced ſuch an effect upon his hearers, 


that his whole cargo was immediately. exhauſted, He 


had juſt ſtepped down from his ſtool, when the con- 


table, with his ſtaff, arrived, and took him under his 


guidance. Mr. Ferret, on this occaſion, attempted 


y, exhorting them 


to vindicyte the hberty of the ſubjeR, againſt ſuch an 


a 


and 
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and figures of his elocution, he addreſſed himſelf to 
our knight, reminding him of his duty to protect the 
helpleſs and the injured, and earneſtly ſolliciting his 
inter poſition. Ae 5 
Sir Launcelot, without making the leaſt reply to his 
intreaties, reſolved to ſee the end of this adventure; 
and being joined by his ſquire, followed the priſoner 
at a diſtance, meaſuring back the ground he had tra- 
velled the day before, until he reached another ſmall 
borough, where Ferret was houſed in the common pri- . 
ſon. While he ſat a horſe-back, deliberating on the 
next ſtep he ſhould take, he was accoſted by the yoice 
of Tom Clarke, who called in a whimpering tone, 
through a window grated with iron, For the love of 
God! Sir Launcelot, do, dear Sir, be fo good as to 
. take the trouble to alight and come up ſtairs—I have 
ſomething to communicate of conſequence. to the come 6: 
M munity in general, and you in particular—Pray, do, =_— 
- dear Sir Knight. F beg a boon in the name of St. 
\e Michael and St. George for England.“ . 


* Our adventurer, not a little ſurpriſed at this ad- 
is dreſs, diſmounted without heſitation, and being ad- 

Ip mitted to the common jail, there found not only his 
h- old friend Tom, but alſo the uncle, fitting on a bench 


with a woollen night cap on his head, and a pair of 
ſpectacles on his noſe, reading very earneſtly in a book, 
which he afterwards underſtood was intituled, The 
Lite and Adventures of Valentine and Orſon.“ The 
captain, no ſooner ſaw his great patron enter, than he 

role and received him with the ſalutation of What 
cheer, brother ?* and before the knight could anſwer, 
added theſe. words; You ſee how the land lies—here . 
have Tom and I been faſt. a-ſhore theſe four and twen- 

ty hours; and this berth we have got by attempting to 
tow your galley, brother, from the enemy's harbour. 
—Adds bobs I if we had this here fellow whoreſon © 
for a conſort, with all our tackle in order, brother, 
| we'd ſoon ſhew 'em the toplail, ſlip our cable, and 
down with their barricadoes. But, howſomever, it 
don't ſignify talking—patience is a good ſtream-an- 
ESL Sore !!, ⅛ ⅛m- £550 oo 
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chor, and will hold, as the ſaying is, but damn my— 


as for the matter of my boltſprit.— Hearkye, hearkye, 


brother, damn'd hard to engage with three at a time, f 


one upon my bow, one upon my quarter, and one 


right a-head, rubbing, and drubbing, lying athwart 
hawſe, raking fore and aft, battering and grappling, 


and laſhing and claſhing adds heart, brother; craſh 


went the boltſprit down came the round top—up 

with the dead lights—I ſaw nothing but the ſtars at 
noon, loſt the helm of my ſeven ſenſes, and down TI ' 
broached upon my broad - ſide. | 


As Mr. Clarke rightly conceived that his uncle 
would need an interpreter, he began to explain theſe 
hints, by giving a circumſtantial detail of his own 


and the captain's diſaſter. He told Sir Launcelot, 
that notwithſtanding all his perſuaſions and remon- 
ſtrances, Captain Crowe inſiſted upon appearing in the 
Character of a knight-errant; and with that view had 


ſet out from the public houſe on the morning that ſuc- 


_ ceeded his vigil in the church; that upon the high- 
way they had met with a coach, containing two la- 
dies, one of whom ſeemed to be under great agi- 
tation: for, as they paſſed ſhe ſtruggled with the o- 


ther, thruſt out her head at the window, and faid 
ſomething which he could not diſtinctly hear; that 


Captain Crowe was ſtruck with admiration of her un- 


equalled beauty; and he (Tom) no ſooner informed 


him who ſhe was, than he reſolved to ſet her at liberty, 
on the ſuppoſition that ſhe was under reſtraint and in 
_ diſtreſs: that he accordingly unſheathed his cutlaſs, 


and riding back after the coach, commanded the dri- 
ver to bring to, on pain of death; that one of the 


ſervants believing the captain to be an highway-man, 


2 blunderbuſs, and in all probability would 
ave ſhot him on the ſpot, had not he (the nephew) 
rode up and aſſured them the gentleman was non com- 
pos: that notwithſtanding his intimation, all the three 


attacked him with the butt ends of their horſe- whips, | 
while the coach drove on, and although he laid about 


him with great fury, at laſt brought him to the ground 


by a firoks. on the temple; that Mr. Clarke himſelf 
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| then interpoſed in defence of his kinſman, and was al- 


ſo ſeverely beaten :, that two of the ſervants, upon ap- 
plication to a juſtice of the peace, reſiding near the 


| field of battle, had granted a warrant againſt the cap- 


tain and his nephew, and without examination, com- 
mitted them as idle vagrants, after having ſeized their 
horſes and their money, on pretence of their being 
ſuſpeed for highwaymen. But, as there was no 
juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, (added he) I am of opinion, 


the juſtice is guilty of a treſpaſs, and may be ſued for 


falſum impriſonamentum, and conſiderable damages 
obtained; for you will pleaſe to obſerve, Sir, no juſ= _ 


tice has a right to commit any perſon 'till after dus 


examination; beſides, we were not committed for an 
aſlault and battery, audita querela, nor as wandering 
lunatics by the ſtatute, who, to be ſure, may be ap- 
prehended by a jultice's warrant, and locked up and 
chained, if neceflary, or be ſent to their laſt legal ſet- 
tlement : but, we were committed as vagrants, and 
ſuſpected bighwaymen. Now we do not fall under the 
deſcription of vagrants; nor did any circumſtance ap- 
pear to ſupport the ſuſpicion of robbery : for to con- 
ſtitute robbery, there muſt be ſomething taken; but 
here nothing was taken but by bloss, and they were 
upon compulſion : even an attempt to rob, without 
any taking, is not felony, but a miſdemeanour. To 
be ſure there is a taking in deed, and a taking in law: 
but ſtill the robber muſt be in poſſeſſion of a thing ſto- 
len; and we attempted to ſteal nothing, but to ſteal 
ourſelves away—My uncle indeed, would have re- 
leaſed the young lady vi et armis, had his firength _ 
been equal to his inclination; and in ſo doing, I 
would have willingly lent my affiftance, both from a 
defire to ſerve ſuch a beautiful young creature, and al- 
ſo in regard to your honour, for I thought I heard 
her call upon your name.. MT 
Hal how! what! whoſe name? ſay, ſpeax 
heaven and earth !* (cries the Knight, with marks of 
the moſt violent emotion.) Clarke terrified at his 


gk, replied * L beg your pardon a thouſand times; f 


i I did 


| Clarke fa 
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terrific tone, laying his hand on his ſword) what 


young _ ha! What name did ſhe call upon ?!—— _ 
| ling upon his knees anſwered, not without 
ſtammering. Miſs Aurelia Darnel ; to the beſt of 


my recollection, ſhe called upon Sir Launcelot Greaves.” 


| © Sacred powers |! (cried our adventurer) which way 


did the carriage proceed? | 


When Tom told him that the coach quitted the 


poſt-road, and ſtruck away to the right, at full ſpeed, 


Sir Launcelot was ſeized with a penſive fit; his head 
ſank upon his breaſt, and he muſed in ſilence for ſeve- 
ral minutes, with the moſt melancholy expreſſion on 
his countenance : then recollecting himſelf, he afſum- 
ed a more compoſed and cheerful air, and aſked ſeve- 


ral queſtions, with reſpe& to the arms on the coach, 


and the liveries worn by the ſervants. It was in the 


courſe. of this interrogation, that he diſcovered he had 
actually converſed with one of the footmen, who had 


brought back Crabſhaw's horſe i a circumſtance that 


filled him with anxiety and chagrin, as he had omit- 


ted to inquire the name of his maſter, and the place to 


which the coach was travelling : though, in all pro- 
bability, had he made theſe inquiries, he would have 
_ received very little ſatisfaction, there being reaſon to 
think the ſervants were enjoined ſecrecy. Ihe knight, 
in order to meditate on this unexpected adventure, 
ſat down by his old friend, and entered into a rexerie, 
which laſted about a quarter of an hour, and might 
have continued longer, had it not been interrupted 
by the voice of Crabſhaw, who bauled aloud, © "ook 
to it my maſters—as you brew you muſt drink—this 
ſhall be a dear day's work to ſome of you, for my part 
I fay nothing—the braying aſs eats little graſs—one 


It barber ſhaves not fo cloſe, but another finds a few 


__, ſtubble— 


I did not ſay poſitively ſhe did ſpeak thoſe words: but, 
I apprehended ſhe did ſpeak them. Words, which 
may be taken or interpreted by law in a general, or 
common ſenſe, ought not to receive a ſtrained, or un- 
uſual conſtruction; and ambiguous words.'—* Speak, 
or be dumb for ever! (exclaimed Sir Launcelot in a 


— 
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ſtubble you wanted to catch a capon, and you've 
ſtole a cat. He that takes up his lodgings in a ſtable, 

muſt be contented to lie upon litter © 

The knight, deſirous of knowing the cauſe that 

prompted Timothy to apothegmatize in this manner, 

| looked through the grate, and perceived the ſquire 
fairly ſet in the ſocks, ſurrounded by a mob of peo- 
ple. When he caljed to him, and aſked the reaſon of 
this diſgraceful reſtraint, Crabſhaw replied, © There's 
no cake but there's another of the ſame make—who. 
never climed never fell after clouds comes clear wea- 
ther : *Tis all long of your honour I've met with this 
preferment ; no L of my own, but the intereſt 
of my maſter. Sir knight, if you will flay the juſtice, 
hang the conſtable, releaſe your ſquire, and burn the 
town, your name. will be famous in ſtory : but, if you 
are content, I am thankful. Two hours are ſoon 
ſpent in ſuch good cempany z in the mean time look to 
un jailor, there's a frog in the ſtocks,” . het 

Sir Launcelot, incenſed at this affront offered to his 

ſervant, advanced to the priſon door, but found it faſt 


; locked, and when he called to the turnkey, he was 

1 given to underſtand that he himſelf was priſoner. 

1 Enraged at this iptimation, he demanded at whoſe 

t ſuit; and was anſwered through the wicket. © At 

L the ſuit of the king, in whoſe name I will hold you 

o kalt, wien God's ene oh 

55 The knight's looks now began to lighten, he rolled 

ve his eyes around, and ſnatching up an oaken bench, 

to which three ordinary men could ſcarce have lifted from 

it, the ground, he, in all likehhood, would have ſhatter d 

e; the door in pieces, had not he been reſtrained by the 

ie, interpoſition of Mr. Clarke, who intreated him to have 
rht a little patience, aſſuring him he would ſuggeſt a plan : 


ted that would avenge him amply on the juſtice, without 
ok any breach of the peace. I fay the juſtice (added 
his Tom) becauſe it muſt be his doing. —He is a little 
art petulant ſort of a fellow, ignorant of the law, guilty 
one of numberleſs irregularities ; and if properly mana ged, 


* 
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may for this here a& of arbitrary power, be not only 


caſt in a ſwinging ſum, but even turned out of the 


commiſſion with diſgrace. — NY 

This was a very ſeaſonable hint, in conſequence of 
. which, the bench was ſoftly replaced, and Captain 
Crowe depoſited the poker, with which he had armed 


- himſelf to ſecond the efforts of Sir Launcelot. They 


now, for the firſt time, perceived that Ferret had diſ- 
appeared ; and, upon inquiry, found that he was in 


fact the occaſion of the knight's detention, and the 


quire's diſgrace. 

5 * 

| Deſcription of a modern Magiftrate. 8 
5 B EFORE the knight would take any reſolution 


for extricating himſelf from his preſent embar- 
raſſment, he deſired to be better acquainted with the 


character and circumſtances of the juſtice by whom 


he had been confined, and likewiſe to underſtand the 
meaning of his own detention. To be informed in 


this laſt particular, he renewed his dialogue with the 
turnkey, who told him, through the grate, that Fer- 


ret no ſooner perceived him in the jail, without his 
_ offenſive arms, which he had left below, than he de- 
fired to be carried before the juſtice, where he had given 


information againſt the knight, as a violater of the 
publick peace, who ſtrolled about the country with un- 


lawful arms, rendering the highways unſafe, encroach- 
ing upon the freedom of elections, putting his majeſty's 
liege ſubjects in fear of their lives, and, in all proba- 


bility, harbouring more dangerous deſigns under an 
affected cloak of lunacy. Ferret, upon this informa- 
tion, had been releaſed, and entertained as an evidence 


for the king; and Crabſhaw was put in the ſtocks, as 


an idle ftroller. | 


Sir Launcelot, being ſatisfyed with theſe particulars, 
addreſſed himſelf to his fellow-priſoners, and hegged 
they would communicate what they knew WE | 


* . „2 Deere é , 8 _ . Ä 
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the, worthy . e who had been ſo premature in 
the execution of his office. This requeſt was no ſooner 
ſignified than a crew of naked wretches crowded round 
him, and, like a congregation of rooks, opened their 
throats all at once, in accuſation of juſtice Gobble. 
The knight was moved at this ſcene, which he could 
not help eomparing, in his own mind, to what would 
appear upon a much more awful occaſion, when the 
cries of the widow and the orphan, the injured and 
oppreſſed would be uttered at the tribunal of an uner- 
fing judge againſt the villainous and inſolent authors 
of their calamity. . „„ . 
When he had, with ſome difficulty, quieted their 
clamours, confined his interrogation to one perſon 
of à tolerably decent appearance, he learned that 
juſtice Gobble, whoſe father was a taylor, .had for 
ſome time ſerved as a journeyman hoſier in London, 
where he had picked up ſome law-terms, by converſing 
with hackney-writers and attorneys clerks of the "wa. 
order; that upon the death of his maſter, he had in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the good graces of the widow, 
who took him for her huſband, ſo that he became a 
erſon of ſome conſideration, and ſaved money apacez 
that his pride, increaſing with his ſubſtance, was rein- 
forced by the vanity of his wife, who perſuaded him 
to retire from buſineſs, ſthat they might live genteelly in 
the country; that his father dying, and leaving a cou- 
ple of houſes in this town, Mr. Gobble had come 
down with his lady to take poſſeſſion, and liked the 
place ſo well as to make a more conſiderable purchaſe Wl 
in the nezghbourhood : that a certain peer wy indebted _ | 
to him a large ſum in the way of his buſineſs, and 


Ez either unwilling or unable to pay the money, had com- 
pounded the debt, by inſerting his name in the com- 

: miſſion ; fince which period his own inſolence, and his 

* wife's oſtentation, 1 all bounds; that, in 


the exertion of his authority, he had committed a 
. thouſand acts of cruelty and injuſtice againſt the poorer 
fort of people, who were unable to call him to a pro- 


A 9. 
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per account; that his wife domineered with a more 
ridiculous though leſs pernicious uſurpation, among 
_ the females of the place: that, in a word, ſhe was 
the ſubject of continual mirth, and he the object of 
univerſal deteſtation. Our adventurer, though extreme- 
ly well diſpoſed to believe what was ſaid to the pre- 
judice of Gobble, would not give intire credit to this 
deſcription, without firſt inquiring into the particulars 
of his conduct. He therefore aſked the ſpeaker, what 
was the cauſe of this particular complaint. For 
my own part, Sir, (ſaid he) I lived in repute, and 1 
kept a ſhop in this here town, well furniſhed with a 7 
great variety of articles. All the people in the place | 
were my cuſtomers; but what I and many others 
_ chiefly depended upon, was the extraordinary fale at 


( 
two annual cuſtomary fairs, to which all the country 

people in the neighbourhood reſorted to lay out their t 
money. I had employed all my ſtock, and even \ 

| engaged my credit to procure a large aſſortment of i 
= goods for the Lammas-market ; but having given my 1 
vote, in the election of a veltry-clerk, contrary to the 0 
V:intereſt of juſtice Gobble, he reſolved to work my h 
= ruin. He ſuppreſſed the annual fairs, by which a t] 
great many people, eſpecially publicans, earned the 0] 
bett part of their ſubſiſtence. The country people re- li 
bſorted to another town, I was overſtocked with a load w 
ol periſhable commodities ; and found myſelt deprived at 
1 of the beſt part of my home cuſtomers by the ill- nature de 
In and revenge of the juſtice, who employed all his influ- m 
I: ence among the common people, making uſe oß threats th 
aud promiles, to make them deſert my ſhop, and give ſo 

| their cuſtom to another perſon, whom he ſettled in the of 
14 ſame buſineſs under my noſe. Being thus diſabled from fu 
14 making punctual payments, my commodities ſpoil- WI 
ing, and my wife breaking her heart, I grew neg- 

| ligent and careleſs, took to drinking, and my affairs If 
went to wreck. Being one day in liquor, and pro- pre 
voked by the fleers and taunts of the man who had ſo ; 
ep ! 1. rack. him at tus on; door, vp" BY tal 


_ he 
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on which I was carried before the juſtice, who treat- 
ed me with ſuch inſolence, that I became deſperate, 
and not only abuſed him in the execution of his of- 
fice, but alſo made an attempt to lay violent hands 
upon his perſon. You know, Sir, when a man is 
both drunk and deſperate, he cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have any command of himſelf. I was ſent hither to 
jail, My creditors immediately ſeized my effects; 
and, as they were not ſufficient to diſcharge my debts, 
a ſtatute of bankruptcy was taken out againſt me: ſo 
that here I muſt lie, until they think proper to ſign my 
certificate, or the parliament ſhall pleaſe to paſs an a> 
for the relief of inſolvent debtors” 
The next perſon who preſented himſelf, in the crowd 
of accuſers was a meagre figure, with a green apron, _ 
who told the knight that he had kept a public houſe in 
town for a dozen years and enjoyed a good trade, 
which was in a great meaſure owing to a ſkittle ground, 


in which the beſt people of the place diverted them- 
ö ſelves occaſionally: that juſtice Gobble, being diſ- 
> obliged at his refuſing to part with a gelding which he 
7 had bred for his own uſe, firſt of all ſhut up the ſkit- 
A tle ground; but finding the publican ſtill kept his houſe 
e open, he took care that he ſhould be deprived of his 
licence, on pretence that the number of ale-houſes 
d was too great, and that this man had been bred to 
d another employment. The poor publican, being thus 


re WW deprived of his bread, was obliged to try the ſtay- 

| making buſineſs, to which he had ſerved an apprentice- 
ſhip : but being very ill qualified for his Needs, 6 
ſoon fell to decay, and contracted debts, in conſequence 
of which he was now in priſon, where he had no other 
fupport but what aroſe from the labour of his wife, 
who bad. gone'to fers. nh nnd, 

The next priſoner who preferred his complaint a- 
gainſt the unrighteous judge was a poacher, at whoſe 
practiſes juſtice Gobble had for ſome years connived, 
ſo as even to ſcreen him from puniſhment, in conſide- 
ration of being ſupplied with-game gratis, till at length 
he was diſappointed by accident, His lady had gi 4 
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aueſts to an entertainment, and beſpoke a hare, which 


the poacher undertook to furniſh, He laid his ſnares 


_ "accordingly over night; but they were diſcovered, and 


"taken away by- the game keeper of the gentleman to 
whom the ground belonged. All the excuſes the 


acher could make, proved ineffectual in appeaſing 


the reſentment of the juſtice and his wife, at being thus 
_ diſconcerted, Meaſures were taken to detect the de- 
linquent in the exerciſe of his illicit occupation: he 
was committed to ſafe cuſtody ; and his wife, with five 
bantlings, was paſſed to her huſband's ſettlement in a 
different part of the country. | | 


A ſtout ſquat fellow, rattling his chains, had juſt 


taken up the ball of accuſation, when Sir Launcelot 
was ſtartled with the appearance of a woman, whoſe 
looks and equipage indicated the moſt piteous diſtreſs. 
She ſeemed to be turned of a middle age, was of a 
. lofty carriage, tall, thin, weather-beaten, and wretch- 
. edly attired : her eyes were mflamed with weeping, 
and her looks diſplayed that wildneſs and peculiarity 
which denote diſtraction. Advancing to Sir Launcelot, 
| ſhe fell upon her knees, and claſping her hands toge- 
ther, uttered the following rhapſody in the moſt vehe- 
went tone of aflliftionr n | 

Thrice potent, generous, and auguſt emperor, 
here let my knees cleave to the earth, until thou ſhalt 
do me juſtice on that inhuman caitiff Gobble, Let 
him diſgorge my ſubſtance which he hath devoured : 


tie him restore to my widowed arms my child, my boy, 


the delight of my eyes, the prop of my life, the ſtaff 
of my ſuſtenance, whom he hath from my embrace 
ſtolen, betrayed, ſent into captivity, and murdered ! 


| © —Behold theſe bleeding wounds upon his lovely breaft 


ſee how they mangle his lifeleſs corſe ! Horrour 
give me my child, barbarians ! his head ſhall lie upon 
his Suky's boſom—ſhe will embalm him with her 
tears. —Ha ! plunge him in the deep! ſhall my boy 
then float in a watry tomb!—Juſtice, moſt might) 
- emperor! juſtice upon that villain who hath ruined us 

all I— May heaven's dreadful vengeance overtake — 
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may the keen ſtorm of adverſity ftrip him of all his 
leaves and fruit ! may peace forſake his mind, and reſt 

be baniſhed from his pillow, ſo that all his days ſhall 

be filled with reproach and ſorrow ; and all his nights 

be haunted with horrour and remorſe ! may he be ſtung 

by jealouſy without cauſe, and maddened by revenge 
without the means of execution! may all his offspring 

be blighted and conſumed, like the mildewed ears of 

corn, except one that ſhall grow up, to curſe his old 

age, and bring his hoary head with ſorrow to the 
grave, as he himſelf has proved a curſe to me and 

mine | ng eee eee, 

The reſt of the priſoners, perceiving the knight 
extremely ſhocked at her miſery and horrid impre- 
cation, removed her by force from his preſence, and 
conveyed her to another room: while our adventurer 
underwent a violent agitation, and could not for ſome 0 
minutes compoſe himſelf ſo well as to inquire mto 9 IM 
the nature of this wretched creature's calamity. The 
ſhopkeeper, of whom he demanded this ſatisfaction, 

gave him to underſtand that ſhe was born a gentle- 
woman, and had been well educated : that ſhe mar- 
ried a curate, who did not long ſurvive his nuptials ; 

and aiterwards became the wife of one Oakly, a 


ror, farmer, in opulent circumſtances ; that after twenty 
halt W years cohabitation with her huſband, he ſuſtained 11 
Let W ſuch loſſes by the diſtemper among the cattle, as he 
ed : could not repair; and that this reverſe of fortune 
151 was ſuppoſed to have haſtened his death: that the. 
A 


widow, being a woman of ſpirit, determined to keep 
up and manage the farm, with the aſſiſtance of an 
only ſon, a very promifing youth, who was already 
contracted in marriage with the danghter of another 
wealthy farmer. Thus the mother had a fair proſ- 
pect of retrieving the affairs of her family, when all 
ber hopes were daſhed and deſtroyed by a ridiculous 
pigue which Mrs, Gobble conceived againſt the young 
farmer's ſweet-heart, Mrs. Suſan Sedgemoor. This 
young woman chancing to be at a country aſſembly, = 
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where the grave-digger of the pariſh acted as maſter 
of the ceremonies, was called out to dance before 
Miſs Gobble, who happened to be there preſent alſo 
with her mother. The circumſtance was conſtrued 
into an unpardonable affront by the juſtice's lady, who 
abuſed the director, in the moſt opprobrious terms, 
for his in ſolence and ill manners; and, retiring in a 
_ - ſtorm of paſſion, vowed revenge againſt the ſaucy | 
minx who bad preſumed to vie in gentility with Mis 
I _ Gobble. The juſtice entered into her reſentment, 
The grave digger loſt his place; and Sukey's lover, 
young Oakely, was preſſed for a ſoldier. Before his 
mother could take any fteps for his diſcharge, he was 
| hurried away to the Eaſt Indies, by the induſtry and 
. contrivance of the juſtice. Poor Suky wept and pined 
until the fell into a conſumption. The forlorn widow, 
being thus deprived of her ſon, was overwhelmed 
With grief to ſuch a degree, that ſhe could no longer 
manage her concerns. Every thing went backwards: 
the ray in arrears with her landlord, and the proſpect of 
bankruptcy aggravated her affliction, while it added 
to her incapacity. In the midſt of theſe diſaſtrous cir- 
cumſtances, news arrived that her ſon Greaves had 
loſt his life in a ſea-engagement with the enemy; and 
' theſe tidings almoſt inſtantly deprived her of her rea- 
ſon. Then the landlord ſeized for his rent; and ſhe 
Was arreſted at the ſuit of juſtice Gobble, who had 
bought up one of her debts, in order to diſtreſs her, 
and now pretended that her madneſs was feigned. 
| When the name of Greaves was menticned our ad- 
© venturer ſtarted, and changed colour; and now the 
ſtory was ended, aſked, with marks of eager emotion, 
if the name of the woman's firſt huſband was not 
Wilford. When the priſoner anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, he roſe up, and ſtriking his breaſt, Good hea- 
ven! Ons he) the very woman who watched ove! 
my infancy, and even nouriſhed, me with her milk !|— 
She was my mother's humble friend.— Alas! por iy 
Dorothy! how would your old miſtreſs grieve to it WM La 
* her favourite in this miſerable condition ' While he. 
33 : ON pronounced 
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nounced theſe words, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
earers, a tear ſtole ſoftly down each cheek. Then he 
defired to know if the poor lunatic had any intervals of 
reaſon; and was given to underſtand, that ſhe was 
always quiet, and generally ſuppoſed to have the uſe 
of her ſenſe; except when ſhe was diſturbed by ſome 
extraordinary noiſe, or when any perſon touched up- 
on her misfortune, or mentioned the name of her op- 
preſſor, in all which caſes ſhe ſtarted out into extraya - 
gance and frenzy. They likewiſe iraputed great part 
of her diſorder, to the wart of quiet, proper 554, and 
neceſſaries, with which ſhe was but poorly ſupplied by 
by the cold hand of chance charity, Our adventurer 
was exceedingly afte&ted by the diſtreſs of this wo- 
man, whom he reſolved to relieve z and in propor- 
tion as his commiſeration was excited, his reſentment 
roſe againſt the miſcreant, who ſeemed to have in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the commiſſion of the peace on 
' purpoſe to haraſs and oppreſs his fellow-creatures. 
Tbus animated he entered into conſultation with Mr. 
Thomas Clarke concerning the ſteps he ſhould take, 
« firſt for their deliverance, and then or proſecuting and 
pimiſhing the juſtice. In reſult of this conference, 
the knight called aloud for the jaylor, and demanded 
to fee a copy of his commitment, that he might know 
the caule of his impriſonment, and offer bail; or, in 
caſe that ſhould be refuſed, move for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus. The jaylor told him the copy of the writ 
ſhould be forth coming ; but after he had waited ſome 
time, and repeated the demand before witneſſes, it was 
not yet produced. Mr. Clarke then, in a ſolemn tone, 
gave the jaylor to underſtand, that an officer, refuſing 


to deliver a true copy of the commitment warrant, was 


able to the forfeiture of one hundred Fusch for the 
- Hrit offence ; and for the ſecond to a forfeiture of twice 
12 ſum, beſides being difabled from executing his 
V 1 | 
Indeed, it was no eaſy matter to comply with Sir 
Launcelot's demand; for no warrant had been granted, 
P | 35 


| 7 took all opportunities of holding forth at veſtry and 
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nor was it now in the power of the juſtice to remedß 


7 | this defect, as Mr. Ferret had taken himſelf away 


_ privately, without having communicated the hame and 
defignation of the prifover, A circumſtance the more 


mortifying to the jaylor, as he perceived the extraordi- 


nary reſpect which Mr, Clarke and the captain payed 
to the knight, and was now fully convinced that he 
would be dealt with according to law. Diſordered 
with theſe reflections, he imparted them to the juſtice, 
who had in vain cauſed ſearch to be made for Ferret, 


and was now extremely well inclined to ſet the knight 


and his friends at liberty, though he did not at all 
ſuſpect the quality and importance of our adventurer, 


He could not, however, reſiſt the temptation of dif- 
Playing the authority of his office ; and therefore order- 

ed the priſoners to be brought before his tribunal, that, 
in the capacity of a magiſtrate he might give them a 
| ſevere reproof, and proper caution, with regard to their 


future behaviour. 5 „„ 
They were accordingly led thro' the ſtreet in pro- 


- ceſſion, guarded by the conſtable and his gang, fol- 
lowed by Crabſhaw, who had by this time been releaſed 
From the ſtocks, and ſurrounded by a croud of people, 
attracted by curioſity. When they arrived at the 
juſtice's houſe, they were detained for ſome time in the 
paſlage ; then a voice was heard, commanding the con- 
ſtable to bring in the priſoners, and they were intro- 
duced to the hall of audience, where Mr. Gobble fat in 
judgment, with a crimſon velvet night-cap on his head, 
on his right hand appeared his lady, puffed up with the 
pride of her huſband's office, fat, frowzy, and 
not over clean, well ftricken in years, without the lealt 
veſtige of an agrecable feature, having a rubicond 
noſe, ferret eyes, and imperious aſne&t. The juſtice 
himſelf was a little, affected, pert prig, who endea- 
voured to ſolemnize dis countenarce by aſſuming an 
air of conſequence, in which pride, impudence, and 
folly were ſtrangely blended. He alpired at nothing 
ſo much as the character of an able ſpokeſman ; and 


quartcs 
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quarter-ſeſſions, as well as in the adminiſtration of 


his office in private. He would not, therefore, Jet 
ſlip this occaſion of exciting the admiration of his 


| hearers, and, in an authoritative tone, thus addreſſed 
our adyenturer ; | 1 | 


„The laws of this land has provided—T ſays, as 


how proviſion is made by the laws of this here land, 
in reverence to delinquems and manefactors, where by 
the king's peace is upholden by we magiſtrates, who 


repreſents his majeſty's perſon, better than in e'er a 


contagious nation under the ſun: but, howſoemever, 
that there king's. peace, and this here magiſtrate's 
authority, cannot be adequably and identically upheld, 
if ſo be as how criminals eſcapes unpuniſhed. Now, 
friend, you muſt be confidentious in your own mind 
as you are a notorious criminal, who have treſpaſſed 


Again the laws on divers occaſions and importunities z 


if I had a mind to exerciſe the rigour of the law, ac- 
cording to the authority wherewith I am weſted, you 
and your companions in iniquity would be ſewerely 
puniſhed by the ſtatute : but we magiſtrates has a power 


to litigate the ſewerity of juſtice, and ſo I am content= _ 
ed that you ſhoulds be mercifully dealt withal, and 


even diſmiſſed. 5 | | 1 . 
Jo this harangue the knight replied, with a ſolemn 
and deliberate accent, If I underſtand your mean- 
ing aright, I am accuſed of being a notorious criminal; 
but nevertheleſs you are contented to let me eſcape 
with impunity. If I am a notorious criminal, it is 
the duty of you, as a magiſtrate, to bring me to 
condign Ce; and if you allow a criminal to 
eſcape unpuniſhed, you are not only unworthy of a 
place in the commiſſion, but become acceſſory to his 
guilt, and, to all intents and purpoſes, ſocius criminis, 

ith reſpect to your proffered mercy, I ſhall decline 
the favour; nor do I deſerve any indulgence at your 
hands : for depend upon it, I hall ſhew no' mercy 
to you, in the ſteps I intend to take for bringing 
you to juſtice, I underſtand that you have been Jong 
ITT CREE. 
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hackneyed in the ways of oppreſſion, and I have ſeen 

ſome living monuments of your inhumanity —of that 
hereafter. i | 

out cauſe aſſigned. I have been treated with indignity, 
and inſulted by jaylors and conſtables, led thro” the 
ſtreets like a fellon, as a ſpectacle to the multitude, 
obliged to dance attendance in your paſſage, and after- 
Wards branded with the name of a notorious criminal. 
Il now demand to ſee the information in conſequence 
of which I was detained in prifon, the copy of the 
warrant of commitment or detainder, and the face of 
the perſon by whom I was accuſed. I inſiſt upon a 
Compliance with theſe demands, as the privileges of a 
Britiſh ſubject ; and if it is refuſed, I ſhall ſeek redreſs 
before a higher tribunal.” Eo EG IN 
The juſtice ſeemed to be not a little diſturbed at 
_ this peremptory declaration; which, however, had no 
- other effect upon his wife, but that of enraging her 
choler and inflaming her countenance. © Sirrah! 


[© firrah! (cried ſhe) do you dares to inſult a workhip- 


ful magiſtrate on 'the bench ?—Can you deny that you 
are a vagram, and a dilatory fort of a perſon ? Han't 
the man with the ſatchel made an affidavy of it;z—If I 
was my huſband, I'd lay you faſt by the heels for your 
| reſumption, and ferk you with a primineery into the 
bargain, unleſs you could give a better accqunt of your- 


ſelf—TI would.“ 


_ Gobble, encouraged by this fillip, reſumed his petu- 
lance, and proceeded in this manner :—* Heark ye, 
friend, I might, as Mrs. Gobble very juſtly obſerves, 
trounce you for your audacious behaviour; but I ſcorn 
to take ſuch advantages: howſomever, I ſhall make 
you give an account of yourſelf and your companions 
for I believes as how you are all in a gang, and all in 
a tory, and perhaps you may be ſound one day all in 
a cord, What are you friend? What is your ſtation 
and degree? © I am a gentleman,” replied the knight. 
© Ay, that is Engliſn fora ſorry fellow, (ſaid the juſtice.) 

Every icle vagabond, who has neither home nor ha- 
_ bitation, trade nor profeſſion, deſigns hin: ſelf a gentle- 


myſelf have been detained in priſon, with- 
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man. But I muſt know how you live?” Upon my 
means, What are your means?” My eſtate,” 
« Whence doth it ariſe ?* © From inheritance.* © Your 


eſtate lies in braſs, and that you bave inherited from 
nature: but do you inherit lands and tenements?* . _ 4 


© Yes,” © But they are neither here nor there, I doubt. 


—Come, come, friend, I ſhall bring you about pre- 
ſently.” Here the examination was interrupted by the 


arrival of Mr. Fillet the ſurgeon, who chancing to 
paſs, and ſeeing a croud about the door, went in to 
ſatisfy his curiolity, © 55 


CHAP. XII, 


Which ſhews there are more ways to kill a dog than 


banging. 


ſuppoſe, will ſtrike the hull, and then you'll ſee her 


taken all a-back.* The doctor, who perfectly under- 
ſtood his diale&, aſſured him he might depend up- 


on his aſſiſtance; and advancing to the knight, ac- 
coſted him in theſe words : Sir Launcelot Greaves, 


your moſt humble ſervant. —When I ſaw a croud at 


the door, I little thought of finding you within, trea - 


ted with ſuch indignity.—Yet, I cant help being plea- 


kd with an opportunity of proving the eſteem and vene- 


M Fillet no ſooner appeared in the judgment- 
chamber of juſtice Gobble than captain Crowe, 
ſeizing him by the hand, exclaimed, Body o'me! 
Doctor, thou'rt come up in the nick of time to lend 
us a hand in putting about. —We'er a little in the ſtays 
here —-but howſomever we've got a good pilot, who 
knows the coaſt, and can weather the point, as the ſay- 

ing is. As for the enemy's veſſel, ſhe has had a ſhot 
or two already a-thwart her fore- foot; the next, I do 


a. 


ration I have for your perſon and character: you will 


do me a particular pleaſure in commanding my beſt 


ſervice,” 8 „ 8 
Our adventurer thanked him for this inſtance of his 
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friendſhip, which he told him he would uſe without 


heſitation; and deſired he would procure immediate 


bail for him and his two friends, who had been im- 
1 contrary to law, without any cauſe aſſigned. 
During this ſhort dialogue, the juſtice, who had heard 
of Sir Launcelot's family and fortune, though an 
utter ſtranger to his perſon, was ſeized with ſuch pangs 


of terror and compunction, as a groveling mind may 


e ſuppoſed to have felt in ſuch circumſtances ; and 


they ſeemed to produce the ſame unſavoury effects that 


are ſo humorouſly delincated by the inimitable Hogarth 
in the print of Felix on his tribunal, done jn,the Dutch 


ſtile. Nevertheleſs, ſeeing Fillet retire to execute the 


knight's commands, he recollected himſelf fo far as 


to tell the priſoners there was no occaſion to give them - 


* 


ſelves any further trouble; for he would releaſe chem 
without bail or mainprize. Then diſcarding all the 
inſolence from his features, and aſſuming an aſpect of 
the moſt humble adulation, he begged the knight 
ten thouſand pardons for the freedoms he had taken, 


= which were intirely owing to his ignorance of Sir 


Launcelot's quality. Yes, I'll aſſure you; Sir (ſaid 


the wife,) my huſband would have bit off his tongue, 


rather than fay black is the white of your eye, if ſo 


be he had known your capacity.—Thank God, we 


have been uſed to deal with gentle folks, and many's 


4 - the good pound we have loſt by them: but what of 
that; Sure we know how to behave to our betters. 


MIX. Gobble, thanks be to God, can defy the whole 


* 


world to prove that he ever ſaid an uncivil word, or 
did a rude thing to a gentleman, knowing him to be a 


perſon of fortune. Indeed, as to. your poor gentry 
and riff-raff, your tag, rag, and hobtail, or ſuch 


vulgar ſcoundrelly people, he has always behaved like a 
magiſtrate, and treated them with the rigour of autho- 
rity.” In other words (ſaid the knight,) he has 
ee over the poor, and connived art. the vices of 

ie rich: your huſband is little obliged to you for this 
confeſſion, woman.. Woman! (cried Mrs. Gobble, 
impurpled with wrath, and fixing her hands on her 
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ſides by way of defiance) I ſcorn your words Marry 
come up, woman! quotha: no more a woman than 
your worſhip.” Then burſting into tears, Huſband 


(coniinued ſhe,) if you had the foul of a louſe, you 


would not ſuffer me to be abuſed at this rate : you 
would not fit, ſtill on the bench, and hear your ſpouſe 
called ſuch contemptible epitaphs. — Who cares for his 
title and his knightſhip? You and I, huſband, knew 
a taylor that was made a knight: but, thank God, 1 
have noblemen to ſtand by me, with their privilegs and 
ERECT inn „5 

At this inſtant Mr. Fillet returned with his friend, 
a practitioner in the law, who freely offered to join in 
bailing our adventurer, a:*1 the other two priſoners, 


tor any ſum that ſhould be required. The juſtice, 


perceiving the affair began to grow more and more 


frious, declared that he would diſcharge the warrants, _ 


and diſmiſs the priſoners. Here Mr. Clarke inter- 
poſing, obſerved, that againſt the knight no warrant - 
had been granted, nor any information tworn to; con- 

ſequently, as the juſtice had not complied with the 
form of proceeding directed by ſtatute, the impriſon- 
(nd the other lawyer,) if a juſtice commits a fellon 
for trial, without binding over the proſecutor to the 
aſſizes, he ſhall be fined. “ And again (cried Clarke,) 
if a juſtice iſſues a warrant for commitment, where 
there is no accuſation, action will lie againſt the juitice.* 
* Moreover (replied the ſtranger,) if a juſtice of peace 
is guiſty of any miſdemeanour in his office, infor- 
mation lies againſt him in Banco Regis, where he ſhall 
be puniſhed by fine and impriſonment.” * And, be- 
ſides (reſumed the accurate Tom,) the fame court will 
grant an information againſt a juſtice of peace, on 
motion, for ſending even a fervant to the houſe of 
correction, or common jail, without ſufficient caule.* 
True! (exclaimed the other limb of the law) and, 

for contempt of law, attachment may be had againſt 
juſtices of peace in Banco Kegis, A juſtice. of peace 


| Hs by —  - 
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ment was coram non judice, and void. Right, Sir 1 
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was fined a thouſand marks for corrupt practiſes.“ 


Wich theſe words advancing to Mr. Clarke, he ſhook 
him by the hand, with the appellation of Brother, ſay- 
ing, I doubt the juſtice has got into a curſed hoyel.? 
Mr. Gobble himſelf ſeemed to be of the ſame opinion. 
He changed - colour ſeveral times during the remarks 


, which the lawyers had made; and now, declaring 


that the gentlemen were at liberty, begged, in the 
moſt humble phraſe, that the company would eat a 
bit of mutton with him, and after dinner the affair 
might be amicably compromiſed. To this propoſal 
our adventurer replied, in a grave and reſolute tone, 
If your acting in the commiſſion as a juſtice of the 
peace concerned my own particular only, perhaps I 
ſhould wave any farther inquiry, and reſent your in- 

ſolence no other way but by Alen contempt. If I 
thought the errors of your adminiſtration proceeded 

from a good intention, defeated by want of under- 

ſtanding, I ſhould pity your ignorance, and, in com- 
paaſſion, adviſe you to deſiſt from acting a part for 
Which you are ſo ill qualified: but the prepoſterous 

conduct of fuch a man deeply affects the intereſt of the 

community, eſpecially that part of it which, from its 
helpleſs ſituation, is the more intitled to our protection 
and aſſiſtance. I am moreover convinced, that your 
miſconduct is not ſo much the conſequence of an un- 
informed head, as the poiſonous iflue of a malignant 


heart, devoid of humanity, inflamed with pride, and 


rankling with revenge. The common priſon of this 
little town is filled with the miſerable objects of your 
cruelty and oppreſſion, Inſtead of protecting the help- 
leſs, reſtraining the hands of violence, preſerving the 


public tranquillity, and acting as a father to the poor, 


according to the intent and meaning of that inſtitution 
of which you are an unworthy member, you have dil- 
treſſed the widow and the orphan, given a looſe to all 
the. inſolence of office, embroiled your neighbours by 
fomenting ſuits and animoſities, and played the tyrant 
| among the indigent and forlorn, Yau have abuſed 
mie authority with which you were inveſted, intailed 5 
Rp %%%ͤ & T1 | reproach 
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reproach upon your office, and, inſtead of being re- 


vered as a bleſſing, you are deteſted as a curſe among 
your fellow creatures. 'This, indeed, 1s generally the 


caſe of low fellows, who are thruſt into the magiſtracy 4 


without ſentiment, education or capacity. Among 


other inſtances of your iniquity, there is now in pri- 
fon an unhappy woman, infinitely your ſuperior, in the 
advantages, of birth, ſenſe, and education, whom you 
have, even without provocation, perſecuted to ruin 


and diſtraction, after having illegally and inhumanly 
kidnapped her only child, and expoſed him to violent 
death in a foreign land. Ah caitiff ! if you were to 


forego all the comforts of life, diſtribute your means 
among the poor, and “ the ſevereſt penance that ever 


prieſtcraft preſcribed, for the reſt' of your days, you 
could not atone for the ruin of that hapleſs family; a 


family through whoſe ſides you cruelly and perfidiouſſy 
ſtabbed the heart of an innocent young woman, to 
gratify the pride and diabolical malice of that wretch- 
ed low-bred woman, who now ſits at your right hand 
as the aſſociate of your power and preſumption, Oh! 
if ſuch a deſpicable reptile ſhall annoy mankind with _ 


impunity, if ſuch a deſpicable miſcreant ſhall have it 
in his power to do ſuch deeds of inhumanity and op- 


preſſion, what avails the law? Where is our admired 
conſtitution, the freedom, the ſecurity of the ſubje&, 
the boaſted humanity of the Britiſh nation? Sacred 


Heaven If there was no human inſtitution to take 


cognizance of ſuch atrocious crimes, I would liſten to Io 
the dictates of eternal Juſtice, and, arming myſelf 


with the right of nature, exterminate ſuch villains from 
the face of the earth!' _ | 5 VR 


Theſe laſt words he pronounced in ſuch a ftrain, 
while his eyes lightened with indignation, that Gob- 
ble and his wife underwent the moſt violent agitation z_ 
the conſtable's teeth chattered in his head, the jailor 
trembled, and the whole audience was overwhelmed © 


with conſternation. _ 


Aſter a ſhort pauſe, Sir Launcelot proceeded in a 
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1 milder ſtrain: * Thank Heaven, the laws of this 
country have exempted me from the diſagreeable taik 
af ſuch an execution. To them we ſhall haye imme 
diate recourſe, in three ſeparate actions againſt you 
for falſe impriſonment; and any other perſon who has 
been injured by your arbitrary and wicked proceedings, 
in me ſhall find a warm protector, until you ſhall be 
expunged from the commiſſion with diſgrace, and have 
made ſuch retaliation as your circumſtances will allow 
for the wrongs you have done the community.” | 
In order to compleat the mortification and terror of 
the. juſtice, the lawyer, whoſe name was Fenton, de- 
clared, that, to his certain knowledge, theſe action: 
would be reinforced with diva proſecutions for cor- 
rupt practices, which hath lain Ent until ſome 
perſon of courage and influence ſhould take the lead 
againſt juſtice Gobble, who was the more dreaded as 
he ated under the patronage of Lord Sharpington. By 
this time fear had deprived the juſtice and his help- 
mate of the faculty of ſpeech. They were indced 
almoſt petrified with diſmay, and made no effort to 
ſpeak, when Mr. Fillet, in the rear of the knight, as 
ne retired with his company, took his leave of them in 
theſe words: | pe” | 8 
And now, Mr. juſtice, to dinner with what ap- 
petite you may.“ Our Adventurer, though warmly 
invited to Mr. Fenton's houſe repaired to a public 
inn, where he thought he ſhould be more ar his caſe, | 
fully determined to puniſh and depoſe Gobble from 
his magiſiracy, to effect a general goal-delivery of all 
the debtors whom he had found in confinement; 
and, in particular, to reſcue poor Mrs. Oakely from 
the miſerable circumſtances in which ſhe was invol- 
ved. | 8 e 
In the mean time, he inſiſted upon entertaining his 
friends at dinner during which many ſallies of ſea-wit 
and goed humour paſied between captain Crewe and 
_ EoRtor Fillet, which Jaſt had juſt returned from 2 
neighbouring village, whither he was ſummoned to fill 
a man's yard-arm, which had ſnapt in the ſlings, Their 
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enjoyment, however, was ſuddenly interrupted by 4 
loud ſcream from the kitchen, whither Sir Launcelot 


immediately ſprung with equal eagerneſs and agility. 


'There he ſaw the landlady, who was a woman in years, 


' embracing a man dreſſed in a Ae s jacket, while ſhe _ 
| exclaimed, It is thy own fleſh and blood, fo ſure as 
I'm a living ſoul.—Ah; poor. Greaves, poor Greaves, 


many a poor heart has grieyed for thee !' To this ſaluta - 


tion the youth replied, © I'm ſorry for that, miſtrefs. 
| How does poor mother ? how does Suky Sedge- N 


more. | 
The good woman of the beuge 4 not help ſned- 


: ding tears at theſe inter rogations z while Sir Launceloty 
interpoſing, ſaid, not without emotion, 1 perceive 


you are the ſon of Mrs. Oakely.—Your mother is in 
a bad ſtate of health; but in me you will find a real 
parent.* Perceiving that the young man eyed him with 


aſtoniſhment, he gave him to underſtand, that tus =_— 
name was Launcelot Greaves. | | 


Oakely no ſooner heard theſe words around | 
than he fell upon his knees, and ſeizing the knight's 
hand, kiſſed it eagerly, crying, God for ever bleſs 
your honqur : I am your name-ſon, ſure enough—but 


what of that? I can earn my bread, without being be- 


holden to any man.“ 
When the knight raiſed him up, he turned to che 


woman of the houſe, ſaying, © I want to ſee mother, 


I'm afraid as how times are hard with her; and E 


bare faved. ſome money for hep uſe.” This inſtance 


of filial duty brought tears inte the eyes of our ad- 


venturer, ho aſſured him his mother ſhould. be care+ 


fully attended, and want for nothing : but that it 


would be very improper to ſee her at preſent, as the 


ſurprize might ſhock her too much, conſidering. that 


ſhe believed him dead. Ey, indeed, (cried the land- 


Jady) we were all of the ſame opinion, being as the 


report went that poor Greaves Oakely was killed in . 


battle. Lord, miſtreſs, (ſaid Oakely) there wa'n't 
A word of truth in Nog 1 Are eee k 
| | ink. 
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think I'd tell alye about the matter? Hurt I was, to 


be ſure; but that don't ſignify ; we gave em as good 
as they brought, and fo parted. — Well, if fo be I can't 
ſee mother, I'll go and have ſome chat with Sukey,— 
What d'ye look fo glum for? ſhe an't married, is ſhe ? 
No, no, (replied the woman) not married; but 
almoſt heart- broken. Since thou waſt gone, ſhe has 
done nothing but ſighed, and wept, and pined herſelf 
into a decay, I'm afraid thou haſt come home too late 
to ſave her life. Os 113-4 | Ld nt gf COaneR 
Oskely's heart was not proof againſt this infor- 
mation. Burſting into tears, he exclaimed, * O my 
dear, ſweet, gentle Sukey ! have I then lived to be 
the death of her whom I loved more than the whole 
world !* He would have gone inſtantly to her father's 
houſe ; but was reſtrained by the knight and his com- 
pany, who had now joined him in the kitchen. The 
young man was ſeated at table, and gave them to 
. * underſtand, that the ſhip to which he belonged having 
arrived in England, he was indulged with a months 
leave to ſee his relations; and that he had received 
about fifty pounds in wages and prize money. After 
dinner, juſt as they began to deliberate upon the mea- 


| ſures to be taken againſt Gobble, that gentleman ar- 


rived at the inn, and humbly craved admittance. Fillet, 
{truck with a ſudden idea, retired into another apart- 


ment with the young farmer; while the juſtice, being 
admitted to the company, declared that he came to pro- 


Poſe terms of accommodation. He accordingly of- 
fered to aſk pardon of Sir Launcelot in the public pa- 
pers, and pay fifty pounds to the poor of the Pariſh, 
as an atonement. for his miſbehaviour, provided the 
knight and his friends would grant him a general re- 

leaſe. Our adventurer told him, he would willingly 


wave all perſonal conceſſions ; but, as the caſe con- 
cerned the community, he inſiſted upon his leaving off 
acting in the commiſſion, and making fatisfattion to 
the parties he had injured and oppreſſed. This decla- 
ration introduced a diſcuſſion, in the courſe of which 
the juſtice's petulance began to revive z when Filet, 
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entering the room, told them he had a reconciling mea- 
fure to propoſe, if Mr. Gobble would for a few mi- 
nutes withdraw. He roſe up immediately, and was 
fhewn into the room which Fillet had prepared for 
his reception, While he fat muſing on this untoward 
adventure, ſo big with diſgrace and diſappointment, 
young Oakely, according to the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived, appeared all at once before him, pointing to a 
2 wound, which the doctor had painted on his + 
chead. The apparition no ſooner preſented itſelf 
to the eyes of Gobble, than, taking it for granted it 
was the ſpirit of the young farmer whoſe death he had 
occaſioned, he roared aloud, * Lord have mercy upon 
us! and fell inſenſible on the floor. There being 
found by the company, to whom Fillet had communi- 
cated his contrivance, he was conveyed to bed, where 
be lay ſome time before he recovered the perfect uſe of 
bis ſenſes, Then he earneftly deſired to fee the knight, 
and aſſured him he was ready to comply with his 
terms, inaſmuch as he believed he had not long to 
lire. Advantage was immediately taken of this falu- 
my diſpoſition. He bound himſelf not to act as a 
Juſtice of the peace, in any part of Great Britain, 
under the penalty of five thouſand pounds. He burned 
Mrs, Oakely's note: paid the debts of the ſhopkeeper ; 
undertook to compound thoſe of the publican, and to 
ſettle him again in his bufineſs ; and, finally, diſcharg- 
ed them all from priſon, paying the dues out of his 
own pocket. Theie fteps being taken with peculiar 
eagerneſs, he was removed to his own houſe, where he 
aſſured his wife he had ſeen a viſion that prognoſticated 
his death; and had immediate recourſe to the curate - 
of the Pariſh for ſpiritual conſolation. © 
The moſt intcreſting part of the tafk that now re- 
mained, was to make the widow Oakely acquaint- 
ed with her good fortune, in ſuch a manner as might 
leait diſturb her ſpirits, already but too much diſcom- 
poſed. For this purpoſe they choſe the landlady, who, 
aſter having received proper directions how to regulate 
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her conduct, viſited her in priſon the ſame evening, 
Finding her quite calm, and her reflection perfectly 
reſtored, ſhe began with exhorting her to put her 
truſt in providence, which would never forſake the 
cauſe of the injured widow and fatherleſs : ſhe pro- 


miſed to aſſiſt and befriend her on all occaſions, as far 


as her abilities would reach : ſhe gradually turned the 
converſation upon the family of the Greaves ; and by 
degrees informed her, that Sir Launcelot, having 

learned her fituation, was determined to extricate her 
from all her troubles. Perceiving her aſtoniſhed, and 


deeply affected at this intimation, ſhe artfully ſhifted | 
the diſcourſe, recommended reſignation to the divine 


will, and obſerved that this circumſtance feemed to be 
an earneſt of further happineſs. © Oh! Fm incapable 
of receiving more! (cried the diſconſolate widow, 
with ſtreaming eyes)—Yet I ought not to be ſurpriſed 
at any blefling that flows from that quarter. The 
family. of Greaves were always virtuous, humane, 
and benevolent—This young gentleman's mother was 


my dear lady and benefactreſs : +he himſelf was 


ſuckled at theſe breafts.—-O! he was the ſweeteſt, 


omlieſt, beſt conditioned babe !—T loved not my own 


reaves with greater affection—but he, alas! is now 
no more! ©* Have patience, good neighbour, (ſaid 


the landlady of the White Harte) that is more than 


you have any right to affirm.— All that you know of 
the matter is by common report, and common re- 


ort is commonly falſe: beies, I can tell you I. 


have ſeen a liſt of the men that were killed in admiral 
P—'s ſhip, when he ſought the French in the Eafl 


Indies, and your ſon was not in the number.“ To this 


intimation ſhe replied after a conſiderable pauſe, © Don't, 


my good neighbour, don't feed me with with falſe 
hope. My poor Greaves too certainly periſhed in 4 


foreign land—yet he is happy.—had he lived to ſee me 
in this condition, grief would ſoon have put a period 


to his days. I tell you then, (cried the viſitant) he 


is not dead. I have ſeen a letter that mentions his be- 


me 
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me you are no longer a priſoner ; but ſhall live at my 


houſe comfortably, till your affairs are ſettled to your 
wiſh.” | 

The poor widow followed her in ſilent aſtoniſh- 
ment, and was immediately accommodated with ne- 
ceſſaries. 

Next morning her hoſteſs proceeded with her in the 
ſame cautious manner, until ſhe was aſſured that 
her ſon had returned. Being duly prepared, ſhe was - 
bleſſed with a fight of poor eee and fainted away 
in his arms. 

We ſhall not dwell upon this tender bene, becauſe 
it is buta ſecondary concern in the hiſtory of our knight- 
errant : let it ſuffice to ſay, their mutual happineſs 
was unſpeakable. She was afterwards viſited by Sir 
. Launcelot, whom ſhe np ſooner beheld, than, ſpring- 
ing forwards with all the eagerneſs of maternal ab- a 
fection, ſhe claſped him to her breaſt, crying, My 
dear child! my Launcelot! my pride! my darling ! 
my kind benefactor! This is not the firſt time I have  - 
hugoed you in theſe arms! O] you are the very image 
of Sir Everhard in his youth; but you have gat the 
eyes, the complexion, the ſweetneſs, and complacency 
of my dear and ever-honoured lady.“ This was not 
the ſtrain of hireling praiſe ; but the genuine tribute 
of eſteem and admiration. As ſuch, it could not but 
be agreeable to our hero, who undertook to procure. 
Oakely' s diſcharge, and ſettle him 1 na ee far | 
on his own eſtate, _ 

In the mean time, Greaves went with a heavy. 
heart to the houſe of farmer Sedgemore, where he 
found Sukey, who had been prepared for his recep- 
tion, in a tranſport of joy, though very weak, and 
greatly emaciated. Nevertheleſs, the return of her 
ſweetheart had ſuch an happy effect on her conſtitu- 
tion, that in a few weeks her health was perfectly 
reſtored. | 

This adventure” of our knight was  eccaned with 
enn | dappy Frcumlance that could give. pleaſure to 
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a generous mind. The priſoners were releaſed, and 


reinſtated in their former ng e The juſtice | 


performed his articles from fear; and afterwards 
turned over a new leaf from remorſe. Young 
Oakely was married to Sukey, with whom he re- 
_ ceived a conſiderable portion. The new-married couple 
found a farm ready ſtocked for them on the knight's- 
eſtate; and the mother enjoyed a happy retreat 
| ef 23 character of the houlekeeper at Graveſbury- 
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In which our knight is tantalized with a tranſient 
bluse o felidty. = 


IHE ſucceſs of our adventurer, which we have 
I Qparticularized in the laſt chapter, could not fail 
of inhancing his character, not only among thoſe who 
knew him, but alſo among the people of the town 

to whom he was an utter ſtranger. - The populace ſur- 
rounded the houſe, and teſtified their approbation in 
loud huzzas. Captain Crowe was more than ever in- 
ſpired with veneration for his admired patron, and more 
than ever determined to purſue his footſteps in the 
road of chivalry. Fillet, and his friend the lawyer, 
could not help conceiving an affection, and even a pro- 
found eſteem for the exalted virtue, the perſon, and 
the accompliſhments of the knight, daſhed as they 
were with a mixture of extravagance and inſanity. 
Even Sir Layncelot himſelf was elevated to an extra- 


ordinary degree of ſelf. complacency on the fortunate 


iſſue of his adventure, and became more and more 
_ perſuaded that a knight-errant's profeſhon might be 
exerciſed, even in England to the advantage of the 
community. The only perſon of the company who 
ſeemed unanimated with the general ſatisfaction was 

Mr. Thomas Clarke. He had, not without good rea- 
fon, laid it down as a maxim, that knight-errantry 

and madneſs were ſynonimous terms ; and that er 
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neſs, though exhibited in the moſt advantageous and _ 
agreeable light, could not change its nature, but muſt 


continue a perverſion of ſenſe to the end of the chap- 


ter. He perceived the additional impreſſion which the 


brain of his uncle had fuſtained, from the happy man- 
ner in which the benevolence of Sir Launcelot had ſo 


lately operated; and began to fear it would be, in a 


little time, quite neceſſary to haye recourſe to a com- 


miſſion of lunacy, which might not only diſgrace the 
family of the Crowes, but alſo tend to invalidate the 


ſettlement which the captain had already made in favour 
of our young lawyer. „ 2 


Perplexed with theſe cogitations, Mr. Clarke ap- 


pealed to our adventurer's own reflection. He ex- 


patiated upon the bad conſequenees that would attend 
| his uncle's perſeverance in the execution of a ſcheme 
ſo foreign to his faculties ; and intreated him, for the 


love of God, to divert him from his purpoſe, either 


by arguments or authority; as, of all mankind, the «+ _ 
knight alone had gained ſuch an aſcendency over his 


ſpect and ſubmiſſion, Our adventnrer was not ſo mad, 
but that he ſaw and owned the rationality of theſe re- 
marks. He readily undertook to employ all his in- 
fluence with Crowe to diſſuade him from his extrava- 
gant deſign ; and ſeized the firſt opportunity of being 
alone with the captain, to fignify his ſentiments on this 
ſubject. Captain Crowe (ſaid he,) you are then de- 


termined to proceed in the courſe of e ee, * 


„ 
ſee, and the aſſiſtance of wind and weather What, 


© 1 am, (replied the ſeaman) with God's help, 


do'ft thou talk of wind and weather! (cried the knight, 
in an elevated tone of affected tranſport :) without the 


help of Heayen, indeed, we are all vanity, imbecility, _ 


weakneſs, and wretchednefs ; but if thou art reſolved 
to embrace the life of an errant, let me not hear thee 


ſo much as whiſper a doubt, a wiſh, an hope, or ſen- 
timent, with reſpect to any other obſtacle, which wine 
or weather, fire or water, ſword or famine, * 1 


1 


ſpirit, that he would liſten to his exhortations with re- 
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diſappointment, may throw in the way of thy career. 
— When the duty of thy profeſſion calls, thou mut 
ſingly ruſh upon innumerable hoſts of armed men: 
thou muſt ſtorm the breach in the mouth of batteries 
loaded with death and deſtruction, while, every ſtep 
thou moveſt, thou art expoſed to the horrible exploſion 
of ſubterranean mines, which, being ſprung, will 
whirl thee aloft in air, a mangled corſe, to feed the 
 fowls of heaven. Thou muſt leap into the abyis 
of diſmal caves and caverns, replete with pot- 
ſonous toads and hifling ſerpents. Thou mult plunge 
into ſeas of burning ſulphur ; thou muſt launch upon 
the ocean in a crazy bark, when the foaming billows 
roll mountain high, when the lightning flathes, the 
thunder roars, and the howling tempeſt blows, as if it 
would commix the jarring elemenis of air and water, 
earth and fire, and reduce all nature to the original 
anarchy of chaos. Thus involved, thou muſt turn 
thy prow full againſt the fury of the ſtorm, and 
tem the boiſterous ſurge to thy deſtined port, though 
at the diſtance of a thouſand leagues—thou muſt—“ 
„ Avaſt, avaſt, brother, (exclaimed the impatient 
Crowe) you've got into the high latitudes, d'ye ſee: 
—if ſo be as you ſpank it away at that rate, adad, I 


can't continue in tow—we muſt caſt off the rope, or 


ware timbers, —As for your oſts and breeches, and 
hurling aloft, d'ye fee, your caves and caverns, whiſtl- 
ing tuoads and ſerpents, burning brimſtone and foam- 
ing billows, we muſt take our hap; I value em not 
A rotten ratline,—but, as for failing in the wind's eye, 
brother, you muſt give me leave—no offence, I hope 
Il pretend to be a thoroughbred ſeaman, d'ye ſee 
and I'll be damned if you, or eber an arrant that broke 
biſcuit, ever failed in a three-maſt veſſel within five 
Points. of the wind, allowing for variation and lee 
way.--No, no, brother, none of your tricks upon 
travellers—I a'n't now to learn my compaſs.” Tricks! 
 4eried the knight, ſtarting up, and laying his hand 
on ho pummel of his ſword) what! ſuſpect my ho- 


Crowe, 
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Crowe, ſuppoſing him to be really incenſed, inter- 


zupted him with great earneſtneſs, ſaying, * Nay, 
don't—what a-pize !—adds buntlines !— 1 didn't go 
to give you the lie, brother, ſmite my limbs: I only _ 
faid as how to fail in the wind's eve was impoſſible 


— © And 1 5 unto thee, (reſumed the knight) 
nothing is .1mpoſiible to a true knight errant, inſpired 


and animated by love.“ And 1 fay unto thee, 
thollowed Crowe) if fo be as how love pretends to 
turn his hawſe-holes to the wind, he's no ſeaman, d'ye 
ſee, but à ſnotty-noſe lubberly boy, that knows not 
a cat from a capftan—a-don't.” He that does 


not believe that love is an infallible pilot, muſt not em- 


bark upon the voyage of chivalry ; for next to the | 
protection of Heaven, it is from love that the knight _ 


derives all his proweſs and glory. The bare name of 


bis miſtreſs invigorates his arm: the remembrance of 


her beauty infutes in his breaſt the moſt heroic ſenti- 


ments of courage, while the idea of her chaftity 


rt A 


hedges him round like a charm, and renders him invul- 


nerable to the ſword of his antagoniſt. A knight with= _ 
out a miſtreſs is a meer non-entity, or at leaſt a mon- 
ſter in nature, a pilot without compaſs, a ſhip with- 
out rudder, and muſt be driven to and fro upon the 


waves of diſcomfiture and diſgrace. An that be all, 
(replied the ſailor) I told you before as how I've got 


a ſweet-heart, as true a hearted girl as ever ſwung in 
canvas.— What tho'f ſhe may have ftarted a hoop in 
rolling—that fignifies nothing—T'Il warrant her tight 


as a nut-ſhell.* She muſt, in your opinion, be a 


prgen either of beauty or virtue. Now, as you 
ave given up the laſt, you . muſt uphold her charms - 
unequalled, and her perſon without a parallel.“ 1 


do, I do uphold ſhe will fail, upon a parallel, as well 


as cer a frigate that was rigged to the northward of | 
fifty.” At that rate ſhe' muſt riyal the attractions 


of her whom J adore z but that, I ſay, is impoſſible : 
the perfections of my Aurelia are altogether ſuperna- 
tural; and as two ſuns cannot ſhine together in the 
fame ſphere with equal ſplendour, ſo J affirm, and 
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will prove with my body, that your miſtreſs, in com- 
pariſon with mine, is as a glow-worm to the meridian 
ſun, aruſh light to the full moon, or a {tale mackarel's 
eye to a pearl of orient,' * Hearkye, brother you 
might give good words, however: an we once fall a- 
jawing, d'ye ſee, I can heave out as much bilge water 
as another; and ſince you beſniear my ſweetheart 
Beſſelia, I can as well bedaub your miſtreſs Aurelia, 
whom I value no more than old junk, pork fluſh, or 
ſtinking ſtockfiſh.” Enough, enough - ſuch blaſphemy 
ſhall not paſs unchaſtiſed. In conſideration of our 
having fed from the ſame table, and maintained to- 
"gether a friendly, tho* ſhort intercourſe, I will not 
demand the combat before you are duly prepared, 
Proceed to the firſt great town where you can be fur- 
niſhed with horſe and harneſſing, with arms offenſive 
and defenſive ; provide a truſty ſquire, aſſume a motto 
and device—declare yourſelf a ſon of chivalry ; and 
_ proclaim the excellence of her who rules your heart. 
1 ſhall fetch a compaſs; and whereſoever we may 
chance to meet, let us engage with equal arins in 
mortal combat, that ſhall decide and determine this 
_ diſpute.” „ 5 
So ſaying, our adventure ſtalked with folemnity 
into another apartment: while Crowe, being ſufficiently 
irritated, ſnapped his fingers in token of defiance, 
"Honeſt Crowe thought himſelf ſcurvily uſed by a man 
whom he had cultivated with ſuch humility of venera- 
tion; and, after an incoherent ejaculation of ſea-oaths, 
went in queſt of his nephew, in order to make him ac- 
quainted with this unlucky tranſa&ion. 
In the mean time Sir Launcelot, having ordered 
| ſupper, retired into his own chamber, and gave a 
looſe to the moſt tender emotions of his heart. He 
recollected all the fond ideas which had been excited 
in the courſe of his correſpondence with the charming 
Aurelia. He remembered, with horror, the cruel 
letter he had received from that young lady, contain- 
ing a formal renunciation of his attachment fo unſuit- 
able to the whole tenour of her character and a 
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He revolved the late adventure of the coach, and the 
declaration of Mr, Clarke, with equal eagerneſs and 
aſtoniſhment ;* and was ſeized with the moſt ardent de- 


fire of unravelling a myftery ſo intereſting to the pre- 


dominant paſſion of his heart.—All theſe mingled _ 


conſiderations produced a kind of ferment in the ceco- 


nomy of his mind, which ſubſided into a profound | 


reverie, compounded of hope and perplexity, 


From this trance he was waked by the arrival of 


his ſquire, who entered the room with the blood trickx- 
ling over his noſe, and ſtood before him without 
ſpeaking. When the knight aſked whoſe livery was 
that he wore, he replied, © Tis your honour's own 


livery :—T received it on your account and hope as you 


will quit the ſcore.” Then he proceeded to inform his 


maſter, that two officers of the army having come into 


knight errant, and threatned them with the vengeané 


of his maſter, they curſed and abuſed him, calling tim | 


the kitchen, inſiſted upon having for their ſupper the _ 
victuals which Sir Launcelot had beſpoke ; and that 
he the ſquire, objecting to the propoſal, one of them = 
had ſeiſed the proker, and baſted him with his own - | 
blood; that when he told them he belonged wt 
e 


Sancho Panza, and ſuch dogs names; ard bade him 


tell his maſter Len Quickſot, that, if he made any 


noiſe, they would confine him to his cage, and lie 
with his miſtreſs Dulcinea. To be fure, fir, (ſaid 
he) they thought you as great a nicompoop as your 
ſquire—trim tram, like maſter, like man; but I ho 


as how you will give them a Rowland for their 


Oliver. 


M.iſcreant; (eried the knight) you kive provoked 


the gentlemen with your impertinence, and they have 


chaſtiſed yon as you deſerve. I tell thee, Crabſhaw, 
they have ſaved me the trouble of puniſhing thee. 
with my own hands; and well it is for thee, ſinner 
as . thou art, that they themſelves have performed 


the office: for had they complained to me of thy in- 


— 


 bolence and ruſticity, by Heaven ! I would have moe 5 
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thee an example to all the impudent ſquires upon the 
face of the earth. Hence then, avaunt, caitiff.—Let 
his majeſty's officers, who are perhaps fatigued with 
hard duty in the ſervice of their country, comfort 
_ themſelves with the ſuppgr which was intended 
for me, and leave me, undiſturbed to my own medi 
tations.“ 

Timothy did not require à repetition of this com- 
mand, which he forthwith obeyed growling within 
himſelf, that thenceforward he ſhould let every cuckold 
wear his own horns ; but he could not help entertain- 
ing ſome doubts with reſpe& to the courage of his 
maſter, who, he ſuppoſed was one of thoſe hectors 
who have their fighting days, but are not at all times 
| equally prepared for the combat. 

The knight, having taken a flight repaſt, retired to 
his repoſe; and had for ſome time enjoyed a very agree- 
able lumber, when, he was ſtartled by a knocking at 
his chamaber-door. * I beg your honour's pardon, 
(aid the, landlady) but there are two uncivil perſons 
in the kitchen, who have well nigh turned my whole 
houſe topſy-turvy. Not contented with laying violent 
bands on your honour's ſupper, they want to be rude 
.to two young .ladies who are juſt arrived, and have 
called for a poſt- chaiſe to go on. They are afraid to 

open their chamber-door to get out—and the young 
lawyer is like to be . murdered for mag the ladies 
. 
0 Sir 3 3 he refuſed to take notice of 


the inſult which had been offered to himſelf, no ſooner. 


heard of the diſtreſs of the ladies than, he ſtarted up, 
_ . huddled on his cloaths, and, girding his ſword to his 
loins, advanced with a deliberate pace to the kitchen, 
where he perceived Thomas Clarke warmly engaged in 
altercation with a couple of young men dreſſed i in re- 
gimentals, who, with a peculiar air of arrogance and 
ferocity, treated him with great i inſolence and contempt. 
om was endeavouripg; to perſuade them, that, in the 
conſtitution of England, the military was always ſub- 
ſer vient to the N power; and that 1 behaviour to 
38 couple 
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coming gentlemen, but expreſly contrary to the law, 
in aſmuch as they might be ſued for an aſſault on an 
action of damages. 23 | 


To this remonſtrance the two heroes in red replied 


by a volley of dreadful oaths, intermingled with threats, 
which put the lawyer in ſome pain for his ears. While 
one thus endeavoured to intimidate honeſt Tom Clarke, 
the other thundered at the door of the apartment to 


| which the ladies had retired demanding admittance, 


but received no other anſwer than a loud ſhriek. Our 


0 


0 gentlemen, and bear his majeſty's honourabe com- 

# miſſion in the army, could behave ſo wide of the 
u decorum due to ſociety, of a proper reſpect to the laws, 
4 of that humanity which we owe to our fellowcreatures, 
and that delicate regard for the fair- ſex which ought 
je to prevail in the breaſt of every gentleman, and which 
tim particular dignifies the character of a ſoldier. To 
2s whom ſhall that weaker, tho* more amiable ? part of 
30 the creation, fly for protection, if they are inſulted 
10 and outraged by thoſe whoſe more immediate duty it 
ng is to afford them ſecurity and defence from injury and 
3 violence ? What right have you, or any man upon 

| earth, to excite riot in a publick inn, which may be 
of deemed a temple ſacred to hoſpitality, to diſturb the 
ner. quiet of your fellowgueſts, ſome of them perhaps ex- 
wth hauſted by fatigue, ſome of them invaded by diſtemper, 
5 to interrupt the king's lieges in their courſe of journey- 
SY ing upon their lawful occaſions? Above all, what 
Jin motive but wanton barbarity could prompt you to 
. violate the apartment, and terrify the tender hearts 
f. of two helpleſs young ladies travelling no doubt up= 
pt. on ſome cruel emergency, which compels them un- 


highway. 
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a couple of helpleſs young women was not only unbe- 


adventurer advancing to this uncivil champion, ac- 
coſted him thus in a grave and ſolemn tone: Affuredly 
I could not have believed, except upon the evidence of 
= own ſenſes, that perſons who have the appearance 


attended to encounter in the night the dangers of the 
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- © Heark ye, Don Bethlem, (faid the captain, ſtrut- 
ting up and cocking his hat in the face of our adven- 


turer) you may be as mad as Cer a ſtrawerowned 


monarch in Moor- fields, for aught I care; but damme 
don't you be ſaucy, otherwiſe I ſhall dub your wor- 
ſhip with a good ſtick acroſs your ſhoulders.” * How! 


petulant boy (cried the knight) ſince you are fo igno- 


rant of urbanity, 1 will give you a leſſon that you 
ſhall not eaſily forget.“ So ſaying he unſheathed his 


word, and called upon the ſoldier to draw in his 
defence. e e 
The reader may have ſeen the phyſiognomy of a 


ſtockholder atJonathan's when the rebels were at Derby, 
or the features of a bard when accoſted by a bailiif, 
or the countenance of an alderman when his ban- 


ker ſtops payment; if he has ſeen either of theſe 


phænomena, he may conceiye the appearance that was 
now exhibited by the viſage of th: ferocious captain, 
when the naked ſword of Sir Launcelot glanced be- 


fore his eyes: far from attempting to produce his own, 


which was of unconſcionab:e length, he ſtood mo- 
tionleſs as a ſtatue, ſtaring with the moſt ghaſtly look of 
terror and aftoniſhment. His companion, who par- 
took of his pannic, ſeeing matters brought to. a very 


;  Ferious criſs, interpoſed with a creſt-fallen counte- 


nance, affuring Sir Launcelot they had no intention to 
quarrel, and what they had done was intirely for the 
fake of the frolick. g. 5 
Buy ſuch frolicks (cried the knight) you become 
nuiſances to ſociety, bring yourſelves into contempt, 
and diſgrace the corps to which you belong. I now 
perceive the truth of the obſervation, that cruelty 
always reſides with cowardice, My contempt 1s 
changed into compaſſion ; and as you are probably 
of good families, f muſt inſiſt upon this young man's 


drawing his ſword, and acquitting himſelf in fuch a 
manner as may ſcreen him from the moſt infamous 
cenſure which an officer can undergo.” * Lack-a-day, 
ſir (ſaid the other) we are no officers, but prentices to 
two London haberdaſhers, tmvellers for orders, Cap- 
| „„ OO „ 


. Ta „ e 
The knight ſaid he was very glad, for the honouf 
of the ſervice, to find they were impoſtors; tho' they 
deſerved to be chaſtiſed for arrogating to themſelves an 
honourable character, which they had not ſpirit to 
amm e 


Theſe words were ſcarce pronounced, when Mr. 
Clarke approaching one of the bravadoes, who had 


threatened to crop his ears, beſtowed ſuch a benediction 
on his jaw, as he could not receive without immediate 
humiliation ; while Timothy Crabſhaw, ſmarting from 


his broken head and his want of ſupper, ſaluted the 


other with a Yorkſhire hug, that layed him acroſs the 


body of his companion. In a word, the two pſeudo } 
officers were very roughly handled for their preſumption 


in pretending to act characters for which they were fo 


ill qualified. _ 


While Clarke and Crabſhaw were thus Jlaudably 
employed, the two young ladies paſſed through the 
kitchen ſo ſuddenly, that the knight had only a tran- 
ſient glimpſe of their backs, and they diſappeared be- 
fore he could poſſibly make a tender of his ſervices. 
The truth is, they dreaded nothing ſo much as their 
being diſcovered, and took the. firſt opportunity of | 
gliding into the chaiſe, which had been for ſome tine 
| waiting in the paſſage. 


| adventurer, by their ſudden eſcape. He ran with great 
eagerneſs to the door, and perceiving they were flown, 
returned to Sir Launcelot, ſaying, * Lord bleſs my 
foul, Sir, didn't you ſee who it was?” © Hah! how! |; 

| (exclaimed the knight reddening with alarm) who 


was it?” © One of them (replied the lawyer) was 


| Dolly, our old landlady's wan 2 at the Black Lyon. 


I knew her when firſt ſhe lighted, notwithſtandin 


her being neatly dreſſed in a green joſeph, which, I'll 


allure you, fir, becomes her remarkably well—I'd 


s never 
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tain is a good travelling name, and we have dreſſed 
ourſelves like officers to procure more reſpect upon the 


Mr. Clarke was mich more diſconcerted than our 
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136 THE ADVENTURES OF 
never defire to ſee a prettier creature. As for the 
other, ſhe's a very genteel woman; but whether old 
or young, ugly or handſome, I can't pretend to ſay; 
for the was maſqued.—T had juſt time to ſalute Dolly, 
and aſk a few queſtions ; but all ſhe could tell me 
was, that the maſqued lady's name was Miſs Meadows; 
and that ſhe, Dolly, was hired as her waiting-wo- 
When the name of Meadows was mentioned, Sir 
| Launcelot, whoſe ſpirits had been in violent commo- 
tion, became ſuddenly calm and ſerene, and he began 
to communicate to Clarke the dialogue which had paſſe] 
between him and capt. Crowe, when the hoſteſs ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to our errant, © Well, (ſaid ſhe) I 
have had the honour to accommodate many ladies of 
the firſt faſhion at the White Hart, both young and 
old, proud and lowly, ordinary and handſome ; but 
ſuch a miracle as Miſs Meadows I never yet gid ſee. 
Lord, let me never thrive but I think ſhe is of ſome- 
thing more than a human creature.—O, had your ho- 
nour but ſet eyes on her, you would have ſaid it was 2 
_ viſion from Heaven, a cherubim of beauty :—for my 
part, I can hardly think it was any thing but a dream: 
—then ſo meek, ſo mild, ſo good-natured and gene- 
rous! I ſay bleſſed is the young woman who tend 
upon ſuch a heavenly creature: —and poor dear young 
lady! ſhe ſeems to be under grief and affliction : for 
the tears ſtole down her lovely cheeks and looked for 
all the world like orient pearl.” 5 
Sir Launcelot liſtened attentively to the deſcription, 
which reminded him of his dear Aurelia, and ſighing 


bitterly, withdrew to his own apartment. 


\ P, 
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©. Which Bea, ö 


- That a man can't always ip, | 
ben the cup is at his lip. 


* HOSE who have felt the doubts, the jealouſies, 
| the reſentments, the humiliations, the hopes, the 
deſpair, the impatience, and, in a word, the infinite 


diſquiets of love, will be able to conceive the ſea of 
agitation on which our adventurer was toſſed all night 


long, without repole or intermiſſion. Sometimes he 
refolved to employ all his induſtry and addreſs in diſ- 
covering the place in which Aurelia was ſequeſtered, _ 
that he might reſcue her from the ſuppoſed reſtraint to 
which ſhe had been ſubje&ted. But, when his heart 
beat high with the anticipation of this exploit, he was 
ſuddenly invaded and all his ardour checked, by the 
remembrance of that fatal letter, written and ſigned by _ 


her own hand, which had divorced him from all. hope, 


and firſt unſettled his underſtanding. The emotions 
wWaked by this remembrance were ſo ſtrong, that he 
leaped from the bed, and, the fire being ſtill burning 

in the chimney, lighted a candle, that he might once 
more banquet his ipleen by reading the original billet, 

| which, together with the ring he had received from 
* Miſs Darnel's mother, he kept in a ſmall box, care- 
fully depoſited within his portmantua. This being in- 
ſtantly unlocked, he unfolded the paper, and recited 

the contents in theſe words, VVV 


Fi 


SIR, 


S » 


| © SYBLIGED as I am by the paſſion you profeſs, 
1 and the eagerneſs with which you endeavour to 
give me the moſt convincing proof of your regard, T 
feel ſome reluctance in making you acquainted with a 
: circumſtance, which, in all probability, you will not 


rer 
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18 THE ADVENTURES OF 
learn without ſome diſquiet. But the affair is become 
ſio intereſting, I am compelled to tell you, that howe- 
ver agreeable your propoſals may have been to thoſe 
whom I thought it my duty to pleaſe by every reaſo- 
nable conceſſion, and howſoever you may have bcen 
flattered by the ſeeming complacency with which 1 
have heard your addreſſes, I now find it abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſpeak in a deciſive ſtrain, to affure you, 
that, without ſacrificing my on peace, I cannot admit 
a continuation of your correſpondence ; and that your 
regard for me will be beſt ſhewn by your deſiſting 
from a purſuit, which is altogether: inconliftent with 

„ of. da 


AukELIA DARNEL,” 7 


Having ee aloud the words that compoſed 5 
ttmis diſmiſſion, he haſtily replaced the cruel ſcroil; 
and, being too well acquainted with the hand to har- | 
bour the leaſt doubt of its being genuine, threw him- 1 
ſelf into his bed in a tranſport of deſpair, mingled 1 
with reſentment ; during the predominancy of Which, 1 
he determined to proceed in the career of adventure, t 
and endeayour to forget the unkindneſs of his miſtr:!;, £ 
amidſt the avocations of Kknight-errantry. Such was 0 
the reſolution that governed his thoughts, when he 8 
roſe in the morning, ordered Crabſnaw to ſaddle Bron- 1 
zemarte, and demanded a bill of his expence. Before hþ 
theſe orders could be executed, the good woman of the If 
' houſe, entering his apartment, told him, with marks t 
of concern, that the poor young lady, Mifs Meadows, f 
had dropped her pocket-book in the next chambe, a1 
where it was found by the hoſteſs, who now preſented li 

it unopened. %% 8 ac 
Our knight, having called in Mrs. Oakeley and her fc 

fon as witneſſes, unfolded the book, without readi'g BW * 
one ſyllable of the contents, and found in it five bank- WF = 
notes, amounting to two hundred and thirty pounds. lic 
Perceiving, at once, that the lots of this treafur: WF fu 
might be attended with the molt embarraſſing conſe WF dc 


' quence to the owner, and reflecting that this was 1 


caſe which demanded the immediate interpoſition and 
aſſiſtance of chivalry, he declared, that he himſelf 


would convey it fafely into the hands of Miſs Mea- 
dows; and deſired to know the road ſhe had purſued, 
that he might ſet out in queſt of her, without a mo. 


ment's delay. It was not without ſome difficulty that 
this information was obtained from the poſt- boy, who 


had been enjoined ſecreſy by the lady, and even grati- 


fied with a handſome reward for his promiſed diſereti- 
on. The ſame method was uſed to make him diſgorge 


his truſt : he undertook to conduct Sir Launcelot, who 
hired a poſt-chaiſe for diſpatch, and immediately de- 


parted, after having directed his ſquire to follow his 
track with the horſes. he tes | | 


Yet whatever haſte he made, it is abſolutely neceſſa- | 


ry for the reader's ſatisfaction, that we ſhould outſtrip 


the chaiſe, and viſit the ladies before his arrival. We 
ſhall therefore, without circumlocution, premiſe, that 


Mifs Meadows was no other than that paragon of 
beauty and goodneſs, the all-accompliſhed Miſs Au- 


relia Darnel. She had, with that meekneſs of reſigna- 
tion peculiar to herſelf, for ſome years, ſubmitted to 


every ſpecies of oppreſſion which her uncle's tyranny 


of difpoatition could plan, and his unlimited power of 
guardianſhip execute, till, at length, it roſe to 
fuch a pitch of deſpotiſm as ſhe could not endure, He 
had projected a match between his niece and one Phi- 


lip Sycamore, Eſq; a young man who poſſeſſed a pret 


ty conſiderable eſtate in the north country; who liked 


Aurelia's ee but was enamoured of her fortune, 
and had offered to purchaſe Anthony's intereſt and al- 


liance with certain conceſſions, which could not but be 
agreeable to a man of looſe principles, who would have 
found it a difficult taſk to ſettle the accounts of his 
3 a TT wy + 
According to the preſent eſtimate of matrimonial fe- 


licity, Sycamore might have found admittance as a 


future ſon-in-law in any private family of the king- 


dom, He was by birth a gentleman, tall, ſtraigh 
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and muſcular, with a fair, fleek, unmeaning face, that 


promiſed more ſimplicity than ill-nature. His educa - 


tion had not been neglected, and he inherited an el- 
tate, of five thouſand a year. Miſs Darnel, however, 
had penetration enough to diſcoyer and deſpiſe him as 
a ſtrange. compoſition of rapacity and profuſion, ab- 
ſurdity and good ſenſe, baſhfulneſs and impudence, 


ſelf-conceit and diffidence, aukwardneſs and oftentati- 


on, inſolence and good-nature, raſlineſs and timidity, 
He was continually ſurrounded and preyed upon by a 


\ 


thouſand ludicrous attitudes for the 


certain vermin called led-captains and buffoons, who 
ſhewed him in leading-ſtrings like a ſucking giant, 


rifled his pockets without ceremony, ridiculed him to 


his face, traduced his character and as ot him in a 
liverſion of the 
public ; while, all the time, he knew their knavery, 


ſaw their drift, deteſted their morals, and deſpiſed their 


underſtanding. He was ſo infatuated by indolence of 
thought, and communication with folly, that he would 


8 have rather ſuffered himſelf to be led into a ditch with 


company, than be at the pains to go over a bridge a- 
lone; and involved himſelf in a thouſand ditficul- 


ties, the natural conſequences of an error in the firſt 


concoction, which, though he plainly ſaw it, he had 
not reſolution enough to avoid. V 
Such was the character of ſquire Sycamore, who 
profeſſed himſelf the rival of Sir Launcelot Greaves in 
the good graces of Miſs Aurelia Darnel. He had in 
this purſuit perſevered with more conſtancy and forti- 
tude than he ever exerted in any other inſtance, Be- 
ing generally needy, from extravagance, he was ſti— 
mulated by his wants, and animated by his vanity, 
which was artfully inſtigated by his followers, who 
hoped to ſhare the ſpoils of his ſucceſs. Theſe mo- 
tives were reinforced by the inceſſant and eager exhor- 
tations of Anthony Darnel, who ſeeing his ward in 
the laſt year of her minority, thought there was no 
time to be loſt in ſecuring his own indemnification, and 
Matching his niece for ever from the hopes of Sir 
Launcelot, whom he naw hated with redoubled ani- 

ff Ry moſity. 


| \ 
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moſity. Finding Aurelia deaf to all remonſtrances, 
proo gang ill-uſage, and reſolutely averſe to the 
propoſed union with Sycamore, he endeayoured to de- 
tach her thoughts from Sir Launcelot, by forging tales 
to the prejudice of his conſtancy and moral character; 
and, finally, by recapitulating the proofs and inſtances 
| of his diſtraction, which he particularized with the moſt 
malicious exaggerationss. . POT” 
In ſpite of all his arts, he found it impratticable to 
ſurmount her objections to the propoſed alliance, and 
therefore changed his battery. Inſtead of transferring 
her to the arms of his friend, he reſolved to detain her 
in his own power by a legal claim, which would in- 
veſt him witk the uncontrouled management of her 
affairs. This was a charge of lunacy, in conſequence 
of which he hoped to obtain a commiſſion, to ſecure a 
jury to his wiſh, and he appointed ſole committee of 
| her perſon, as well as ſteward on her eſtate, of which 
he would then be heir apparent. As the firſt ſteps to- 
wards the execution of this honeſt ſcheme, he had ſub. 
jected: Aurelia to the ſuperintendency and direction of 
an old duenna, who had been formerly the procureſs of 
| his pleaſures; and hired a new ſet of ſervants, who 


| were given to underſtand, at their firſt admiſſion, that 
2 the young lady was diſordered in her brain.  _ 
o Ar | | 
n An impreſſion of this nature is eaſily preſerved a- 
in mong ſeryants, when the maſter of the family thinks - 
: i his intereſt is concerned in ſupporting the impoſture. 
. The melancholy produced from her confinement, and 


. the vivacity of her reſentment under ill-uſage, were, 
y, by the addreſs of Anthony, and the e of © 


no his domeſtics, peryerted into the effects of inſanity 4 
. and the ſame interpretation was ſtrained upon her moſt 
-. indifferent words and actions. The tydings of Miſs 
in Darnel's diſorder were carefully circulated in whiſpers, 


no and ſoon reached the ears of Mr. Sycamore, who was 
and not at all pleaſed with the information. From his 
zr knowledge of Anthony's diſpoſition, he ſuſpected the 
ani- truth of the repor t; and unwilling to ſee ſuch a prize 


ſequel, that the carriage ſtruck o 
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raviſhed, as it were from his graſp, he, with the ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance of his myrmidons, reſolved to ſet 
the captive at liberty, in full hope of turning the ad- 
venture to his own advantage; for he argued in this 
manner: If ſhe be in fact compos mentis, her grati. 
tude will operate in my behalf, and even prudence 
will adviſe her to embrace the proffered aſylum 
from the villainy of her uncle. If ſhe is really diſ- 


3 ordered, it will be no great difficulty to . deceive 


her into a marriage, and then I become her truſtee of 
A 5 i 


The plan wa 


— 
o 


3 well conceived ; but Sycamore had 


not diſcretion enough to keep his own counſel. From 


weakneſs and vanity, he blabbed the deſign, which in 
a little time was communicated to Anthony Darnel, 
and he took his precautions. accordingly. Being in- 
firm in his own perſon, and conſequently unfit for op- 

- poling the violence of ſome deſperadoes, whom he 
knew to be the ſatellites of Sycamore, he prepared a 


N private retreat for his ward at the houſe of an old 


3 the companion of his youth, whom he 
had impoſed upon with the fiction of her being diſor- 
dered in her underſtanding, and amuſed with a ftory 


ok a dangerous deſign upon her perſon. Thus cauti- 


oned and inſtructed, the gentleman had gone with his 
own coach and ſervants to receive Aurelia and her go- 
vernante at a third houſe, to which ſhe had been pri- 


_  vately removed from her uncle's habitation ;z and in 


this journey it was, that ſhe had been ſo accidentally 


protected from the violence of the robbers by the inter- 


poſition and proweſs of our adventurer. 


oh As he did not wear his helmet in that exploit, ſhe 
recognized his features as he paſſed the coach, and, 


”  firuck with the apparition, ſhrieked aloud. She had 
been aſſured by her guardian, that his deſign was to 


convey her to her own houſe ; but Fes, in the 
upon a different 


= road, and finding herſelf in the hands of ftrangers, ſhe 


1 began to dread a much more diſagreeable fate, and 


conceive doubts and ideas that filled her tender heart 


with 


- 
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under the direction of thoſe who would manage her 


old gentleman, who was not much ſubject to the emo- 


poor hapleſs young lady; and her terrors waxed fo 
ſtrong, that when ſhe ſaw Tom Clarke, whoſe face ſhe 


and her family were intirely devoted to his will and 
- pleaſure, Aurelia found an opportunity of ſpeaking in 


with horror and affliction. When ſhe expoſtulated 
with the duenna, ſhe was treated like a changeling, 
admoniſhed to be quiet, and reminded that fhe was 


with a tender regard to her own welfare, and the ho- 
nour of her family. When ſhe addreſſed herſelf to the 


tions of humanity, and beſides firmly perſuaded that 
ſhe was deprived of her reaſon, he made no anſwer 
but laid his finger on his mouth, by way of enjoining 
ſilence. | ER : | 
This myſterious behaviour aggravated the fears of the 


knew, ſhe called aloud for aſſiſtance, and even pro- 
nounced the name of his patron Sir Launcelot Greaves, 
which ſhe imagined might ſtimulate him the more to 
attempt ſomething for her deliverance. e 
The reader has already been informed in what man- 
ner the endeavours of Tom and his uncle miſcarried. 
Miſs Datnel's new keeper having, in the courſe of his 
journey, halted for refreſhment at the Black Lyon, of 
which being landlord, he believed the good woman 


private to Dolly, who had a very prepoſſeſſing appear- 


| ance. She conveyed a purſe of money into the hands 


of this young woman, telling her, while the tears 
trickled down her cheeks, that ſhe was. a young ay 
of fortune, in danger, as ſhe apprehended, of aſſaſſi- 
nation. This hint, which ſhe communicated in a 
whiſper, while the governante ſtood at the other end of 
the room, was ſufficient to intereſt the compaſſionate 
Dolly in her behalf. As ſoon as the coach departed, 
ſhe made her mother acquainted with the tranſaction; 

and as they naturally concluded that the young lady 


| expected their aſſiſtance, they reſolved to approve them 


ſelves worthy of her confidence. 


| Dolly 


* 


rm 
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Dolly having inliſted in their deſign a truſty coun- 
tryman, one of her own profeſſed admirers, they ſet 
out together for the houſe of a gentleman in which the 
fair priſoner was confined, and waited for her in ſecret 
at the end of a pleaſant park, in which they naturally 
concluded ſhe might be indulged with the privilege of 
taking the air. "The event juſtified their conception, on 
the very firſt day of their watch they ſaw her approach 
accompanied by her duenna. Dolly and her attendant 
immediately tied their horſes to a ſtake, and retired in- 
to a thicket, which Aurelia did not fail to enter, — 
Dolly forthwith appeared, and taking her by the hand, 
led her to the horſes, one of which ſhe mounted in the 
_ . utmoſt hurzy and trepidation, while the countryman 
bound the duenna with a cord prepared for the pur- 
poſe, gagged her mouth, and tied her to a tree, where 
be left her to her own meditations. Then he mounted 
before Dolly, and thro' unfrequented paths conducted 
his charge to an inn on the poſt-road, where a chaiſe 
was ready for their reception. e EY 
As he refuſed to proceed farther, left his abſence 
from his own home ſhould create ſuſpicion, Aurelia re- 
warded him liberally; but would not part with her 
faithful Dolly, who, indeed had no inchnation to be 
diſcharged : ſuch an affection and attachment had ſhe 
already acquired for the amiable fugitive, though ſhe 
knew neither her ſtory, nor her true name. Aurelia 


thought proper to conceal both, and aſſumed the fictiti- 


ous appellation of Meadows, until ſhe ſhould be better 
' acquainted with the diſpoſition and diſcretion of her 
new attendant. The firft reſolution ſhe could take in 
the preſent flutter of her ſpirits, was to make the beſt 
of her way to London, where ſhe thought ſhe might 
find an aſylum in the houſe of a female relation, mar- 
"ried to an eminent phylician, known by the name of 

_ 'Kawdle, In the execution of this haſty reſolve, ſhe 
travelled at a violent rate, from ſtage to ſtage, in a 
carriage drawn by four horſes, without halting for ne- 
ce1.eſſary refreſhment or 'repoſe, until ſhe judged herſelf 
out of danger of being overtaken, As ſhe appeared 
ins „„ overwhelmed 


| 
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| overwhelmed with grief and conſternation, the good. 
natured Dolly endeavoured to alleviate her diſtreſs with ©] 
diverting diſcourſe ; and, among other leſs intereſting | 
ſtories, entertained her with the adventures of Sir 
Launcelot and captain Crowe, which ſhe had ſen and 
heard recited while they remained at the Black Lyon: 
nor did ſhe fail to introduce Mr. Thomas Clarke, in 
her narrative, with ſuch a favourable repreſentation of 
his perſon and character, as plainly diſcovered that her 
own heart had received a rude ſhock from the irreſiſtible 
force of his qualifications. VV 
The hiſtory of Sir Launcelot Greaves was a theme 
which effectually fixed the attention of Aurelia, diſ- 
tracted as her ideas muſt have been by the circumſtan- 
ces of her preſent ſituation. The particulars of his WM 
conduct, ſinee the correſpondence between her and him 

had ceaſed, ſhe heard with equal concern and aftoniſh- 
ment ; for, how far ſoever ſhe deemed herſelf detached - 
from all poſſibility of future connexion with that young 
gentleman, ſhe was not made of ſuch indifferent tu 


e do learn without emotion the calamitous diſorder of 
10 an accompliſhed youth, whoſe extraordinary virtues ſhe 

| Wat. . 
K As they had deviated from the poſt- road, taken pre- 
he cautions to conceal their route, and made tuch pro- 
he greſs, that they were now within one day's journey 
lia of London, the careful and affectionate Dolly ſeeing 
3 her dear lady quite exhauſted with fatigue, uſed all her 


natural rhetorick, which. was very powerful, mingled 
with tears that flowed from the heart, in perſuading 
Aurelia to enjoy ſome repoſe ; and fo far ſhe ſucceeded, 


5 in the attempt, that for one night the toil of travelling 
denn was intermitted. This receſs from incredible fatigue 
be = was a pauſe that afforded our adventurer time to over- 
e of take them before they reached the metropolis, that vaſt ' 
ne labyrinth, in which Aurelia might have been for ever 
* loſt to his inquiry. _ LC tg ns I 
* It was in the afternoon of the day which ſucceeded 
erde his departure from the White Hart, that Sir Launcelot 


urired at the inn, where Miſs Aurelia Darnel had be- 
C 
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ſpoke 1 7750 of tea, and a poſt-chaiſe for the next 
ſtage. He had, by inquiry, traced her a conſiderable 
way, without even dreaming who the perſon really 
Was whom he thus purſued, and now he deſired to 
peak with her N Dolly was not a little ſur- 
priſed to ſee Sir Launcelot Greaves, of whoſe character 
ſhe had conceived a very ſublime idea, from the nar- 
rative of Mr. Thomas Clarke; but ſhe was ſtill more 
ſurpriſed when he gave her to underſtand, that he had 
charged himſelf with the pocket book, containing the 
bank notes, which Miſs Meadows had dropped in the 
houſe where they had been threatened with inſult.— 

_ "Miſs Darnel had not yet diſcovered her diſaſter, when 
her attendant, running into the apartment, preſented 
the prize, which ſhe had received from our adventurer, 
with his compliments to Miſs Meadows, implying a 
requeſt to be admitted into her preſence, that he might 

make a perſonal tender of his beſt tervices 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that the amiable Aurelia 
Heard unmoved ſuch a meſſage from a perſon, whom | 
her maid diſcovered to be the very identical Sir Launce- WF 
lot Greaves, whoſe ſtory ſhe had ſo lately related: but | 
as the enſuing ſcene requires freſh attention in the 
reader, we ſhall defer it till the next chapter, when his 
ſpirits ſhall be recruited from the fatigue of this. 


CHAP. u. 


H bibiting an interview, which, it is to be hoped, uil 
Y : intereft the curioſity of the reader. 5 


— 


AE mind of the delicate Aurelia was ſtrangely a- 
: gitated by the intelligence which ſhe received with 
her pocket-book, from Dolly. Confounded as ſhe 
Was be the nature of her ſituation, ſhe at once per- 

ceived that ſhe could not, with any regard to the dic- 
tates of gratitude, refuſe, complying with the requeſt of 
3 Sir Launcelot ; but, in the firſt hurry of her emotion, . © 
ihne directed Dolly to beg, in her name, that ſhe * 55 
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be excuſed for wearing a maſk at the interview which 
he defired,” as ſhe had particulay reaſons, which con- 


. cerned her peace, for retaining that diſguiſe. Our =d- 
yenturer ſubmitted to this preliminary with a good 


grace, as he had nothing in view but the injunction of | 


his order, and the duties of humanity ; and he was 


admitted without further preamble. When he enter ed 
the room, he could not help being firuck with the pre- 


| ſence of Aurelia. Her ftature was improved fince he 
| had ſeen her; her ſhape was exquiſitely formed; and 
ſhe received him with an air of dignity, which impreſſ- 
ed him with a very ſublime idea of her perſon and 


character. She was no leſs affected at the fight of our 
adventurer, who, though caſed in armour, appeared 
with his head uncovered ; and the exerciſe of traveling | 
had thrown ſuch a glow of health and vivacity on his 

features, which were naturally elegant and expreſſive, 
that we will venture to ſay, there was not in all En- 
gland a couple that excelled this amiable pair in perſo- 


ſonal beauty and accompliſhments. ' Aurelia ſhone with _ : 


all the fabled graces of nymph or goddeſs; and to Sir 
Launcelot might be applied what ths n 170 potion 


| ys of the prince Zerbino. 


Natura il fece e poi rappe 2 Meant, 85 
© When nature ftamp'd bim, ſhe the dye deſtroy d. 


Our adventurer having md 35 obeiſance to this | 
ſuppoſed Miſs Meadows, told her, with an air of plea- 
fantry, that altho' he thought himſelf highly honour- 
ed in being admitted to her preſence, and allowed to 
pay his relpects to her, as fuperior beings are adored, 
unſeen; yet his pleaſure would receive a very conſide- 
rable addition; if ſhe would be pleaſed to withdraw that 
inviduous veil, that he might have a glimpſe of the 
divinity Which it concealed. Aurelia immediately took 
of her maſque, ſaying, with a faultering accent, I 
cannot be ſo ungrateful as to deny ſuch a ſmall favour 


to a gentleman who has laid me under the moſt umport- 


ant obligations, | | {+ Le 
p F Oe . 
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The unexpected apparition of Miſs Aurelia Darnel, 
beaming with all the emanations of ripened beauty, 
bluſhing with all the graces of the moſt lovely confuſi- 
on, could not but produce a violent effe& upon the 
mind of Sir Launcelot Greaves. He was, indeed, o- 
verwhelmed with a. mingled tranſport of aſtoniſhment, 
admiration, affection, and awe. The colour vaniſhed 
from his cheeks, and he ſtood gazing upon her, in ſi- 
lence, with the moſt emphatic expreſſion of counten- 
ance. Aurelia was infected by his diſorder : ſhe be- 
gan to tremble, and the roſes fluctuated on her face.— 
I cannot forget (ſaid ſhe) that I owe my life to the 
courage and humanity of Sir Launcelot Greaves, and 
that he at the fame time reſcued from the moſt dread- 
ful death a dear and venerable parent.” Would to 
heaven ſhe ſtill ſurvived! (cried our adventurer with 
great emotion.) . She was the friend of my youth, the 
kind patroneſs of my ſelicity ! my guardian angel for- 
ſook me when ſhe expired! her laſt injunctions are deep 
engraven on my heart. : 
- While he pronounced theſe words ſhe lifted her 
| handkerchief to her fair eyes, and, after ſome pauſe, 


eee in a tremulous tone, „ hope, Sir——1 p 
ope you have I ſhould be forry—pardon me Sir, [ cb 
cannot reflect upon ſuch an intereſting ſubject unmoy- = 
_ed—.” Here he fetched a deep ſigh that was accom- ft 
panied by a flood of tears; while the knight continued th 
to bend his eyes upon her with the utmoſt eagerneſs of A: 

attention. Having recollected herſelf a little, ſhe en- ent 
deavoured to ſhift the converſation: ©* You have been e 


abroad ſince I had the pleaſure to ſee you—T hope you 
were agreeably amuſed in your travels.” No, ma- 

dam, (faid our hero drooping his head) I have been 

unfortunate. When-ſhe, with the moſt enchanting 
ſweetneſs of benevolence, expreſſed her concern to hear 
he had been unhappy, and her hope that his misfor- 
tunes were not paſt remedy ; he lifted up his eyes, and 
fixing them upon her again with a look of tender de- 
jection. Cut off (ſaid he) from the . 
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what my foul held moſt dear, I wiſhed for death, and 
was viſited by diſtraction.—I have been abandoned by 
my reaſon—my youth is for ever blaſted—.” 5 
The tender heart of Aurelia could bear no more 
her. knees began to totter: the luſtre vaniſhed from her 
eyes, and ſhe fainted in the arms of her attendant. Sir 
Launcelot, arouſed by this circumſtance, aſſiſted Dolly 
in ſeating her miſtreſs on a couch, where ſhe ſoon reco- 
vered, and faw the knight on his knees before her. 1 
am ſtill happy (faid he) in being able to move your 
compaſſion, though I have been held unworthy of your 
eſteem.” —<© Do me juſtice, (ſhe replied) my beſt eſ- 
teem has been always inſeparably connected with the 
character of Sir Launcelot Greaves.” —* Is it poſſible ? 
(cried our hero) then ſurely I have no reaſon to com- 
plain. If I have moved your compaſſion, and poſ- 
ſeſs your eſteem, I am but one degree ſhort of ſu- 
preme 1 however, is a gigantick ſtep, 
$ 


5 —O Miſs Darnel ! when I remember that dear, that 
melancholy moment.” — S0 ſaying, he gently touched 

r her hand, in order to preſs it to his lips, and perceived 

, on her finger the very individual ring which he had 

- preſented her, in her mother's preſence, as an inter- 

[ changed teſtimony of plighted faith. Starting at the 

v- well-known object, the fight of which conjured up a 

n- ſtrange confuſion of ideas, This (ſaid he) was once 

ed the pledge of ſomething Kill more cordial than eſteem.” 

of Aurelia, bluſhing at this remark, while her eyes light- 

n- ened with unuſual vivacity, replied, in a ſeverer tone, 

ren & Sir, you beſt know how it loſt its original ſignifica. 

o tion.“ „ By heaven! I do not, madam, (exclaimed . 

na- our adventurer.) With me it was ever held a ſacred 

een idea throned within my heart, cheriſhed with ſuch fer- 

ting vency of regard, with ſuch reverence of affection, as 

hear the devote anchorite more reaſonably pays to thoſe 


for- fainted reliques that conſtitute the object of his, adora- 
and Wi tion,” — 4 And, like thoſe reliques, (anſwered Miſs 


de. Bi Darne?) I have been inſenſible of my votary's devoti- 
oh on.—A faint I muſt have been, or ſomething more, to 
With 


know the ſentiments of your heart by inſpiration.” — 
% K 3 | 4 Did 5 


1 
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Did J forbear, (ſaid he) to expreſs, to repeat; to 
- enforce. the dictates of the pureft paſſion that ever 

warmed the human breaſt, until I was denied acceſs, 

and formally diſcarded by that cruel difbn:flion.” ——- 


I muſt beg your pardon, „ (cried Aurelia, inter- | 


rupting him haftily) I know not What you mean.” 
% That fatal ſentence, (ſaid he) if not pronounced by 
your own lips, at leaſt written by your own fair hand, 
which drove me out an exile for ever from the paradiie 
of your affeftion.” —I would not (ſhe replied) do Sir 
Launcelot Greaves the injury to ſuppoſe him capable of 
impoſition : but you talk of things to which I am an 
utter ſtranger..——1I have a right, Sir, to demand of 
pu honour, that you will not impute to me your 
reaking off a connection, which—I would—rathcr 
_ wiſh—had never ——““ Heaven and earth! what doT 
hear ? (cried our impatient knight) have I not the 
baleful letter to produce? What elſe but Miſs Darnel's 
explicit and expreſs declaration could have deſtroyed 
the ſweeteſt hope that ever cheared my ſoul ; could 
have obliged me to reſign all claim to that felicity for 
which alone I wiſhed to live; could have filled my 
| boſom with unutterable ſorrow and deſpair : could have 
even diveſted me of reaſon, and driven me from the ſo- 
ciety of men, a poor, forlorn, wandering lunatic, ſuch 
as you ſee me now proſtrate at your feet; all the blo 
ſoms of my youth withered, all the honours of my fa- 
mily decayed 2” ? 
Aurelia looking wiſtfully at her lover, oh Sir, (Gil 
. the) you overwhelm me with amazement and anxiety ! 


ou are impoſed upon, if 2 have received any ſuch 


letter: you are deceived, if you thought Aurelia 
Darnel could be ſo r ungrateful, and 
inconſtant. > 

'* The laſt word ſhe pronounced with ſome heſitation 
f and a down-caſt look, while her face underwent a to- 


tal ſuffuſion, and the knight's heart began to palprtate 


with all the violence of emotion. He eager ly imprint- 
ed a . upon her hn exclaiming, in . 
| i | PI aſe, 


. 
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phraſe, « Can it be poſſible Heaven grant—Sure _ 
this is no illuſion.— O, madam ! ſhall I call you my 


Aurelia? My heart is burſting with a thouſand fond 
thoughts and prejages. You ſhall fee that dire paper 
which hath been the ſource of all my woes—it is the 


| _ conſtant companion of my travels, —Laſt night I nou= 
riſhed my chagrin with the peruſal of its horrid con- 
A 5 | | . 


Aurelia expreſſed great impatience to view the cruel = 
forgery ; for ſuch ſhe aſſured him it muſt be: but he 
could not gratify her deſire till the arrival of his ſer- 


vant with the portmantua. In the mean time, tea was | 
called. The lovers were ſeated : he looked and lan- 
guiſhed ; ſhe bluſhed and faultered; all was doubt 

and delirium, fondneſs and flutter. ' Their mutual 


diſorder communicated itſelf to the kind-hearted fym- 


pathizing Dolly, who had been witneſs to the inter- 


view, and deeply affected with the diſcloſure, of the 


ſcene. Unſpeakable was her ſurprize when ſhe found . 


her miſtreſs Miſs Meadows was no other than the cele- 


brated Aurelia Darnel, whoſe eulogium ſhe had heard } 
ſo eloquently pronounced by her ſweetheart Mr. Tho- 
mas Clarke; a diſcovery which ſtill more endeared her _ 
lady to her affection. She had wept plentifully at the 
progreſs of their mutual explanation; and was now 
ſo diſconcerted, that ſhe ſcarce knew the meaning of 
the orders ſhe had received. She ſet the kettle on the IM 
table, and placed the tea-board on the fire. Her con- 


fuſion, by attracting the notice of her miſtreſs, helped 


to relieve her from her own embaraſling ſituation. She, 3 
with her own delicate hands, rectified the miſtake of 


Dolly; who ſtill continued to ſob, and ſaid, “ Vaw 
may think, my lady Darnel, as how I aive yeaten 
hool-cheeſe ; but it y'an't ſoa, —TI'ſe think, vor maai 
peart, as how T'aive been bewitched.“ Sir Launcelot 
could not help ſmiling at the ſimplicity of .Dolly, whoſe 
goodneſs of heart, and 'attachment, Aurelia did not 


fail to extol, as ſoon as her back was turned. It  M 
was in conſequence of this commendation, that, the IM 


* 
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next time ſhe entered the room, our adventurer, for 

> the firſt time, conſidered her face, and ſeemed to be 
ſtruek with her features. He aſked her ſome queſtions, 
Which the anſwered to his ſatisfaction, applauding her 
regard for her lady, and aſſured her of his friendſhip 
and protection. He now begged to know the cauſe 


that obliged his Aurelia to travel at fuch a rate, and 
in ſuch an equipage 3 and ſhe informed him of thoſe 
particulars which we have already communicated to the 


Nader 


Sir Launcelot glowed with reſentment, when he un- 
_ Aerſtood how his dear Aurelia had been oppreſſed by 
her perfidious and cruel guardian. He bit his neither 


lips rolled his eyes around, ſtarted from his ſeat, and 


4 ſtriding acroſs the room, „I remember (ſaid he) the 


9 15 words of her who is now a faint in heaven, —— 
„ That violent man, my brother-in-la w, who is 


Aurelia's fole guardian, will thwart her wiſhes with 
every obſtacle that brutal reſentment and implacable 
malice can contrive,” —What followed it would ill 

become me to repeat : but ſhe concluded with theſe 
words“ The reft we muſt leave to the diſpenſations 
of providence, Was it not providence that ſent me 


'Hither, to guard and protect the injured Aurelia? — 


Then turning to Miſs Darnel, whoſe eyes ſtreamed 
with tears, he added, Yes, divine creature! heaven, 


eareful of your fafety, and in compaſſion to my ſuf- 
ferings, bath guided me hither in this myſterious man- 


ner, that I might defend you from violence, and en- 


joy this tranſition from madneſs to deliberation, from 


Aeſpair to felicity.” So ſaying, he „eee this 


amiable mourner, this fragrant flower of beauty, glit- 
tering with the dew drops of the morning; this fweet- 
eſt, gentleſt, lovelieſt ornament of human nature: he 


| gazed upon her with looks of love ineffable; he fat 
down by her ; he preſſed her ſoft hand in his; he be- 
e 


ar that all he ſaw was the flattering viſion of 


gan to 


à diſtempered brain. He looked, and ſighed; and 


$ turning up his- eyes to heaven, breathed, in broken 
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murmurs, the chaſte raptures of his foul. The ten- 


1 7 7 W , an 
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derneſs of this communication was too painful to be 


long endured, Aurelia induftriouſly interpoſed ether 


ſubjects of diſcourſe, that his attention might not be 
dangerouſly overcharged, and the afternoon paſſed in- 
ſenſibly away, „ e 
Though he had determined, in his own mind, ne- 


ver more to quit this idol of his ſoul, they had not 


yet concerted any plan of conduct, when their hap- 


pineſs was all at once interrupted by a repetition of . _ 
cries, denoting horror? and a ſervant coming in, faid _ 
he believed ſome rogues were murdering a traveller on 


the highway. The ſuppoſition of ſuch diſtreſs oppe- 
rated like gunpowder on the diſpoſition of our adven- 


turer, who, without conſidering the ſituation of Aure- 


lia, and indeed without ſeeing, or being capable to 
think on her, or on any other ſubject, for the time 
being, ran directly to the ſtable, and mounting the 


firſt horſe which he found ſaddled, iſſued out in the 
twilight, having no other weapon but his ſword. He 


rode full (peed to the {pot whence the cries ſeemed to 
proceed; but they ſounded more remote as he advanc- 


ed, Nevertheleſs he followed them to a conſiderable _ 
diſtance from the road, over fields, ditches, and hed- | 
| bee and at laſt came fo near, that he could plainly 


iſtinguiſh the voice of his own ſquire, Timothy Crab- 

ſhaw, bellowing for mercy, with hideous vociferation, 
Stimulated by this recognition, he redoubled his ca- 

reer in the dark, till at length his horſe plunged into 
a hole, the nature of which he could not comprehend z 
but he found jt impracticable to diſengage him. It 
was with ſome difficulty that he himfelt clambered 
over a= ruined wall, and regained the open ground, — 
Here he groped ahout, in the utmoſt impatience of 
anxiety, ignorant of the place, mad with vexation 


for the fate of his unfortuuate ſquire, and between 


whiles invaded with a pang of concern for Aurelia, 
left among ſtrangers, unguarded, and alarmed. In 
the midſt of this emotion, he bethought himſelf of 


hollooing aloud, that, in caſe he ſhould be in the 
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meighbourhood of any inhabited place, he might be 


heard and aſſiſted. He accordingly practiſed. this ex- 
pedient, which was not altogether without effect; for 
1e was immediately anſwered by an old friend, no o- 
ther than his own ſteed Bronzomarte, who, hearing 
his maſter's voice, neighed ſtrenuouſly at a ſmall diſ- 


tance. The knight being well acquainted with the 


ſound, heard with aſtoniſhment z and, advancing in 
the right direction, found his noble charger faſtened 
to a tree. He forthwith united and mounted him; 
then, laying the reins upon his neck, allowed him to 
chuſe his own path, in which he began to travel with 


caqual ſteadineſs and expedition. They had not pro- 


ceeded far when the knight's ears were again ſaluted 
by the cries of Crabſhaw; which Bronzomarte no 
ſooner heard than he pricked up his ears, neighed, 
and quickened his pace, as if he had been ſenſible of 


the ſquire's diſtreſs, and haſtened to his relief. Sir 


LTauncelot, notwithſtanding his own diſquiet, could 
not help obſerving and admiring this generous ſenh- 
| bility of his horſe 3 he began to think himſelf ſome 
hero of romance mounted upon a winged ſteed, in- 
ſpired with reaſon, directed by ſome humane inchant- 


er, who pitied virtue in diſtreſs. All circumſtances 


conſidered, it is no wonder that the commotion in the 
mind of our adventurer produced fome ſuch delirium, 
All night he continued the chace; the voice, which 
was repeated at intervals, ſtill retreating before him, 
till the morning began to appear in the Eaſt, when, 
by divers piteous groans, he was directed to the cor- 
ner of a wood: where he beheld his miſerable ſquire 
ſtretched upon the graſs, and Gilbert feeding by him 
* altogether unconcerned, the helmet and the launce 
ſuſpended at the ſaddle- bow, and the portmanteau ſafe- 


1y fixed upon the crupper. 


The knight, riding up to Crabſhaw, with equal 
ſurprize and concern, aſked what had brought him 
there; and Timothy, after ſome pauſe, during which 
| 1 his maſter with a rueful aſpect, 7 5 
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not how, nor whether, and never could come up 
with you till this moment. But, ſay, what damage 
plied the ſquire) if it bean't that my hoole carcaſe is 


jelly.” — How ! wherefore ? (cried the knight) 


there's a ſalve for every ſore.” ——*©* Yaw mought 
as well tell ma, for every zow there's a zirreverence.“ 


very much at your eaſe.—Try if you can get up an 
mount Gilbert, that yon may be conveyed to ſome place 


mation he could obtain, amounted to a very imperfect 


&« The devil.” One would imagine, indeed, you = 
had ſome ſuch conveyance, (ſaid Sir Launcelot.) I 
have followed your cries ſince laſt evening I know 


„ 


have you ſuſtained, that you lie in that wretched poſ- 
ture, and groan fo diſmally ?”—* I can't gueſs, (re- 


drilled into oilet hools, and my fleſh pinched into a 


who were the miſcreants that treated you in ſuch a 
barbarous manner? Do you know the ruffians ?” 6 - 
know nothing at all, (anſwered the peeviſh ſquire) 


but that I was. tormented by vive hoondred and fifty WM 


thouſand legions of devils, and there's an end oan'r.” 
—*& Well, you muſt have a little patience, Crabſhaw - * 


„For a man in your condition, methinks you talk 


where you can have proper aſſiſtance.— So- well done 
—chearly. “ 55 55 . 5 
Timothy actually made an effort to riſe; but fel! 
down again, and uttered a diſmal yell. Then his mar- ³ 
ſter exhorted him to take advantage of a park-wall, 
by which he lay, and raiſe himſelf gradually upon it 
—Crabſhaw, eying him aſkance, ſaid, by way of re- 
proach, for his not alighting and aſſiſting him in per- 
fon, « Thatch your houſe with a t——d, and you'll - 
Have more teachers than reachers.” —Having pronoun- 
ced this elegant adage, he made ſhift to ſtand upon 
his legs; and now, the knight lending a hand, was 
mounted upon Gilbert, though not without a world of 
oh's ! and ah's ! and other ejaculations of pain and 
impatience. As they jogged on together, our adven- 
turer endeavoured to learn the particulars of the diſaſ- 
ter which had befallen the ſquire; but all the infor- 
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= ſketchof the adventure. By dint of a thouſand inter- 
” Togations he underſtood, that Crabſhaw had been, in 
the preceding evening, encountered by three perſons on 
* Horſeback, with Venetian maſques on their faces, which 
be miſtook for their natural features, and was terrified 
- accordingly : that they not only preſented piſtols to 
his breaſt, and led his horſe out of the highway ; but 
pPricked him with goads, and pinched him, from time 
to time, till he ſcreamed with the torture: that he 
Vas led through unfrequented places acroſs the coun- 
| try, ſometimes at an eaſy trot, ſometimes at full gal- 
| lop, and tormented all night by thoſe hideous demons, 
who vaniſhed at day-break, and left him lying on the 
ſpot where he was found by his maſter. This was a 
 _ myſtery which our hero could. by no means unriddle ; 
it was the more unaccountable, as the ſquire had not 
been robbed of his money, horſes, or baggage. He 
| Wwaseven diſpoſed to believe, that Crabſhaw's brain 
was diſordered, and the whole account he had given, 
no more than a chimera, This opinion, however, he 
Could no longer retain, when he arrived at an inn on 
| the poſt-road, and found, upon examination, that 
Timothy's lower extremeties were covered with blood, 
And all the reſt of his body ſpeckled with Jivid marks 
of contuſion, But he was ſtill more chagrined when 
g the landlord informed him, that he was thirty miles 
| «+ diſtant from the place where he had left Aurelia, and 
| that his way lay through croſs roads, which were al- 
maoſt p dle at that ſeaſon of the year. Alarmed 
at this intelligence, he gave directions that his ſquire 
ſhould be immediately conveyed to bed in a comfort- 
| able chamber, as he complained more and more; and 
| Indeed was ſeized with a fever, occaſioned by the fa-- 
tigue, the pain, and terror he had undergone. A 
neighbouring apothecary being called, and giving it as 
bis opinion that he could not for ſome days be in a 
Condition to travel, his maſter depoſited a ſum of mo- 
Mey in his hands, defiring he might be properly at- 
' tended, till he ſhould hear further. Then mounting 
Bronzomarte, he ſer out with a guide for the 22 „ 
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company; but her he ſaw not—all was ſolitary. —— 


up her features into a very demure aſpect, ſaid ſhe 


ſaw ſo many ladies, ſhe could not pretend to know 
who he meant. I tell thee, woman, (exclaimed the 

knight, in a louder accent) thou never ſawgſt ſuch a- 
-nother—I mean that miracle of beauty“ Very 
like, (replied the dame, as ſhe retired to the room- 
door 3) huſband, here's one as axes concerning a mi- 


racle of beauty ; hi, hi, hi. Can you give him any 
information about this miracle of beauty? — Ola! 


bi, hi, hi.”——Inſtead of apſwering this queſtion, 
the inn-keeper advancing, and ſurveying Sir Launce- 
lot, 5 Friend, (ſaid he) you are the perſon who carried 
off my horſe out of the ſtable.” —** Tell not me of 4 


horſe—where is the young lady? ( Now I will tell 
you of the horſe ; and I'll make you find him too, 


ſhe—hah !—ſpeak—anſwer, or, by the powers above“ 


ul anſwer you flat—ſhe you call Miſs Meadows 
u in very good hands—ſo you may make yourſelf e- 


" 
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had left, not without a thouſand fears and perplexities, 
ariſing from the reflection of having left t jewel 5 

his heart with ſuch precipitation. n "1 


Which, ie ir to be oped, the reader will find an agreens 
: ble medley of mirth ang madneſs, ſenſe and abf, urdity. 


II was not without reaſon that our adyenturer af 
1 flited himſelf: his fears were but too prophetick, _ 
When he alighted at the inn, which he had left fo a- 
brouptly the preceeding evening, he ran directly to the 
apartment where he had been ſo happy in Aurelia's 


Turning to the woman of the houfe, who had follow- 
ed him into the room, “ Where is the lady;“ cried 
he, in a tone of impatience. Mine hoſteſs, ſcrewing 


before you and I part.” “„ Wretched animal ! how | 
dar'ſt thou dally with my impatience ?——Speak, or 
deſpaig,—What is become of Miſs Meadows? Say, 
did ſhe leave this place of her own accord, or wag 


* 
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ſy on that ſcore “ Sacred Heaven ! explain your 


meaning, miſcreant, or» I'll make you a dreadful ex- 


' ample to all the inſolent publicans of the realm.” — 


So ſaying, he ſeized him with one-hand, and daſhing 
him on the floor, ſet one foot on his belly, and kept 


him trembling in that proſtrate attitude. The hoſtler 


and waiter flying to the aſſiſtance of their maſter, our 
adventurer unſheathed his fword, declaring he would 
diſmiſs their fouls from their bodies, and exterminate 
the whole family from the face of the earth, if they 
ror not immediately give him the fatisfaCtion he re- 
uired, | | : PEE: 
b The hoſteſs, being by this time terrified almoſt out 


of her ſenſes, fell on her knees before him, begging 


hg would ſpare their lives and promiling to declare the 
whole truth, He would not, however, . remove his 


foot from the body of her huſband, until ſhe told 


him, that, in leſs than half an hour after he had ſallied 


| out upon the ſuppoſed robbers, two chaiſes arrived, 


each drawn by four horſes; that two men, armed with 
piſtols, alighting from one of them, laid violent hands 
. the young lady; and, notwithſtanding her ſtrug- 
gling and ſhrieking, forced her into the other carriage, 

in which was an infirm gentleman, who called himſelf 


ber guardian: that the maid was left to the care of a 
third ſervant, tv follow with a third chaiſe, which 


was got ready with all poſſible diſpatch, while the 


other two proceeded at full ſpeed on the road to Lon. 


don. It was by this communicative Jacquey the peo- 


ple of the houſe were informed, that the old gentle- 
man his maſter was ſquire Darnel, the young lady his 


miece and ward, and our adyenturer a needy ſharper, 


who wanted to make a prey of her fortune, —— The 


E knight, fired even almoſt to frenzy by this intimati- 


on, ſpurned the carcaſe of his hoſt; and, his eye 
gleaming terror ruſhed into the yard, in order to 
mount Bronzomarte, and purſue the raviſher, when 
he was diverted from his purpoſe by a new inci- 
V 4 One 
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One of the poſtilions, who had driven the chaiſe 
in which Dolly was conveyed, happened to arrive at 
that inſtant ; when, ſeeing our hero, he ran up to him 
cap in hand, and, preſenting a letter, accoſted him in 
theſe words : © Pleaſe your noble honour, if your ho- 
nour be Sir Launcelot Greaves of the Weſt Riding, 
here's a letter from a gentlewoman, chat 1 e 
to deliver into your honour's own hands.“ 
The knight ſnatching the letter with the utmoſt avi- 


dity, broke it up, and found the contents couched in 
theſe terms : | | 


& Honoured Sir, 
ce HE man az gien me leave to lat yaw know 
my dear leady is going to London with her 
unkle ſquaire Darnel.—Be not conzarned, honoured 
fir, vor I'le teake it on mai laife, to let yaw knaw 
wheare we be zettled, if zo be I can vind wheare you 
loadge in London. — The man zays yaw may put it in 
the pooblic prints. —I houp the bareheir will be honeſt 
enuff to deliver this row); and that your. honour 
| will e | 


1 umbil Kent to command, 


| DoxorTux cowslir. 


4 P. 8. Pleaſe wy. kaind ſa vice to layer Clarke. 
ſquire Darnel's man is very civil vor ſartain; but 
Fave no thoughts on him I'Il aſſure yaw. Marry 


hap, worle ware may | have a better bags as the zaying 
| 8” | | 


Nothing egg be more ſrafonable than the 4 9 
of this billet ; which he had no ſooner peruſed, than 
his reflection returned, and he entered into a ſerious 
deliberation with his own heart. He conſidered that 
. was 35 this time far 1 a poſlibility of 


_ 
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being overtaken, and that by a precipitate purſuit he 


ſhould only expoſe his own infirmities. He confi- 
ded in the attachment of his miſtreſs, and in the fideli- 


ty of her maid, who would find opportunities of 
communicating her ſentiments, by the means of this 
Jacquey, of whom he perceived by the letter ſhe- had 
already made a conqueſt, He therefore reſolved to 


bridle his impatience, to proceed leiſurely to London, 
and, inſtead of —_ any raſh ſtep. which might in- 


duce Anthony Darnel to remove his niece from that ci- 


ty, remain in ſeeming quiet until ſhe ſhould be ſettled, 
and her guardian returned to the country, Aurelia had 

mentioned to him the name of Doctor Kawdle, and 
| from him he expected, in due time, to receive the 


moſt intereſting information. 1 

Theſe reflections had an inſtantaneous effect upon 
our hero, whoſe rage immediately ſubſided, and whoſe 
viſage gradually reſumed its natural caſt of courteſy 
and good humour. He forthwith gratified the poſti- 


| lion with ſuch a remuneration, as ſent him dancing 
into the kitchen, where he did not fail to extol the 
| 8 and immenſe fortune of Sir Launcelot 


reaves. 


| _ Qur adventurer's next ſtep was to ſee Bronzomarte 


roperly accommodated ; then he ordered a refreſhment 
or himſelf, and retired into an apartment, where mine 


3 hoſt with his wife and all the ſerrants waited on him, 


to beſeech his honour to forgive their impertinence, 
which was owing to their ignorav»ce of his honour's 
| 1 and the falſe information they had received 


| From the gentleman's ſervant, He had too much mag- 


nanimity to retain the leaſt reſentment againſt ſuch in- 
conhderable objects. He not only pardoned them 


| without heſitation ; but aſſured the landlord he would 
be accountable for the horſe, which, however, was 


that ſame evening brought home by, a countryman, 


who had found him pounded as it were within the 


Walls of a ruined cottage. As the knight had been 


| greatly fatigugd, without enjoying any reſt for eight 
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and forty hours, he reſolved to indulge himſelf with  Þ 
one night's repoſe, and then return to the place where 4 


he had left his ſquire indiſpoſed: for by this time even 
his concern for Timothy had recurred. ee 
On a candid ſcrutiny of his own heart he found 
himſelf much leſs unhappy than he had been before 
bis interview with Aurelia; for, inftead of being 9 
formerly tormented with the pangs of deſpairing love, 
whidh had actually unſettled his underſtanding, he 


was now happily convinced that he had inſpired the | 
tender breaſt of Aurelia with mutual affection; and 


though ſhe was invidiouſly ſnatched from his embrace, 
in the midſt of ſuch endearments as had wound 
up his ſou] to extaſy and tranſport, he did not doubt 


of being able to reſcue her from the power of an 4 


inhuman kinſman, whoſe guardianſhip would ſoon 


of courſe expire; and in the mean time, he reſted 


with the moſt perfect dependence on her conſtancy _ 
and virtue. * | 


As he next day croſſed the country, ruminating on | 
the diſaſter that had befallen his ſquire, and coyld now | 


compare circumſtances coolly, he eafily comprehended 


| the whole ſcheme of that adventure, which was no 
other than an artifice of Anthony Darnel and his emiſ- 
| faries, to draw him from the inn where he propoſed 
| to execute his deſign upon the innocent Aurelia. He 
| took it for granted, that the uncle, having been made 
| acquainted with his niece's elopement, had followed 
her track by the help of ſuch information as he re- 


ceived from one ſtage to another: and that, receiv- 
ing more particulars at the White Hart touching Sir 


| Launcelot, he had formed the ſcheme in which Crab- ; 
| ſhaw was an involuntary inftrument towards the ſeduc- 
tion of his maſter. _ e | 5 


Amuſing himſelf with theſe and other cogitations, 


our hero in the afternoon reached the place of his deſ- 
tination ; and entering the inn where Timothy had been 
left at ſick quarters, chanced to meet the apothecary re- 

ring. precipitately in a very unſavoury pickle from 


the 
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the chamber of his patient. When he inquired about 
the health of his ſquire, this retainer to medicine, 
wiping himſelf all the while with a napkin, anſwered 
in manifeſt confuſion, that he apprehended him to be 
in a very dangerous way, from an inflammation of 
the pia mater, which had produced a moſt furious de- 
lirium. Then he proceeded to explain, in technical 
terms, the method of cure he had followed ; and con- 
cluded with telling him the poor ſquire's brain was 
ſo outrageouſly, difordered, that he had rejected all 
eee e and juſt thrown an urinal in his 
ace. Nn; | 
The knight's humanity being alarmed at this intel- 
ligence, he refolved that Crabſhaw ſhould have the 


benefit of further advice, and aſked if there was not 


a phyſician in the place. "The apothecary, after ſome 
interjections of heſitation, owned there was 'a doctor 
in the village, an odd fort of a humonriſt; but he be. 
lieved he had not much to do in the way of his pro- 
feſſion, and was not much uſed to the forms of pre- 
ſcription, He was counted a ſcholar, to be ſure ; but 
2s to his medica] capacity, —he would not take upon 
him to ſay © No matter, (cried Sir Launcelot) 
he may ſtrike. out ſome lucky thought for the benefit 
of the patient; and I defire you will call him in- 
ſtantly.”— "OE N | 

While the apothecary was abſent on this ſervice, our 
adventurer took it in his head to queſtion the landlord 
about the character of this phyſician, which had been 
ſo unfavourably repreſented, and received the follow- 


ing information: | 0 5 
e For my peart, meaſter, I knows nothing amiſs of 
the doftor——he's a quiet fort of an inoffenſive man; 


uſes my houſe ſometimes, and pays for what he has, 
like the reſt of my cuſtomers. They ſays he deals 
very little in phyſic ſtuff, but cures his patients with 
faſting and water-gruel, whereby he can't expect the 
*pothecary to be his friend. You knows, meaſter, one 
muſt live, and let live, as the ſaying is, I mult oh 
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he, for the value of three guineas, ſet up my wife's 


8 conſtitution in ſuch a manner, that ] have,ſaved with- 
in theſe two years, I believe vorty pounds in pothecas 
Fry's bills. But what of this? Every man mutt yeat, 
thof at another's expence; and I ſhuuld be in a deadly 
hole myſelf, if all my cuſtomers ſhould take it in 
their heads to drink nothing but water-gruel, becauſe 
it is good for the conſtitution. Thank God, I have 
as good a conſtitution as e'er a man in England; but 
for all that, I and my whole family bleed and purge + 
and take a diet-drink twice a year, by way of ſerving 
| the *pothecary, who is a very honeſt man, and a very 
JJ w ion nhenh f | 
| Their converſation was interrupted by the return of 
the apothecary with the doctor, who had very little of 
the faculty in his appearance. He was dreſſed re- 
| markably plain; ſeemed to be turned of fifty; had 
a careleſs air, and a ſarcaſtical turn in his countenance. 
Before he entered the ſick man's chamber, he aſked 
| fome queſtions concerning the diſeaſe ; and when the 
| apothecary, pointing to his own head, aid, “ It lies 
all herez*” the doctor turning to Sir Launcelot, repli- 
ed, If that be all, there's nothing in it.” 


Upon a more particular enquiry about the ſymp- 


| toms, he was told that the blood was ſeemingly viſ- 
cous, and falt upon the tongue; the urine remarka- 
bly acroſaline; and 'the fæces atrabilous and feetid. 
When the doctor faid he would engage to find the 


2 


| ſame phznomena in every healthy man of the three 
| kingdoms 3 the apothecary added, that the patient was 
| manifeſtly comatous, and moreover aMicted with gri- 
ping pains and borborygmata. « A f—t for your 

{ borborygmata, (cried the phyſician.) What has been 


done? To this queſtion he replied, that venæſection 


| had been three times performed: that a veſicatory had 
| been applied inter ſcapulas ; that the patient had taken 


occaſionally of a cathartic apozem, and, between 
whiles, alexipharmic boluſes and neutral draughts.— 
Neutral, indeed, (ſaid the doctor ;) fo neutral, that 


Il be crucified if ever they declare either for the pa- 


tient 


— 
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tient or the diſeaſe.“ 80 ſaying, he bruſhed into 


Crabſhaw's chamber, followed by our adventurer, who 
_ was almoſt ſuffocated at his firſt entrance. The day 


was cloſe, the window-ſhutters were faſtened: a huge 


fire. blazed in the chimney ; thick harateen curtains 
were cloſe drawn round the bed, where the wretched 
ſquire lay extended under an enormous load of blan- 
kets. The nurſe, who had all the exteriors of a bawd 
given to drink, fat ſtewing in this apartment, like -a 
damned ſoul in ſome infernal bagnio : but riſing when 
the company entered, made her curteſies with great 
decorum. Well, (ſaid the doctor) how does your 
patient, nurſe? ** Bleſſed be God for it, I hope in 
à fair way :—to be ſure his apozem has had a bleſſed 
effect five and twenty ſtools ſince three o'clock in 
the morning. But then a'would not ſuffer the 
bliſters to be put upon his thighs. —Good lack ! a'has 
been mortally obſtropolous, and out of his ſenſes all 
this bleſſed day.“ You hie, (cried the ſquir+) 
I a'n't out of my ſeven ſenſes, thof I'm half mad with 
vexation. | e 28 

The doctor having withdrawn the curtain, the hap- 
leſs ſquire appeared very-pale and ghaſtly ; and having 
| Curveyed his maſter with a rueful aſpect, addreſſed hin 
in theſe words: © Sir knight, I beg a boon: be 
pleaſed to tie a ſtone about the neck of the apothecary, 


and a halter about the neck of the nurſe, and throw 


one into the next river, and the other over the next 


tree, and in ſo doing you will do a charitable deed to 


your fellow-creatures ; for he arid ſhe do the devil's 
work in partnerſhip, and have ſent many a ſcore of 
their betters home to him before their time.” —“ Oh, 

he begins to talk ſenſibly.” © Have a good heart, 
Iſaid the phyſician.) What is your diſorder?“ „ phy- 
fick. What do you chiefly complain of?“ „ The 
doctor. Does your head ach?“ „ Yea, wich 
üimpertinence. © Have you a pain in your back?” 
Les, where the bliſter lies. Are you fick a 
| Romach ?” -# Yes, with hunger.“ 4 Do you fed 
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any ſhiverings ? „ Always at fight of the apothe= 
„Do you perceive any load in your bow- 
els??? © I would the apothecary's conſcience was as 
clear. Are you thirſty ?”” „ Not thirſty enough 
to drink barley-water,” Be pleaſed to look into 
his fauſes, (ſaid the apothecary :) he has got a rough 
tongue, and a very foul mouth, I' affure ou... 
have known that the caſe with ſome limbs of the facul- | 
ty, where they ſtood more in need of correction than 
of phylick.—Well, my honeſt friend, ſince you have 
already undergone the proper purgations in due form, 
and ſay you have no other diſeaſe than the doctor, we 
will ſet you on your legs again, without further 
queſtion. Here, nurſe, open that wmdow, and throw 
theſe vials into the ſtreet, Now lower the curtain, 
without ſhutting the caſement, that the man may not 
be ſtifled in his own ſteam. In the next place, take 
off two thirds of theſe coals, and one third of theſe 
blankets. How do'ſt feel now, my heart?“ 4 I 
ſhould feel heart-whole, if ſo be yow would throw 
the noorſe a'ter the bottles and the pothecary after 
p· me noorſe, and oorder me a pound of chops for my 
bg dinner; for I be fo hoongry, I could eat a horſe be- 
m bind the ſaddle.” _ 5 5 5 


r e TOM. 


be WW The apothecary, ſeeing what paſſed, retired of his 
„ con accord, holding up his hands in fign of aſtoniſh- _ +} 
ow WW ment. The nurſe was diſmiſſed in the ſame breath. 

. | Crabſhaw roſe, dreſſed himſelf without aſſiſtance, and 

to WW made a hearty meal on the firſt eatable that preſented 
self to his view. The knight paſſed the evening 

of with the phyſician, who, from his firſt appearance, 

jh. concluded he was mad; but, in the courſe of conver- 

arts fation, found means to reſign that opinion, without 

hy- 2dapting any other in lien of it, and parted with him 

The under all the impatience of curioſity. The knight, on 

with his part, was very well entertained with the witty 

2?" WE farcaſms and erudition of the doctor, who appeared to 


at be a ſort of cynic philoſopher, tinctured with miſan- 
feel thropby, and at open war- with the whole body of apo- 
V 5 thecaries, 


OY 
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 thecaries, whom, however, it was by no means biz 
Intereſt to difoblige. ee On 
Next day, Crabſhaw being to all appearance per- 
fectly recovered, our adventurer reckoned with the a- 
paothecary, payed the landlord, and ſet out on his re- 


turn for the London road, reſolving to. lay aſid: 


his armour at ſome diſtance from the metropolis ; for, 
ever ſince his interview with Aurelia, his fondneſs for 
chivalry had been gradually abating. As the torrent 


of his deſpair had - diſordered the current of his ſober 


reflection, ſo now, as that deſpair ſubſided, his thoughts 
began to flow deliberately in their antient channel, 
All day long he regaled his imagination with plans 
of connubial happineſs, formed on the poſſeſſion of 
the incomparable Aurelia; determined to wait with 
patience, until the law ſhould ſupercede the autho- 
rity of her guardian, rather than adopt any violent 
expedient which might hazard the intereſt of his paſ- 
fon. N TP e 5 

le had for ſome time travelled in the turnpike road, 
when his reverie was ſuddenly interrupted by a con- 
fuſed noiſe; and when he lifted up his eyes, he be- 
held at a little diſtance a rabble of men and women, 
- variouſly armed with flails, pitch-forks, | poles, and 
-muſkets, acting offenſively againſt a ſtrange figure on 
borſeback, who, with a kind of lance, laid about him 
with incredible fury. Our adventurer was not fo to- 
tally abandoned by the ſpirit of chivalry, as to ſee 
Without emotion a . ſingle knight in danger of being 
overpowered by ſuch a multitude of adverſaries.— 
Without ſtaying to put on his helmet, he ordered 
Crabſhaw to follow him in the charge againſt those 
plebeians: then couching his lance, and giving Bron- 
zomarte the ſpur, he began his career with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity as overturned all that happened to be in hi 
way; and intimidated the rabble to ſuch a degree, 
that they retired befofe him like a flock of ſheep, ti: 
greater part of them believing he was the devil 12 pr. 


* 


Fria perſona. He came in the very nick of time to 


ſave the life of the other errant, againſt whom the 
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loaded muſquets were actually levelled, at the very in- 
| ſtant that our adventurer began his charge. The un- 
known knight was ſo ſenfible of the ſeaſonable inter- 
poſition, . that riding up to our hero, Brother, (ſaid 


he) this is the ſecond time you have holp me off, when 


J was bump aſtore.—Beſs Mizen, I muſt ſay is no 


more than a Jeaky bumboat, in compariſon of the glo- 
rious galley you want to man. I deſire that hence- 


| forth we may cruiſe in the ſame latitudes, brother 
and I'll be damned if I don't ſtand by you as long as 


I have a ſtick ſtanding, or can carry a rag of cen- 
8 | \ 5 „ 


By this addreſs our knight recognized the novice : 
| captain Crowe, who had found means to accommodate 
| himſelf with a very ſtrange ſuit of armour. By way 


of helmet, he wore one of the caps uſed by the light 
horſe, with (traps buckled under his- chin, and con- 
trived in ſuch a manner as to conceal his whole viſage, 
except the eyes. Inſtead of cuiraſs, mail, greaves, and 


| the other pieces of complete armour, he was caſed in 
a poſtilion's leathern jerkin, covered with thin plates 
of tinned iron; his buckler was a potlid, his lance a 
hop-pol: ſhod with iron, and a baſket-hilt broad 
ſword, like that of Hudibras, depended by a broad 
buff belt, that girded his middle, His feet was de- 
| fended by jack-boots, and his hands by the gloves of 
| a trooper. Sir Launcelot would not loſe time in exa- 
mining particulars, as he perceived that ſome miſchief 
bad been done, and that the enemy had rallied at a. 
$ diſtance : he therefore commanded Crowe to follow 
him, and rode off with great expedition; but he did 
not perceive that his ſquire was taken priſoner ; nor 
did the captain recollect that his nephew, Tom Clarke, 
| had been diſabled and ſecured in the middle of the fray. 
The truth is, the poor captain had been fo belaboured _ 
About the pate, that it was a wonder he remembered 
his own name. | e 
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[ Containing adventures of by equally » new and 
| | ot 18 FE I > * 


* bein Sir Launcelot, and the novice Crowe, 
| retreated with equal order and expedition to the 
QGittance of half a league from the field of battle, 
Where the former, halting, propoſed to make a lodg- 
Ment in a very decent houſe of entertainment, diſtin- 
guiſhe>by the ſign of St. George of Cappadocia en- 
countering the dragon, an atchievement in which tem- 


ral and ſpiritual chivalry were happily reconciled. — 


wo ſuch figures alighting at the inn-gate, did not 
paſs through the yard unnoticed and unadmured by the 
gueſts and attendants ; ſome of whom fairly took to 
their heels, on the ſuppoſition that theſe outlandiſh 
- Creatures were the avant couriers, or heralds of a 
French invaſion. The fears, and doubts, however, of 
thoſe who ventured to ſtay were foon diſpelled, when 


- our hero accoſted them in the Engliſh tongue, and 


with the moſt courteous demeanour defired io be ſhewn 
into an apartment. Had captain Crowe been the 
' ſpokeſman, perhaps their ſuſpicions would not have to 
quickly ſubſided: for he was in reality, a very extra- 
ordinary novice, not only in chivalry, but alſe in his 
external appearance, and particularly in thoſe dialects 
of the Engliſh language which are uſed by the terreſ- 
trial animals of this kingdom. He deſired the hoſtler 
to take his horſe in tow, and bring him to bis moor- 
ings in a fafe riding. He ordered the waiter who 
' ſhewed them into a parlour, to bear a-hand, hip his 
ears, mind his helm, and bring along-fide a ſhort al- 
lowance of brandy or grog, that he might cant a flvg 
into his bread room; for there was ſuch a heaving 
and pitching, that he believed he ſhould ſhift his ba! 
laſt. The fellow underſtood no part of this addrels 
kg the my , at mention of F which be diſap- 
| Pearce: 
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red. Then Crowe throwing himſelf into an elbow- 
chair, Stop my hawſe holes, (cried he) I can't think 


what's the matter, brother; but, a gad, my head 
ſings and ſimmers like a pot of chowder.—My eye 
fight yaws to and again, d'ye ſee: - then there's ſuch 


a walloping and whufhing in my hold —ſmite my 
Lord have mercy upon us. — Here, you ſwab, ne'er 
mind a glaſs, —hand me the noggin—. 
The latter part of this addreſs was directed to the 
waiter, who had returned with a quartern of brandy, 
which Crowe, ſnatching eagerly, ſtarted into his 
bread-room at one cant. Indeed there was no time 
to be loſt, inaſmuch as he ſeemed to be on the verge 
of fainting away when he ſwallowed this cordial, by 
which he was inſtantaneouſly revived. He then de- 
fired the ſervant to unbuckle the ſtraps of his helmet; 
but this was a taſk which the drawer could not perform, 
even though aſſiſted with the good offices of Sir Launce- 
lot: for the head and jaws were ſo much ſwelled with 
the discipline they had undergone, that the ftraps and 
buckles lay buried, as it were, in pits formed by the 
tumefaction of the adjacent parts. Fortunately for 
the novice, a neighbouring ſurgeon,” paſſed by the 


door on horſe-back; a circumſtance which the waiter,, * 


who ſaw bim from the window no ſooner diſcloſed, 
than the knight had recourſe to. his aſſiſtance, This 
practitioner having viewed the whole figure, and more 
particularly the head of Crowe, in filent wonder pro- 
ceeded to feel his pulſe; and then declared, that as 
the inflammation was very great, and going on with 


| violence to its akme, it would be neceſſary to begin 


with copious phlebotomy, and then to empty the in- 
teſtinal canal. So faying, he began to ſtrip the arm of 


| the captain, who perceiving his aim, Avaſt, bro- 
| ther, (cried he) you go the wrong way to work—you 
may as well rummage the after-hold, when the dam- 


age is in the forecaſtle—T ſhall right again, when my 
jaws are unhooped.” , „„ 

With theſe words he drew a elaſp-knife from his 
pocket, and, adyancing = a glaſs, applied it fo vi- 


gorouſly 


little reaſon to expect from the novice, who, 'never- 


dient, at a public houſe, with an itinerant tinker, in 
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gorouſly to the leather ſtraps of his head piece, that 
the Gordian knot was cut, without any other damage 
to his face than a moderate ſcarification, which, added 
to the tumefaction of features, naturally ſtrong, and a 
whole week's growth of a very buſhy beard, produced 
on the whole, a moſt hideous caricatura. After all, 
there was a neceſſity for the adininiftration . of the 
ſurgeon, who found divers contpſions on different 
parts of the {kull, which even the tin-cap had not 
2 able to protect from the weapons of the ruſ- 
Ticks. | | | TR 
.. Theſe being - ſhaved and dreſſed ſecundum arten, 
and the operator diſmiſſed with a proper acknowledg- 
ment, our knight detached one of the poſt-boys to 
the field of action for intelligence concerning Mr. 
Clarke and ſquire Timothy; and, in the interim, 


deſired to know the particulars of Crowe's adventures 


ſince he parted from him at the White Hart, A 
connected relation, in plain Engliſh was' what he had 


- theleſs, exerted his faculties to the uttermoſt for his 
Latisfaction; he gave him to underſtand, that in fieer- 
ing his courſe to Birmingham, where he thought of 
fitting himſelf with tackle, he had fallen in by acc 


the very act of mending a kettle: that, ſeeing him 
do his buſineſs like an able workman, he had appli- 
ed to him for advice; and the tinker, after having 
- conſidered the ſubject, had undertaken to make hin 
ſuch a ſuit of armour as neither ſword nor lance ſhould 
penetrate: that they adjourned to the next town 
Where the leather coat, the plates of tinned iron, tie 
| lance and the broad ſword, were purchaſed, togethe! 
with a copper ſauce- pan, which the artiſt was now d 
work upon in converting it into a ſhield : but in tht 
mean time, the captain, being impatient to begin hs 
career of chivalry, had accommodated himſelf with! 
pot lid, and taken to the highway, notwithſtanding al 
the intreaties, tears and 1cmonitrances of his ** 
1 | 2 e ö 
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Tom Clarke, who could not however be prevailed up- 
on to leave him in the dangerous voyage he had under- 
taken: that this being but the ſecond day of his jour- 
nal, he deſcried five of ſix men on horſeback, bearing 
up full in his teeth; upon which he threw his fails a- 
back, and prepared for action: that he hailed them at 
a conſiderable diſtance and bad them bring to: that, 
when they came along-ſide, notwithſtanding his hail, 
he ordered them to clew up their corſes, and furl their 
toplails, otherwiſe he would be foul of their quarters: 
that hearing this ſalute, they luffed all at once, till 
their cloth ſhook in the wind: then he hollowed in a 
loud voice, that his ſweetheart Beſſelia Mizzen wore 
the broad pendant of beauty, to which they muſt ſtrike 
their topſails on pain of being ſent to the bottom: 
that, after having eyed him 2 ſome time with aſto- 


| niſhment, they clapped on all their fails, ſome of 
| them running under his ſtern, and others athwart his 


fore foot, and got clear off: that, not ſatisfied with 


running a head, they all of a ſudden tacked, about, 2 
and one of them boarding him on the lee- quarter, 


gave him ſuch a drubbing about his upper works, that 
he lights danced in his lanthorns : that he returned 
the falute with his hop-pole fo effectually, that his 
aggreflor broached-to in the twinkling of an hand- 
ipke; and then he was engaged with all the reſt of 


the enemy, except one who ſheered off, and ſoon re- 
turned with a moſqueto fleet of ſmall craft, Who 
had done him conſiderable damage, and, in all pro- 
bability, would have made prize of him, hadn't he 


been brought off by the knight's gallantry. He faid, 


| that in the beginning of the conflict Tom Clarke 
| rode up to the foremoſt of the enemy, as he did ſup- 


poſe, in order to prevent hoſtilities ; but before he got 
up to him, near enough to hold diſcourſe, he was 
pooped with a fea that almoſt ſent him to the bottom, | 


| and then towed off he knew not whither. 


Crowe had ſcarce finiſhed his narration, which 8 
ited of broken hints, and unconnected , | 
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| of ſea-terms, when a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, who acted in the commiſſion of the peace, ar- 
rived at the gate, attended by a conſtable, who had in 
_ cuſtody the bodies of Thomas Clarke and Timothy 

Crabſhaw, ſurrounded by five men, on horſeback, 
and an innumerable polfe of men, women and chil- 
dren on foot. The captain, who always kept a good 
look out no ſooner deſcried this cavalcade and proceſſion 
than he gave notice to Sir Launcelot, and adviſed that 
they ſhould crowd away with all the cloth they could 
carry. Our adventurer was of another opinion, and 
determined at any rate to procure the enlargement of 
the priſoners. The juſtice ordering his attendants to 


ſtay without, the gate, ſent his compliments to Sir 


Launcelot Greaves, and deſired to ſpeak with him for 
a few minutes. He was immediately admitted, and 
could not help ſtarting at ſight of Crowe, who, by 

this time, had no remains of the human phyſiognomy, 


. » | ſo much wagthe ſwelling increaſed and the ſkin diſ- 


co! zured, The gentleman, whoſe name was Mr, 
Elmy, having made a polite apology for the liberty 
he had taken, proceeded to unfold his buſineſs. He 
Juſtice of the peace, againſt two armed men on horſe 
back, who had ſtopped five farmers on the king's 

highway, put them in fear and danger of their lives, 
and even aſſaulted, maimed, and wounded divers per- 
. ſons, contrary to the king's peace, and in violation of 
the ſtatute ; that, by the deſcription, he ſuppoſed the 
knight and his companion to. be the perſons againi 
whom the complaint had beed lodged; and underſtand- 
ing his quality from Mr. Clarke, whom he had known 
in London, he was come to wait on him, and, if 
poſſible, effect an accommodation. . 

Our adventurer, having thanked him for the 2 
lite and obliging manner in which he proceeded, 
frankly told him the whole ſtory, as it had been juſt 
related by the captain; and Mr. Elmy had no rea- 


ſion to doubt the truth of the narrative, as it confirm- 


ed every circumſtance which Clarke had 1 . 
5 Ons b / © Indeed 


ſaid, information had been lodged with him, as a 
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Indeed, Tom had been very communicative to this 
ntleman, and made him acquainted with the hiſtory 
of Sir Launcelot Greaves, as well as with the whim- 

ical reſolution of his uncle, captain Crowe. Mr. Elmy 
now told the knight, that the perſons. whom the cap- 
tain had ſtopped were farmers, returning from a - 


neighbouring market, a ſet of people naturally booriſh, _ 
and at that time elevated with ale to an uncommon _ 


pitch of infolence: that one of them, in particular, 
called Prickle, was the moſt quarrelſome fellow in 
the whole county: and fo litigious, that he had main- 


\ tained above thirty law-ſuits, in eight and twenty of 


which he had been condemned in coſts. He faid the 


| others might be eaſily influenced in the way of admo- 


nition ; but there was no way of dealing with Prickle, 
except by the form and authority of the law: he 
therefore propoſed to, hear evidence in a judicial 
capacity, and, his clerk being in attendance, the 
court was immediately opened in the knight's apart= _ 
ment, 5 5 : | : 
By this time Mr. Clarke had made ſuch good ule 
of his time in explaining the law to his audience, and _ 
diſplaying the great wealth and unbounded liberality _ 
of Sir Launcelot Greayes, that he had actually brought 
over to his ſentiments the conſtable and the common- 
alty, tag, rag, and bob-tail, and even ſtaggered the 
majority of the farmers, who, at firſt had breathed ' 
nothing but defiance and revenge. Farmer Stake, being 
firſt called to the bar, and ſworn, touching the idenity 
of Sir Launcelot Greaves and captain Crowe, declared, 
that the ſaid Crowe had ſtopped him on the king's 
highway, and put him in bodily fear: that he after- 
wards ſaw the ſaid Crowe with a pole or weapon, 
value three pence, breaking the king's peace, by com- 
mitting aſſault and battery againſt the heads and 
ſhoulders of his majeſty's liege ſubjects, Geoffrey 


Prickle, Hodge Dolt, Richard Bumpkin, Mary 


Fang, Catherine Rubble, and Margeret Litter; and 
that he ſaw Sir Launcelot Greates, baroget, aiding, 


CS 
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aſſiſting, and comforting the ſaid Crowe, contrary 
to the king's peace, and againſt the form of the ſta- 
tute. . e 4 


Being aſked if the defendant, when he ſtopped 


them, demanded their money, or threatened vio- 
lence, he anſwered, he could not ſay, inaſmuch as 
the defendant ſpoke in an unknown language. Being 
interrogated if the defendant did not allow them to 
paſs without uſing any violence, and if_they did not 
115 my unmoleſted ; the deponent replied in the affirmative : 
being required to tell for what reaſon they returned, 
and if the defendant Crowe was not aſſaulted before 
he began to uſe his weapon, the deponent made no 
anſwer. The depoſitions of farmer Bumpkin and 
 Muggins, as well as of Madge Litter and Mary Fang, 
were taken much to the ſame purpoſe; and his worſhip 
earneſtly exhorted them to an accommodation, obſery- 
ing, that they themſelves were in fact the aggreſſors, 
and that captain Crowe had done no more than exerted 
' Himſelf in his own defence. VV 
They were all pretty well diſpoſed to follow his 
advice, except farmer Prickle, Who, entering the court 
with a bloedy handkerchief about his head, declared, 
that the law ſhould determine it at next 'ſize; and in 
the mean time inſiſted, that the defendants ſhould find 
immediate bail, or go to priſon, or be ſet in the ſtocks. 
He affirmed, that they had been guilty of an affray, 
in appearing with armour and weapons not uſually 
worn, to the terror of others, which is in itſelf a 
breach of the peace : but that they had, moreover, 
with force of arms, that is to ſay, with ſwords, ſtaves, 
and other warlike inſtruments, by turns, made an 
aſſault and affray, to the terror and diſturbance of hin 
and divers ſubjects of our lord the king then and there 
being, and to the evil and pernicious example of the 
liege people of the ſaid lord the king, and againſt the 
peace of our ſaid lord the king, his crown, and dig- 
my... 5 %% eg ig 
78 "This p!afant had purchaſed a few law-terms at 2 
_ conſiderable expence, and he thought he had a right to 
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turn his knowledge to the annoyance of all his neigh- 
bours. Mr. Elmy, finding him obſtinately deaf to 
all propoſals of accommodation, held the defendants to 


very moderate bail, the landlord and the cnrate of the 


pariſh freely offering themſelves as ſureties. Mr. 


Clarke with Timothy Crabſhaw, againſt whom nothing 
appeared, were now ſet at liberty: when the former, 
advancing to his worſhip, gave information againſt 
Geoffrey Prickle, and declared upon oath, that he had 
ſeen him aſſault capt. Crowe, without any provocation; 
and when he, the deponent, interpoſed to prevent 
further miſchief, the ſaid Prickle had likewiſe aſſaulted 
and wounded him the deponent, and detained him for 
ſome time in falſe impriſonment, without warrant or 


authority. 


. » 4 ? 


In conſequence of this information, which was cor- 


roborated by divers evidences, ſelected from the mob 
at the gate, the tables were turned upon farmer Prickle, 


who was given to underſtand that he muſt either find 
bail, or be forthwith impriſoned. This honeſt boor 


who was in opulent circumſtances, had made ſuch po- 


pular uſe, of the benefit he poſſeſſed, that there was 
not an houſekeeper in the pariſh who would not have 
rejoiced to ſee him hanged. His dealings and connec- 
tions however were ſack, that none of the other four 


| would have refuſed to bail him, had not Clarke given 


them to underſtand, that, if they did, he would make 
them all principals and parties, and have two ſeparate 
actions againſt each. Prickle happened to be at vari- 
ance with the inn-keeper, and the curate durit not 
diſoblige the vicar, who at that very time was ſuing 


| the farmer for the ſmall tythes. He offered to depoſite 


a ſum equal to the recognizance of the knight's bail; 
but this was rejected as an expedient contrary to the 


practice of the courts. He ſent for the attorney of 


the village, to whom he had been a good cuſtomer ; 5 


but the lawyer was hunting evidence in another 


county. The exciſeman preſented himſelf as a ſurety ; 
but he not being an houſekeeper, was not accepted, 
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Divers cottagers, who , depended on farmer Prickle, a 
were ſucceſſively refuſed, becauſe they could not 
prove, that they had payed ſcot and lot, and pariſi hi 
taxes. | : 1 

The farmer, finding himſelf thus forlorn, and in hi 
imminent danger of viſiting the inſide of a priſon, 
was ſeized with a paroxyſm of rage; during which th. 
he inveighed againſt the bench, reviled the two ad- Ne. 
venturers errant, declared that he believed, and 
would lay a Wager of twenty guineas, that he had 
more money in his pocket than e'er a man in the the 
company ; and in the ſpace of a quarter of an hour 
ſwore forty oaths, which the juſtice did not fail to 
number. * Before we proceed to other matters, 
(aid Mr. Elmy) I order you to pay forty ſhillings 
or the oaths you have ſwore : otherwiſe I will 
cauſe you to be ſet in the ſtocks, without further cere- 


mony.“ 1 725 | | 
| Pickle, throwing down a couple of guineas, with 
two execrations more to make up the ſum, declared 
that he could afford to pay for ſwearing as well as 
e'er a juſtice in the county; and repeated his chal- 
lenge of the wager, which our adventurer now ac- 
cepted, proteſting, at the ſame time, that it was not 
a ſtep taken from any motive of pride, but intirely 
With a view to puniſh an inſolent plebeian, who could 
not otherwiſe be chaſtiſed without a breach of the 
peace. Twenty guineas being depoſited on each fide 
in the hands of Mr. Elmy, Prickle, with equal con- 
fidence and diſpatch, produced a canvas bag, contain. 
ing two hundred and ſeventy pounds, which, being 
ſpread upon the table, made a very formidable ſhew, 
that dazzled the eyes of the beholders, and induced 
| many of them to believe he had inſured his con- 
0. | : 


X Our adventurer, aſking if he had any thing fur 
ther to offer, and being anſwered in the negative, drev 
forth, with great deliberation, a pocket-book, uM 
which there was conſiderable parcel of banknotes, 
from which he ſelected three 1 one hundred mou 
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each, and exhibited them upon the table, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all preſent. Prickle, mad with his 
overthrow and loſs, ſaid it might be neceſſary to make 


him prove the notes were honeſtly come by; and Sir 


Launcelot ſtarted up, in order to take yengeance upon 
him for this infult ; but was with-neld by the arms 


and remonſtrances of Mr. Elmy, who affured him 
that Prickle deſired nothing ſo much as another bro- 
ken head, to lay the foundation of a new proſecu= _ 
tion. Y OY | 


The knight, calmed by this interpoſition, turned to 5 


the audience, ſaying, with the moſt affable deport= _ 
ment, Good people, do not imagine that I intend 
to pocket the ſpoils of ſuch a contemptible raſcal. 1 
Eſhall beg the favour of this worthy gentleman to take 

Sup theſe twenty guineas, and diſtribute them as he 
ſhall think proper among the poor of the pariſh : but, 
by this benefaction, I do not hold myſelf acquitted 

for the ſhare I had in the bruiſes ſome of you received in 

this unlucky fray; and therefore I give the other 
twenty guineas to be divided among the ſufferers, to 
ach according to the damage he or ſhe ſhall appear to 
Wave ſuſtained ; and I ſhall conſider it as an additional 
obligation, if Mr. Elmy will likewiſe ſuperintend this 
Petribution ?. . 5 


At the cloſe of this addreſs, the whole yard and 
ate way rung with acclamation : while honeſt Crowe, 
Whoſe generoſity was not inferior even to that of the 
gccompliſhed Greaves, pulled out his purſe, and de- 
Jared that as he had begun the engagement, he would 


It leaſt go ſhare and ſhare alike in new caulking their 


ams and repairing their timbers. . The knight, rather 
Wan enter into a diſpute with his novice, told him he 
Wnlidered the twenty guineas as given by them both in 
junction, and that they 

Wat ſubject hereafter. 


would conter together on 


This point being adjuſted, Mr. Elmy aſſumed al! 
Pe ſolemnity of the magiſtrate, and addreſſed himſelf” 
Prickle in theſe words: Farmer Prickle, bod 
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both ſorry and aſhamed to ſee a man of your years and 
circumſtances fo little reſpected, that you cannot find 
ſufficient bail for forty pounds; a ſure teſtimony that 
you have neither cultivated the friendſhip, nor deſerved 
the good will of your neighbours. I have heard of 
ond quarrels and. your riots, your inſolence, and 
litigious . $nlh and often wiſhed for an op- 
portunity of giving you a proper taſte of the law's 
corre cti n. That opportunity now offers You 
have 1n the hearing of all theſe people poured forth 2 
torrent of abuſe againſt me, both in the character of a 
eee and of a magiſtrate: your abuſing me per- 
. fonally, perhaps I ſhould have overlooked with the 
contempt it 9 but I ſhould ill vindicate the 
dignity of my office as magiſtrate, by ſuffering you to 
inſult the bench with impunity. I ſhall therefore 
imptiſon you for contempt : and you ſhall remain 
in jail, until you can find bail on the other proſe- en 
„ fea ant ae UT RON AER Y 
Prickle, the firſt tranſports of his anger having he 
ſubſided, began to be pricked with the thorns of com- cli 


punction. He was indeed exceedingly mortified at no 
the proſpect of being ſent to jail fo diſgracefully. His tin 
countenance fell, and, after a hard internal ftruggle BF he! 
While the clerk was employed in writing the mittimus, wa 
he faid he hoped his worſhip would not fend him to fac 
priſon, He begged pardon of him and our adven- pal 
turers for having abuſed them in his paſſion, and ob- anc 


ſerved, that as he had received a broken head, and kn 
payed. two and twenty guineas for his folly, he could Sar 


not he ſaid to have eſcaped altogether without prniſh- ! 
ment, even if the plaintiff ſhould agree to exchange Wh and 
- Ieeales. | 1 5 | oth, 


Sir Launcelot, ſeeing this ſtubborn ruſtic effe&ually fixe 
_ humbled, became an advocate in his favour with Mr. treſ 
Elmy and Tom Clarke, who forgave him at his re- WM ho: 
queſt, and a mutual releaſe being executed, the farmer Mi ance 
was permitted to depart. The populace were regaled | 

at our adventurer's expence; and the men, women, 

\ and children, who had been wounded or bruiſed = " 
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battle, to the number of ten or a dozen, were deſired 
to wait upon Mr. Elmy in the morning to receive the 
knight's bounty. The juſtice was prevailed upon to 
ſpend the evening with Sir Launcelot, and his two 
| companions, for whom ſupper was beſpoke ; but the 
firſt thing the cook prepared was a poultice for Crowe's 
head, which was now enlarged to a monſtrous exhi- 
bition. Our knight, who was all kindneſs and com- 
placency, ſhook Mr. Clarke by the hand, expreſſing 
his ſatisfaction at meeting with his old friends again, 
and told him ſoftly that he had compliments for him 
| from Mrs. Dolly Cowilip, who now lived with his 
A i M | 
| Clarke was confounded at this intelligence, and after 
| ſome heſitation, Lord bleſs my ſoul ! (cried he) I'll. 
be ſhot then if the pretended Miſs Meadows wa'n't 
the fame as Miſs Darnel !* he then declared himſelf 
extremely glad that poor Dolly had got into ſuch an 
$ agreeable fituation, paſſed many warm encomiums on 
ns ber goodneſs of heart and virtuous inclination, and con- 
n- cluded with appealing to the knight whether ſhe did 
at not look very pretty in her green joſeph, In the mean 
is time, he procured a 2 for his own head, and 
zle WW helped to apply the poultice to that of his uncle, who 
us, was ſent to bed betimes with a moderate doſe of 
to fack-whey to promote perſpiration. The other three 
en- paſſed the evening to x $6 mutual fatisfaftion 3 _ 
ob- and the juſtice in particular grew enamoured of the 
and Knight's character, daſhed as it was with extrava- 
wuld & gance, „„ V „ Tor 
in- Let us now leave them to the enjoyment of a ſober 
inge and rational | converſation ; and give ſome account of 
other gueſts who arrived late in the evening, and here 
fixed their night quarters — But as we have already 
treſpaſſed on the reader's patience, we ſhall give him a 
hort reſpite until the next chapter makes its appear» 
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I which the rays of chivalry ſhine with renovated 


UR hero little dreamed that he had a formidable 
rival in the perſon of the knight who arrived about 
eleven at the ſign of the St. George, and, by the 
noiſe he made, gave intimation of his importance, 
This was no other than ſquire Sycamore, who having 
received advice that Miſs Aurelia Darnel had eloped 
from the place of her retreat immediately took the 
field, in queſt of that lovely fugitive; hoping, that 

_ ſhould he have the good fortune to find her in her pre- 
ſent diſtreſs, his good offices would not be rejected, 
He had followed the chace ſo cloſe, that, immediately 
after our adventurer's departure, he alighted at the 
inn from whence Aurelia had been conveyed ; and 
there he learned the particulars which we have related 
above. Mr. Sycamore had a great deal of the chil- 
diſh romantic in his diſpoſition, and, in the coùrſe of 
his amours, is faid to have always taken more pleaſures 
in the purſuit than in the final poſſeſſion. He had 
heard of Sir Launcelot's extravagance, by which he 
was in ſome meaſure infected; and he dropped an in. 
ſinuation, that he could eclipſe his rival even in hi 
-own lunatic ſphere. This hint was not loſt upon bs 
companion, , counſellor, and buifoon, the facettous 
Davy Dawdle, who had ſome humour and a great 
deal of miſchief in his compoſition. He looked up 
his patron as a fool, and his patron knew him to bt 

both knave and fool: yet the two characters {uited 
each other ſo well, that they could hardly exiſt aſunder 
Davy was an artful ſycophant, but he did not fatter 
in the uſual way; on the contrary, he behaved # 
_ Eavalier, and treated Sycamore, on whoſe bounty k 

ſubſiſted, with the moſt farcaſtic familiarity. Neve! 
theleſs, he ſeaſoned his freedom with certain qualityin 
V 1 ingrediemt 
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ingredients that ſubdued the bitterneſs of it, and was 
now become ſo neceſſary to the ſquire, that he had no 
idea of enjoyment with which Dawdle was not ſome- 

how or other connected. There had been a warm diſ- 

pute betwixt them about the ſcheme of conteſting the = 
prize with Sir Launcelot in the liſts of chivalry. 

Sycamore had inſinuated, that if he had à mind to 


play the fool, he could wear armour, wield a launce, 
and manage a charger, as well as Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, Dawdle ſnatching the hint, „1 had ſome 
* time ago, (ſaid he) contrived a ſcheme for you, which 
, I was afraid you had not addreſs enough to execute 
b —lt would be no difficult matter, in imitation of the 
op batchelor Sampſon Carraſco, to go in queſt of Greaves 
. as a knight errant, defy him as a rival, and eftabliſh a 
1, oempact, by which the vanquiſhed ſhould obey the 
cl injunctions of the vittor.'—* That is my very idea. 


(cried Sycamore) * Your idea (replied the- other) had 


the 1 | 2 | 
you ever an idea of your own conception. Thus the 


and 


+1 diſpute began, and was maintained with great vehe- 


hil- mence; until other arguments failing, the ſquire of- 
ac fered to lay a wager of twenty guineas. To this 


ure; Propoſal Dawdle anſwered by the interjection piſhl 


ban which inflamed Sycamore to a repetition of the de- 


w Fince.—* You are in the right (fad Dawdle) to uſe 


775 ſuch an argument, as you know is by me unan- 
ZZ — ‚ UN 
u be ime overthrow and confute all the logick of the moſt 
«ou; able ſyllogiſt, who has not got a ſhilling in his pocket.” 


rb Sycamore looked very grave at this declaration, and, 
pot after a ſhort. pauſe, ſaid, * I wonder, Dawdle, what 
i. . ou do with all your money!“ © I am ſurprized you 
Cord Bi ould give yourſelf that trouble—I never aſk What 
inder vou do with. yours. —“ You have no occaſion to aſk: _ 
fatter you know pretty well how it goes. What! do you 


«3 upbraid me with Jour favours? —'tis mighty well, Syca- 
ry ii more.'—-* Nay Dawdle, I did not intend to affront.” 
Never Zs! affront! what d'ye mean Y—— III 


aſſure you Davy, you don't know me, if you think I 
could be ſo ungenerous as to—a—to—,' I always 
„„ NM * - Sb 
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thought, whatever faults or foibles you might hare, 
| Sycamore, that you was not deficient in generoſity, 
tho to be ſure it is often very abſurdly rel 
Ay. that's one of my greateſt ſoibles: I can't re- 
fuſe even a ſcoundrel, when I think he's in want 
Here Dawdle, take that note. — Not I, ſir, — what 
d'ye mean ?—what right haye I to your notes. 
7 | | 
looks, like. the abuſe of good nature; all the world 
knows you're good natured to a fault.—* Come 
dear Davy you ſhall—you muſt oblige me.”—Thus 
urged, Dawdle accepted the bank note with great reluc- 
.tance, and reſtored the idea to the right owner. _ 
A ſuit of armour being brought from the garret 
or armoury of his anceſtors, he gave orders for hay. 
ang the, pieces. ſcoured, and furbiſhed up; and his 
heart dilated, with joy, when he reflected upon the 
| ſuperb figure he ſhould! make when caſed in complete 
ſteel, and armed at all points for the combat, 
\ _* When he was fitted with the other parts, Dawdle 
_ Infiſted on buckling; on his helmet which weighed fif- 
teen pounds, and the head piece being adjuſted, made 
ſuch a clatter about his ears with a cudgel, that his 
eyes had almoſt ſtarted from their ſockets. His voice 
was loſt within the vizor, and his friend affected got to 
_ underſtand his meaning when he made ſigns with his 
gauntlets, and endeavoured to cloſe with him that he 
might wreſt the cudgel from his hand. At length he 
delifted, faying, Pil warrant the helmet ſound, by 
its ringing; and taking it off. found the ſquire in a 
cold ſweat... He would have atchieved his firſt exploit 
on the ſpot, had his firength permitted Bim to aſſault 
Dawdle; but, what with want ef air, and the dif 
cipline he had undergone, he had well nigh ſwooned 
away; and before he retrieved the uſe of his members, 
he was appeaſed by the apologies of his companion, 
who proteſted he meant nothing more than to try it 
the helmet was free of cracks, and whether or not it 
would prove a good protection for the head it 8 
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Jay but Dawdle—come.'—* By no means,—it 
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was ſquire Sycamore. He forthwith comprehended 


beey waked by the trumpet, and now peeviſhly atked _ 
the meaning of that damned piping, as if all hands _ 
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; His excuſes were accepted: the armour was packed 


up, and next morning Mr. Sycamore ſet out from 
is own houſe, accompanied by Dawdle, who under- 


took to perform the part of his ſquire at the approach- 


ing combat. He was alſo attended by a ſervant on 


horſeback, who had charge of the armour, and àno- 
ther who blowed the trumpet. They no ſooner under- 
| Kood that our hero was houſed at the George, than the 


trumpeter ſounded a charge, which alarmed Sir Launce- 
lot and his company, and diſturbed honeſt captain 
Crowe. in the middle of his firſt ſleep. Their next 
ſtep was to pen a challenge, which, when the ſtranger 
departed, was by the trumpeter delivered with great 
ceremony into the hands, of Sir Launcelot, who read 
it in theſe words. To the knight of the Creſent, 
greeting. Whereas I am informed you have the pre- 
ſumption to lay claim to the heart of the peerleſs 
Aurelia Darnel, I give you notice that I can admit 
no rivalſhip in the affection of that paragon of beauty; 
and I expect that you will either reſign your pretenſions, 
or make it appear in ſingle combat, according to the 
hw of arms, and the inſtitutions of chivalry, that you 
are worthy to diſpute her favour with him of the 
Griffin. Polydore.“ JJ. 
Our adventurer was not a little ſurpriſed at this 
addreſs, which, however, he pocketed in ſilence ; and 
began to reflect, not without mortification, that he 
was treated as a lunatic by ſome perſon who wanted to 
amuſe himſelf with the infirmities of his fellow crea- 
tures. Mr. Thomas Clarke, who ſaw the ceremony 
with which the letter was delivered, and the emotions 
with which it was read, hied him to the kitchen 
for intelligence, and there learned that the ſtranger 


the nature of the billet, and, in the apprehenſion that 
bloodſhed would .enfue, reſolved to alarm his uncle, 

that he might aſſiſt in keeping the peace. He accord- , } 
ingly entered. the apartment of the captain, who had 


2 were 


1 * 


A 
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were called upon deck. Clarke having imparted what 
he knew of the tranſaction, together with his own con- 


jectures, the captain faid, he did not ſuppoſe as how 


they would engage by candle light ; and that for his 
own part he | vatc 
long enough before any ſignals could be hove out 
for forming the line. With this aſturance the lawyer 
_ retired to his neſt, where he did not fail to dream of 


M. Dolly Cowlly; while Sir Launcelot paſſed the 


night awake, in ruminating on the ſtrange challenge 
he had received. He had got notice that the ſender 
was Mr. Sycamore, and heſitated with himſelf whe- 
ther he ſhould not puniſh him for bis impertinence: 


but when he reflected on the nature of the diſpute, 


and the ſerious conſequences it might produce, he re- 
ſolved to decline the combat, as a trial of right and 
merit, founded upon abſurdity. Even in his maddeſt 
hours, he never adopted thoſe maxims of knight-er- 
rantry which related to challenges. He always per- 
ceived the folly and wickedneſs of defying a man to 


mortal fight, becauſe he did not like the colour of his 


beard, or the complexion of his miſtreſs; or of de- 


cicding by homicide, whether he or his rival deſerved 


the preference, when it was the lady's prerogative to 
determine which ſhould be the happy lover. It was 
his opinion that chivalry was an uſeful inſtitution 
while confined to its original purpoſes of protecting 
the innocent, aſſiſting the friendleſs, and bringing 
the guilty to condign puniſhment : but he could not 
conceive how theſe laws ſhould be anſwered by vio- 
lating every ſuggeſtion of reaſon, and every precept 
of humanity. Captain Crowe did not examine the 


matter ſo philoſophically. He took it for granted 


that in the morning the two knights would come to 
action, and ſlept found on that ſuppoſition. But he 
roſe before it was day, reſolved. to be ſomehow con- 
| cerned in the fray ; and underſtanding that the ſtranger 
had a companion, ſet him down immediately for his 
own antagoniſt, So impatient was he to eſtabliſh this 
3 e 


ould turn out in the larboard watch, 
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222 conteſt, that by day- break he entered the | 


chamber of Dawdle, to which he was directed by 


the waiter, and rouſed him with a hilloah, that might 
have been heard at the diftance of half a league. 
Dawdle, ſtartled by this terrific ſound, ſprung out 


of bed, and ftood upright on the floor, before he 1 
opened his eyes upon the object by which he had been 


ſo dreadfully alarmed. But when he beheld the head 
of Crowe, ſo ſwelled and ſwathed, fo livid, hideous, 
and grieſly, with a broad ſword by his fide, and a. 
caſe of piſtols in his girdle, he believed it was the 
apparition of ſome murthered man; his hair briſtled 

up, his teeth chattered, and his knees knocked ; he 
would have prayed, but his tongue denied its office, 
Crowe ſeeing his perturbation, May hap friend, ſaid 
he, you take me for a buccaneer : but I am no ſuch 
perſon.— My name is captain Crowe.—I come not for 
your ſilver nor your gold; your rigging nor your 
ſtowage, but hearing as how your friend intends to | 
bring my friend Sir Launcelot Greaves to action, d'ye 

ſee ; I deſire in the way of friendſhip, that, while they 
are engaged, you and I as their ſeconds, may he 


| board and board for a few glaſſes, to divert one ano- 


ther, d'ye ſee.” Dawdle hearing this requeſt, began 
to retrieve his faculties, and throwing himſelf into 
the attitude of Hamlet, when the ohoſt appears, ex- 
claimed in theatrical accent, © Angels and minifters of 


2 defend us — Art thou a ſpirit of grace, or gob- 


in damn' d? As he ſeemed to bend his eye on vacancy, 


the captain began to think that he really faw ſome- 


n and ſtared wildly around. Then 
addrefiing himſelf to the terrified Dawdle, Damn'd © 
(faid he) for what ſhould I be damn'd? if you are 
afeard of goblins brother, put your truſt in the Lord, 
and he' Il prove a ſheet-anchor to you.” The other hav- 
ing by this time recolle&ed himſelf perfectly, continu- 
1 notwithſtanding, to ſpout tragedy, and in the words 


of Macbeth pronounced, 


„„ ens 
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hat man dare, I dare: | 

bs Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 

. he armed rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian *pger ; 

Tate any ſhape but that, and my firm nem ves 
Shall never tremble, — 855 8 


* 


Ware names Jack, (cried the impatient mariner) if 


ſo be as how you'll bear a hand and rig yourſelf, and 


take a ſhort trip with me into the offing, we'll over- 


haul this here affair in the turning of a capſtan.” 
At this juncture they were joined by Mr. Sycamore 


in his night gown and ſlippers, Diſturbed by Crowe's 


firſt ſalute he had ſprung up; and now expreſled no 
ſmall aſtoniſhment at firſt ſight of the novice's counte- 
nance. After having gazed alternately at him and 
Dawdle, © Who have we got here, ſaid he, raw head 
and bloedy bones ?* when his friend, ſlipping on his 
cloaths, gave. him to underſtand that this was a friend 
of Sir Launcelot Greaves, and explained the purport 
of his errand, he treated him with more civility. He 
aſſured him that he ſhould have the pleaſure to break 


a fpear with Mr. Dawdle; and ſignified his ſurpriſe 


that Sir Launcelot had made no anſwer to his letter. 
It being by this time clear day light, and Crowe ex- 
tremely intereſted in this affair, he broke without cere- 
mony into the knight's chamber, and told him abruptiy 
that the enemy had brought to, and waited for his com- 
ing up, in order to begin the action. I've hailed 
his conſort, ſaid he, a ſhambling chattering fellow : he 


took me firſt for an hobgoblin, then called me names, a 


tyger, a wrynoſe o'roſe, and a Perſian bear: but egad, 
if I come athwart him, T'll make him look like the 


bear and ragged ſtaff before we part—I wool—.” 


This intimation was not received with that alacrity 
which the captain expected to find in our adven- 
turer, who told him in a peremptory tone, that he 
had no deſign to. come to action, and deſired to be 

left to his repoſe. Crowe forthwith retired, on.” 
. 5 5 ay fallen- 
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fallen; and muttered ſomething which was never dif- 
tinetly earl „ . 
About eight in the mcrning Mr. Dawdle brought 
him a formal meſſage from the knight of the Grithn, 
defiring he would appoint the liſts, and give ſecurity 
of the field. To which requeſt he made anſwer in a 
very compoſed and ſolemn. accent If the perſon who 
ſent you, thinks I have injured him, let him without 
diſguiſe or any ſuch ridiculous ceremony, explain the 
nature of the wrong; and then I ſhall give ſuch fatise 
faction as may ſuit my conſcience and my character. 
If he hath , beſtowed his affection upon any particular 
object, and looks upon me as a favoured rival, I ſhall. 
not wrong the lady ſo much as to take any ſtep that 
may prejudice her choice, eſpecially a wp that contra- 
dicts my own reaſon as much as it would outrage the 
laws of my country. If he. who calls himſelf knight 
of the Griffin, is really deſirous of treading in the 
paths of true chivalry, he wilt not want opportunities 
of ſignalizing his valour in the cauſe of virtue. 
Should he, notwithſtanding this declaration, offer vi- 
olence to me in the courſe of my occaſions, he will 
always find me in a poſture of defence: or, ſhould he 
perſiſt in repeating his importunities, I ſhall without 
ceremony chaſtiſe the meſflenger.* His declining the 
combat was interpreted into fear- by Mr. Sycamore, 
who now became more inſolent and ferocious, on the 
ſuppoſition of our knight's timidity, Sir Launcelot, 
mean while, went to breakfaſt with his friends; and 
having put on his armour, ordered the horſes to be 
brought forth. Then he payed the bill, and walking 
deliberately to the gate, in preſence of ſquire Sycamore 
and his attendants, vaulted at one ſpring into the ſad- 
dle of Bronzomarte, whoſe neighing and curvetting 
proclaimed the joy he felt in being mounted by his ac- 
compliſhed maſter. go cop po Wl S very 2 
Though the knight of the Griffin did not think 
proper to inſult his rival perſonally, his friend DW ?- 
dle did not fail to crack ſome jokes on the figure and 
horſemanſhip of Crowe; who again declared he ſhould _ 


x 
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be glad to fall in with him upon the Voyage : nor did 


Mr, Clarke's black patch and rueful countenance 
paſs unnoticed and unridiculed. As for Timothy 


Crabſhaw, he beheld his brother ſquire with the con- 


tempt of a veteran : and Gilbert payed. him his com- 
pliments with his heels at parting : but when our ad- 
venturer and his retinue were clear of the inn, Mr. 


* Sycamore ordered his trumpeter to ſound a retreat, by 


way of triumph over his antagoniſt. Perhaps he 


would have contented himſelf with this kind of victory 


had not Dawdle further inflamed his envy and am- 


bition by launching out in praiſe of Sir Launcelot, 
He obſerved that his countenance was open and manly; 
his joints ſtrong knit, and his form unexceptionable; that 
he trod like Hercules, and vaulted into the ſaddle like 


a winged Mercury: nay, he even hinted it was lucky 
for Sycamore, that the knight of the Creſcent hap- 


pened to be ſo pacifically diſpoſed. His patron ſicken- 


ed at theſe praiſes, and took fire at the laſt obſervation. 
He affected to undervalue perſonal beauty, though the 


opinion of the world had been favourable to himſelf in 


that particular ; he ſaid he was at leaſt two inches taller 


than Greaves; and as to ſhape and air, he would 
make no compariſons ; but with reſpect to riding, he 
Was ſure he had a better ſeat than Sir Launcelot, and 


would wager fiye hundred 'to fifty guineas, that he 
would unhorſe him at the firſt encounter. There 
is no occaſion for laying wagers, replied Mr. Daw- 


dle, the doubt may be determined in half an hour 


dir Launcelot is not a man to avoid you at full 


8 Sycamore, after ſome heſitation, declared 


he would follow and provoke him to battle on con- 


dition that Dawdle would engage Crowe; and this 


condition was accepted: for though Davy had no 


ſtomach to the tryal, he could not readily find an ex- 
cuſe for declining it: beſides he had diſcovered the 


captain to be a very bad horſeman, and reſolved to 


cke out his own ſcanty valour with a border of inge- 
nuity. The ſervants were immediately ordered to un- 


pack 
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ck the armour, and in a little time, Mr. Sycamore _ 
ade a very formidable appearance. But the ſcene 

that followed is too important to be huddled in at the 
end of a chapter, and therefore we ſhall reſerve it for 
a more conſpicuous place in theſe memoirs. 


„o 


Shewing that he who plays at bowls, muſt ex pect to meet ' 


ui th rubbers, 


XIX. Sycamore, alias the knight of the Griffin, 
ſo denominated from a Gryphon painted on 


his ſhield, being armed at all points, and his friend 
Dawdle provided with a certain implement, which he 


flattered himſelf, would enſure a victory over the 
novice Crowe; they ſet out from the George, with 


their attendants, in all the elevation of hope, and pran- 


ced along the highway that led towards London, that 
being the road which our adventurer purſued, As 


they were extremely well mounted, and proceeded at 


2 round pace, they, in leſs than two hours, came up 
with Sir Launcelot and his company; and Sycamore 
ſent another forma] defiance 10 the knight, by his trum- 
we: Dawdle having, for good'reaſons, declined that 
office. | | 

Our adventurer hearing. himſelf thus addreſſed, _ 
and ſeeing his rival, who had paſſed him, poſted to 
obftru& his progreſs, armed cap-a-pe, with his lance 
in the reſt : determined to give the ſatisfaction that 


was required, and defired that the regulations of 


the combat might be eſtabliſhed. The knight of the 
Griffin propoſed, that the vanquiſhed party ſhould re- 


Fon all pretenſions to Miſs Aurelia Darnel, in favour 


of the victor ; that while the principals were engaged, 
his friend Dawdle ſhould run a tilt with captain 
Crowe; that ſquire Crabſhaw, and Mr. Sycamore's 
ſervant, ſhould keep themſelves in readineſs to affift 


their reſpective maſters occaſionally according to the 


law of arms; and that Mr. Clarke ſhould obſerve bo 
| ve Ms. _ 


\ 
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the motions of the trumpeter, whoſe province was to 
ſound the charge to battle. 

Our knight agreed to theſe regulations notwithftand- 
ing the earneſt and pathetic remonſtrances of the young 
lawyer, who with tears in his eyes, conjured all the 
combatants,” in their turns, to refrain from an action 
that might be attended with bloodſhed and murder ; 


and was contrary to the laws both of God and man. 


In vain he endeavoured to move them by tears and 
intreaties, by threatning them with proſecutions in this 
World, and pains and penalties in the next: they 
| perſiſted in their reſolutions; and his uncle would 
have begun hoſtilities on his carcaſe, had not he been 
prevented by Sir Launcelot, who exhorted Clarke to 
retire from the field, that he might not be involved 
in the conſequences of the combat. He reliſhed this 
advice ſo well, that he had actually moved off to ſome 
diſtance; but his apprehenſion and concern for his 
friends cooperating with an inſatiable curioſity, de- 
taĩned him in fight of the engagement. 


The two Knights having fairly divided the ground, 


and the ſame precaution being taken by the ſeconds, 


on another part of the field, 'Sycamore began to be 


invaded with ſome ſeruples, Which were probably en- 
gendered by the martial appearance, and well known 


character of his antagoniſt. The confidence which he 
had derived from the reluctance of Sir Launcelot, no. * 


vaniſhed, becauſe it plainly appeared, that the knights 


backwardneſs was not owing to per fonal timidity ; ; and 


he foreſaw that the proſecution. of this joke might be 
attended with very let ious conſequences to his own lite 
and reputation. He, therefore, deſired a parley, in 


which he obſerved his affection for Miſs Darnel was of 


ſuch a delicate nature, that ſhould the diſcomfiture of 
his rival contribute to make her unhappy, his victory 
muſt render him the moſt miſerable wretch upon earth. 
He propoſed, therefore, that her ſentiments and choice 
ſhould be aſcertained before they gd to extre- 
mity. 


Sir Launcelot declared that he was Gch more ; 
tral 
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fraid of combating Aurelia's inclination, than of op- 
oſing the knight of the Griffin in arms; and that if 
be had the leaſt reaſon to think Mr. Sycamore, or any 
other perſon, was diſtinguiſhed by her preference, he 
would inſtantly give up his ſuit as deſperate. At the 
ſame time, he oblerved that Sycamore had proceede 
too far to retract ; that he had inſulted a gentleman, 
and not only challenged, but even purſued him, and 
blocked up his paſſage in the public highway; out- 
rages which he (Sir Launcelot) would not ſuffer to paſs 
unpuniſned. Accordingly, he inſiſted on the combat, 
on pain of treating Mr. Sycamore as a craven, and a 
recreant. This declaration was reinforced by Dawdle, _ 
who told him that ſhould he now decline the engage- 
ment, all the world would look upon him as an infa- 


mous poltroon. 


Theſe two obſervations gave a neceſſary fillip to the 
courage of the challenger. The parties took their 


ſtations: the trumpet ſounded to charge, and the 


combatants began their career with great impetuoſity. 
Whether the gleam of Sir Launcelot's arms affrighted 


Mr. Sycamore's ſteed, or ſome other object had an 
unlucky effect on his eyeſight; certain it is he ſtarted, 
at about midway, and gave his rider ſuch a. violent 


ſhake as diſcompoſed his attitude, ard diſabled him 
from uſing his lance to the beſt advantage. Had our 
hero continued his career, with his lance couched, in 
all probability Sycamore's armour would have proved 
but a bad defence to his carcaſe: but Sir Launcelot 
perceiving his rival's ſpear unreſted, had juſt time ta 


throw up the point of his own, when the two horſes 
cloſed with ſuch a ſhock, that Sycamore, already 


wavering in the ſaddle, was overthrown, and his ar- 


mour craſhed around him as he fell. | 


The victor, ſeeing him lie without motion, alight- 


ed immediately and began to unbuckle his helmet, in 


which office he was aſſiſted by the trumpeter. When 


the head-piece was removed, the hapleſs knight of 
the Griffin appeared in the pale livery of death, tho 


he 


* 
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he was only in a ſwoon, from Which he ſoon recovered 
by the effect of the freſl air, and the aſperſion of cold 
water, brought from a ſmall pool in the neighbour. 
hood. When he recognized his conqueror doing the 
offices of humanity about his perſon, he cloſed his 
eyes from vexation, told Sir Launcelot that his was 
the fortune of the day, tho' he himſelf owed his 
miſchance to the fault of his own horſe ; and ob- 
ſerved that this ridiculous affair would not have hap- 
pened, but for the miſchievous inſtigation of that 
ſcoundrel Dawdle, on whoſe ribs he threatened to re- 
venge his mihap. 5 1 
Perhaps captain Crowe might have ſaved him that 
trouble, had that wag honourably adhered to the 
inſtitutions of chivalry, in his conflict with our novice; 
but on this occaſion, his ingenuity was more com- 
mendable than his courage. He had provided at the 


inn a blown bladder, in which ſeveral ſmooth pebbles 
were incloſed ; and this he lily fixed to the head of 


his pole, when the captain obeyed the ſignal to battle. 
Inſtead of bearing the brunt of the encounter, he 
turned out of the ſtraight line, ſo as to avoid the launce 


of his antagoniſt, and rattled his bladder with ſuch 


effect, that Crowe's horſe pricking up his ears, took to 
his heels, and fled acroſs ſome Nang land wich ſuch 
precipitation, that the rider was obliged to quit his 
ſpear, and lay faſt hold on the mane, that he might 
not be thrown out of the ſaddle. Dawdle, who was 
much better mounted, ſeeing his condition, rade up 
to the unfortunate novice, and belaboured his ſhoulders 
without fear of retaliation. Mr. Clarke, ſecing his 
kinſman ſo roughly handled, forgot his fears, and fiew 
to his aſſiſtance ; but, before he came up, the aggreſſor 
had retired, and, now perceiving that fortune had 
declared againſt his friend and patron, very honourably 
abandoned him in his diftreſs, and went off at full 


ſpeed for London. ax; . 
Nor was Timothy Crabſhaw without his ſhare in the 

noble atchievments of this propitious day, He had 

by this time imbibed ſuch a tincture of errantry, 1 
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be firmly believed himſelf and his maſter equally in- 
vincible; and this belief operating upon à perverſe 
diſpoſition, rendered him as quarrelſome in his ſphere 
as his maſter was mild and forbearing. As he ſat on 
horſeback, in the place aſſigned to him and Sycamore's 
lacquey, he N 0x Gilbert in ſuch a manner, as to 
invade with his heels, the poſteriors of the other's 

horſe ; and this inſult produced ſome altercation, which 


ended in mutual affault. The footman handled the 
butt end of his horſe-whip with great dexterity about 


the head of Crabſhaw, who declared afterwards, that 
it ſung and ſimmered like a kettle of cod fith : but 


the ſquire, who underſtood the nature of long laſhes 


as having heen a carter from his infancy, found means 
to twine his thong about the neck of his antagoniſt, 
and pull him off his horſe half ſtrangled, at the very 
inſtant his maſter was thrown by Sir Launcelot 
Having thus obtained the victory, he did not much 
regard the punctilios of 8e . but taking it for 
granted he had a right to make the moſt of his advan- 
tage, reſolved to carry off the ſpolia (ima. Alight- 
ing with great agility, Brother, (cried he) I think 
as haw yawrs bean't a butcher's horſe, a doan't carry 
calves well —I'ſe make yaw knaw your churning days, 
I wool—what yaw look as if yaw was crow-trodden, 


you do—now, you ſhall pay the ſcore you have been 


running on my peate, you ſhall, brother.“ | 
So . he rifled his pockets, go 80 him of 
his maſter's 
portmanteau. But he did not long enjoy his plunder: 
for the lacquey complaining to Sir Launcelot, of his 
having been deſpoiled, the knight commanded his 
ſquire to refund, not without menaces of ſubjecting 
him to the ſevereſt chaſtiſement, for his injuſtice and 
rapacity. Timothy repreſented, with great vehemence, 
that he had won the ſpoils in fair battle, at the ex- 
pence of his head and ſhoulders, which he immediately 


uncovered, to prove his allegation ; but his remon- _ 


ſtrance 
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ſtrance having no effect upon his maſter, * Wounds ! 
(cried he) an I mun gee thee back the pig, I'ſe gee 


thee back the poke alſo; I'm a drubbing till in thy 


debt. | | | 
With theſe words, he made a moſt furious attack up- 
on the plantiff, with his horſe-whip, and before the 
knight could interpoſe, repayed the lacquey with in- 
tereit. As an appurtenance to Sycamore and Dawdle, 
he ran the riſque of another aſſault from the novice 
Crowe, who was fo tranſported with rage, at the dil- 
agreeable trick which had been played upon, by his 
fugitive antagoniſt, that he could, not for ſome time 
- pronounce an articulate ſound, but a few broken in- 
terjections, the meaning of which could not be aſcer- 
tained. Snatching up his pole, he ran towards the 
place where Mr. Sycamore fat on the graſs, ſupported 
by the trumpeter, and would have finiſhed what our 
adyenturer had 1e;t undone, if the knight of the Cre- 
ſcent, with admirable dexterity, had not warded off 
the blow which he aimed at the knight of the Griffin, 
and ſignified his diſpleaſure in a reſolute tone: then 
he collared the lacquey, who was juſt diſengaged from 
the chaſtiſing hand of Crabſhaw, and ſwinging his 
launce with his other hand, encountered the ſquire's 
ribs by accident. . . 
Timothy was not ſlow in returning the ſalutation, 
With the weapon which he ſtill wielded : Mr. Clarke, 
running up to the aſſiſtance of his uncle, was op- 
poſed by the lacquey, who ſeemed extremely deſirous 


of ſeeing the enemy revenge his quarrel, by falling 


foul of one another. Clarke, thus impeded, com- 
menced hoſtilities againſt the footman, while Crowe 
grappled with Crabſhayy ; a battle-royal enſued, and 
was maintained with great vigour, and ſome blood{hed 
on all ſides, until the authority of Sir Launcelot, re- 
inforced by . ſome weighty remonſtrances, applied to 
the ſquire, put an end to the conflict. Crabſhaw im- 
mediately deſiſted, and ran roaring to communicate 
his grievances to Gilbert, who ſeemed to ſympathize 
very little with his diftreſs. The lacquey took es bs 
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heels ; Mr. Clarke wiped his bloody noſe, declaring 
he had a good mind to put the agreſſor in the Crown- 
office; and captain Crowe continued to ejaculate un- 
connected oaths, which, however, ſeemed to imply 
that he was almoſt ſick of his new profecton. Dn 
my eyes, if you call this—ſtart my timbers, brother 
look ye, d'ye ſee—a louſy lubberly, cowardly fon 
of a — among the breakers, d'ye ſee—loſt my ſteer- 


| age way—ſplit my binnacle ; haul away—O! damn 


all arrantry—give me a tight veſſel, d'ye fee, brother 
—mayhap you may'nt—ſnatch- my—ſea room and a 
ſpanking gale—odds heart, I'II hold a whole year's 
{mite my limbs: it don't fignify talking. 5 

Our hero conſoled the novice for his diſaſter, by ob- 
ſerving, that if he had got ſome blows, he had loſt 


no honour. At the ſame time, he obſerved that it was 4 
| very difficult, if not impoſſible, for à man to ſucceed | 
| In the paths of chivalry, who had paſſed the better 


part of his days in other occupations ; and hinted that 


| as the cauſe which had engaged him in this way of life 


no longer exiſted, he was determined to relinquiſh a 
profeſſion, which, in a peculiar manner, expoſed him 


to the moſt diſagreeable incidents. Crowe chewed the 
| cud upon this inſinuation, while the other perſonages 


of the drama were employed in catching the horſes, 
which had given their riders the flip. As for Mr. 
Sycamore, he was fo bruiſed by his fall, that it was 


| neceſſary to procure a litter for conveying him to the 


next town, and the ſervant was diſpatched for this con- 
venience; Sir Launcelot ſtaying with him until it 


| afrived.. 


When he was ſafely depoſited in the carriage, our 
hero took leave of hn in theſe terms. I ſhall not 


inſiſt upon your ſubmitting to the terms, you your- 


ſelf propoſed before this rencounter. I give you free. 


leave to uſe all your advantages, in an honourable way, 


for promoting your ſuit, with the young lady, of whom 
you profeſs yourſelf enamoured. Should you have re- 
courſe to ſiniſter practices, you will find Sir Launcelot 
| 1 j 3 0+ 9. 


- 
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| Greaves ready to demand an account of your conduQ, 
not in the character of a lunatic knight errant, but as 
a plain Engliſh gentleman, jealous of his honour, and 

relojute in Nis purpoſe.” | 
To this addreſs Mr. Sycamore made no reply, but 
with a ſullen aſpe& ordered the carriage to proceed; 
and it moved accordingly to the right, our hero's road 
to London, lying in the othe: direction. Sir Launce- 
lot had already exchanged his armour for a riding- 
coat, hat, and Bots; and Crowe parting with his 
ſkuil-cap and leathern jerkin, regained in ſome re- 
ſpects the appearance of a human ereature. Thus 
metamorphoſed, they purſued their way in an eaſy 
2 . Mr. Clarke endeavouring to amuſe them with 2 
1.arned diſſertation on the law, tending to demonſtrate 
that Mr. Sycamore was by his behaviour of that day, 
liable to three different actions, beſides a commiſſion 
of lunacy ; and that Dawdle might be proſecuted for 
having practiſed ſubtle craft, to the annoyance of his 
uncle, over and above an action for aſſault and battery; 
becaule, for why? The ſaid Crowe having run away, 
as might be eaſily proved, before any blows were given, 
the laid Dawdle by purſuing him even out of the high 
road, putting him in fear, and committing battery 
on his body, became, to all intents and purpoles, 
the aggreſſor; and an indictment would lie in Banco 

Regis. JG Dow > 
2 The captain's pride was ſo ſhocked at theſe obſer- 
vations, that he exclaimed with equal rage and im- 
\ patience, Tou lie, you dog, in Bilkum Regis— 
you lie, I ſay, you lubber, I did not run away; not 
was I in fear, d'ye ſee. It was my ſon of a bitch 
of a horſe that would not obey the helm, d'ye ſee, 
whereby I coudn't uſe my metal, d'ye fee——4A 


for the matter of fear, you and fear may kiſs my 


80 don't go and heave your ſtink-pots at my cha- 
racter, d'ye ſee, or egad I'll trim thee fore and aft 
with .a——I wool.” Tom proteſted he meant no- 
thing but a little ſpeculation, and Crowe was ap- 


eafed, 
; . 1 
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In the evening they reached the town of Bugden, + 
without any farther adventure, and paſſed the my , BS 
great tranquility. Next morning, even after the horſes 
were ordered to be ſaddled, Mr. Clarke, without ce- 
remony, eniered the apartment of Sir Launcelot, lead- 
ing in a female, who proved to be the identical Mrs, 


Dolly Cotlip. This young woman advancing to the 


knight, cried, O, Sir Launcelot! my dear leady, 
my dear leady*—but was hindered from proceed- 
ing by a flood of tears, which the tender-hearted 
lawyer mingled with a plentiful ſhower of ſym- 
pathy. _ = pe | 


Our adventurer ſtarting at this exclamation, © O 
heavens! (cried he) where is my Aurelia? ſpeak, 
where did you leave the jewel of my foul ? anſwer me 
in a moment I am all terror and impatience ?* Dolly 


having recollected herſelf, told him that Mr. Darnel _ 


had lodged his niece in the new buildings by May 
fair; that on the ſecond night after their arrival, a 


rey warm, expoſtulation had paſſed between Aurelia 
an 


her uncle, who next morning diſmiſſed Dolly, 
without permitting her to take leave of her miſtreſs, 
and that ſame day moved to another part of the town, 
as ſhe afterwards learned of the landlady, though 
ſhe could not inform her whither they were gone. That 
when ſhe was turned away John Clump, one of the 
footmen, who pretended to have a kindneſs for her, 
had faithfully promiſed to call upon her and let her 
know what paſſed in the family; but as he did not 


| keep his word, and ſhe was an utter ſtranger in London, 


without friends or ſettlement, ſhe had refolved to re 
turn to her mother, and travelled fo far on foot ſince 
ZVV 
Our knight, who had expected the moſt diſmal 


tidings from her lamentable preamble, was pleaſed to 


find his preſaging fears diſappointed; tho' he was 


far from being ſatisfied, with the diſmiſſion of Dolly, 
from whoſe attachment to his intereſt, joined to her 


influence over Mr. Clump, he had hoped to reap 855 | 
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intelligence as would guide him to the. heaven. of his 
deſires. After a minute's reflection, he ſaw it Would 


de expedient to carry back Mrs, Cowlſlip, and lodge 
baer at the place where Mr. Clump had promiſed to 


viſit her with intelligence; for, in all probability, it 


was not for want of inclination that he had not kept 


his promiſe. „% Yo Ea Way, 
Dolly did not expreſs any averſion to the ſcheme of 
returning to London, where ſhe hoped, once more 

to rejoin her dear lady, to whom by this time, the 

was attached by the ſtrongeſt ties or affection; and 
ber inclination, in this reſpect, was aſſiſted by the 
_ conſideration of having the company of the young 
lawyer, who, it plainly appeared, had made ftrange 
havock in her heart, tho” it muſt be owned, for the 
honour of this blooming. damſel, that her thoughts 
had never once deviated from the paths of innocence 
and virtue, The more Sir Launcelot ſurveyed this 


aagreeable maiden, the more he felt himſelf diſpoſed to 
| - take care of her fortune; and from this day he began | 


to ruminate on a ſcheme which was afterwards con- 
ſummated in her favour—In the mean time, he laid 
injunctions on Mr. Clarke to conduct his addreſſes 


to Mrs, Cowſlip, according to the rules of honour 


and decorum, as he valued his countenance and friend- 
ſhip. His next ftep was to procure a ſaddle-horſe 
for Dolly, who preferred this to any other ſort of 
Carriage; and thereby gratified the wiſh of. her ad- 
mirer, who longed to ſee her on horſeback in her green 

„ | 8 


The armour, including the accountrements of the 


novice and the ſquire, were left in the care of the 


inn-keeper, and Timothy Crabſhaw was ſo meta- 
morphoſed by a plain livery- frock, that even Gilbert 
with difficulty recognized his perſon. As for the 
novice Crowe, his head had almoſt reſumed its natural 
dimenſions; but then his whole face was ſo covered 
with a livid ſuffuſion; his noſe appeared ſo flat, and 
his lips fo tumified, that he might very well have 
paſſed for a Caffre or Ethiopian, Every —_ 
V ” 5 tance 
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ſtance being now adjuſted, they departed from Bugden 
in a regular cavalcade, dined at Hatfield, . and in 
the evening arrived at the Bull and Gate inn in Hol- 
born, where they eſtabliſhed their quarters for the 


n e XY. 


1 e our Hero deſcends into the manſions of the 


| Damned. ; 

UE firſt ſtep which Sir Lanncelot took in the 
morning that ſucceeded his arrival in London, 

was to ſettle Mrs. Dolly Cowſlip in lodgings at the 


.houſe where John Clump had promiſed to viſit ger; 
as he did not doubt, that tho' the viſit was delayed, 


it would ſome time or other be performed; and in 
that caſe, he might obtain ſome intelligence of Aurelia. 
Mr. Thomas Clarke was permitted to take up his 
habitation in the ſame houſe, on his earneſtly deſiring 


he might be intruſted with the office of conveying in- 


formation and inſtruction between Dolly and our ad- 
venturer. The knight himſelf reſolved to live retired 
until he ſhould receive ſome tidings relating to Miſs 
Darnel, that would influence his conduct; but he 

propoſed to frequent places of public refort incognito, 
that he might have ſome chance of meeting by accident 
with the miſtreſs of his heart. Taking it for grant- 
ed that the oddities of Crowe would help to amuſe 
him in his hours of ſolitude and diſappointment, he 
mvited that original to be his gueſt at a fmall houſe 
which he determined to hire ready furniſhed in the 
neighbourhood of Golden- ſquare. The captain thank- 
ed him for his courteſy, and frankly embraced his 
offer; tho* he did not much approve of the knight's 
choice, in point of ſituation. He ſaid he would re- 
commend him to a ſpecial good upper-deck hard by 

St. Catherine's in Wapping, where he would be de- 
lighted with the proſpect 1 the ſtreet forwards, well 


„ ebene 
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frequented by paſſengers, carts, drays, and other car- 
riages; and having backwards, an agreeable view of 
alderman Parſons's great brewhouſe, with two hundred 
hogs feeding almoſt under the window. As a further 
inducement, he mentioned the vicinity of the Tower 
guns, which would regale his hearing on days of fa- 
lutation : nor did he forget the ſweet found of moor- 
ing and unmooring ſhips in the river, and the pleaſing 
objects on the other ſide of the Thames, diſplayed in 
the oozy docks and cabbage-gardens of Ratherhithe. 
Sir Launcelot was not inſenſible to the beauties of 
this landicape 5 but, his purſuit lying another way, 
hae contented himſelf with a leſs enchanting ſituation, 
and Crowe accompanied him out of pure friendſhip. 
At night Mr. Clarke arrived at our bero's houſe witz 
tidings that were by no means agreeable. He told hin 
that Clump had left a letter for Dolly, informing her 
that his maſter ſquire Darnel was to ſet out early in the 
morning for Yorkſhire ; but he could give no account 
of her lady, who had, the day before, been convey'd, 
he knew not whither, in a hackney-coach, attended by 
his uncle and an ill looking fellow who had much the 
appearance of a bailiff or turn- key; ſo that he feared 
J a en oo Oey 
Sir Launcelot was deeply affected by this intimation. 
His apprehenſion was even rouſed by a ſuſpicion that 
a man of Darnel's violent temper, and unprincipled 
heart, might have practiſed upon the life of his lovely 
| Niece: but upon recollection, he could not ſuppoſe 
that he had recourſe to ſuch infamous expedients, know- 
ing, as he did, that an account of her would be de- 
manded at his hands, and that it would be eaſily 
proved he had conveyed her from the lodging in which 
ſhe reſided. His firſt fears now gave way to another 
ſuggeſtion, that Anthony, in order to intimidate her 
into a compliance with his propoſals, had trumped up 
a ſpurious claim againſt her, and by virtue of a wilt 
confined her in ſome priſon or ſpunging houk 
Poſſeſſec with this idea, he defired Mr. Clarke b 
ſearch the ſheritf's office in the morning, that he mh 
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know whether any ſuch writ had been granted ; and 
he himſelf reſolved to make a tour of the great priions 
belonging to the metrcpolis, to enquire if perchance 
ſhe might not be confined under a borrowed name. 
Finally, he determined, if poſſible, to appriſe her of 
his place of abode by a paragraph in all tae daily pa- 
ers, ſignifying Sir Launcelot Greaves had airived,gt = 
lie houſe by Golden-lquare. _ r ORD Ws" OfiaGde 
All theſe reſolutions were punctually executed. No 
fach writ had been taken out in the ſheriff's office; 
and therefore, our hero ſet out on his jail expedition, 
accompanied by Mr, Clarke, who had contracted 
ſome . acquaintance with the commanding officers in 
theſe. garriſons, in the courſe of his clerkſhip, and 
practice as an attorney. The firſt day they a, ent in 
proſecuting their inquiry through the Gate-hou , Fleet, 
and Marſhalſea; · the next they allotted to the King': - 
bench, where they underſtood there was a great variety 
of priſoners. There they propoſed to make a minute _ 
ſerutiny, by the help of Mr. Norton the deputy- 
marſhal, who was Mr. Clarke's intimate friend, and 
had nothing at all of the jailor either in his appear- 
ance or in his diſpoſition, which was remarkably hu- 
| mane and benevolent towards all his fellow-crea- 
on. fores. FVV . 
hat The knight having beſpoke dinner at a tavern in the 
led borough, was, together with captain Crowe, conduc- 
ely ed to the priſon of the king's-bench, which is ſituated 
zoſe in St. Georges-fields, about a mile from the end of 
W- WW Weſtminſter-bridge, and appears like a neat little re- 
de- gular town, conſiſting of one ſtreet, ſurrounded by a 
ly Wy very bigh wall, including an open piece of ground 
nich which may be termed a garden, where the priſoners 
ther take the air, and amuſe themſelves with a variety of 
her I diverſions. Except the entrance, where the turnkeys _ 
1 up WW keep watch and ward, there is nothing in the place | 
wilt WW that looks like a jail, or bears the leaſt colour of 
uk. reſtraint. The ftreet is crowded with paſſengers. 
te v Tradeſman of all kinds here exerciſe their different 
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profeſſions. Hawkers of all forts are admitted to 


call and vend their wares as in any open ſtreet of 


London. Here are butcher's- ſtands, chandler's ſhops, 
a ſurgery, a tap-houſe well frequented, and a public 
FEitchen in which proviſions are dreſſed for all the pri. 
ſoners gratis, at the expence of the publican. Here the 
voice of miſery never complains, and, indeed, little 
elſe is to be heard but the ſounds of mirth and jo). 
lity. At the farther end of the ſtreet, on the right 
hand, is a little paved court leading to a ſeparate 
building, conſiſting of twelve large apartments, called 
ſtate- rooms, well furniſhed, and fitted up for the re- 
ception of the better ſort of crown-priſoners : and on 
the other ſide of the ſtreet, facing a ſeparate diviſion 
of ground, called the common fide, is a range of 
rooms :cupied by priſoners of the loweft order, who 
ſhare the profits of a begging-box, and are maintained 
by this practice, and ſome eſtabliſhed funds of charity. 
We ought alſo to obſerve, that the jail is provided 
with'a neat chapel, in which a clergyman, in conſide- 
ration of a certain ſalary, performs divine ſervice eve- 
„ „/ pats 
Our adventurer having ſearched the books, and pe- 
ruſed the deſcription of all the female priſoners who 
had been for ſome weeks admitted into the jail, ob- 
_ tained not the leaſt intelligence of his concealed char- 
mer, but reſolving to alleviate his diſappointment by 
the gratification of his curioſity, Under the auſpices 
of Mr. Norton, he made a tour of the priſon, and in 


particular viſited the kitchen, where he ſaw a number 


of ſpits loaded with a variety of proviſion, conſiſting of 
butcher's meat, poultry, and game: he could not 
help expreſſing his aſtoniſhment with up-lifted hands, 
| and congratulating himſelf in ſecret, upon his being 
member of that community which had provided {uct 


aà comfortable aſylum for the unfortunate. His ejacu- 
lation was interrupted by a tumultnous noiſe in the 
ſtreet; and Mr. Norton declaring he was ſent for t 
the lodge, conſigned our hero to the care of 1 os 

CR naLabg ee pecan eenelendk elton, 
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Felton, a priſoner of a very decent appearance, who | 
paid his compliments with a good grace, and invited 
the company to repoſe themſelves in his apartment, 
which was large, commodions, and well furniſhed, + 
When Sir Launcelot aſked the cauſe of that uproar, he 


told him that it was a prelude te a boxing- match be- 


tween two of the priſoners, to be decided in the ground, 
rr 8 
Captain Crowe expreſſing an eager curioſity to ſee 
me battle, Mr. Felton aſſured him there would be no 
ſport, as the combatants were both reckoned dunghills. 
« But, in half an hour (ſaid he) there will be a bat- 
tle of ſome conſequence between two of the dema- 
gogues of the place, Dr. Crabclaw and Mr. Tapley, 
the firſt a phyſician, and the other a brewer. You 
muſt know, gentlemen, that this microcoſm or repub- 
lic in miniature, is like the great world, ſplit into 
factions. Crabclaw is the leader of one party; and 
the other is headed by Tapley : both are men of warm 
and impetuous tempers; and their intrigues have em- 
broiled the whole place, inſomuch, that it was dange- _ 
rous to walk the ſtreet, on account of the continual _ 
ſkirmiſhes of their partizans. At length, ſome of the 
more ſedate inhabitants having met and deliberated up- 
on ſome remedy for theſe growing diforders, propoſed _ 
that the diſpute ſhould be at once decided by ſingle 
combat between the two chiefs, who readily agreed to 
the propoſal. The match was accordingly made for 
five guineas, and this very day an hour appointed for 
the trial, on which confiderable ſums of money are 


depending. As for Mr. Norton, it is not proper that 


he ſhould be preſent, or ſeem to countenance ſuch vio- 
lent proceedings, . which, however, it is neceſſary to 


connive at, as convenient vents for. the evaporation of 


thoſe humours, which being confined, might accumu- 
late and break out with greater fury, in conſpiracy and 
rebellion”? . n . 7 7 
The knight owned he could not conceive by what 
means ſuch a number of licentious people, amounting, 
with their dependants, to above five hundred, were re- 
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ſtrained within the bounds of any tolerable diſcipline, 
or prevented from making their eſcape ; which they 
night at any time accompliſh, either by ſtealth or 
open violence, as it could not be ſuppoſed that one or 
two turnkeys, continually employed in opening and 
ſhutting the door, could reſiſt the efforts of a whole 
multitude. ** Your wonder, good fir, (ſaid Mr. Fel- 
ton) will, vaniſh, when you conſider it is hardly poſſi. 
bie that the multitude ſhould co-operate in the execu- 


Lion of tych a ſcheme; and that the keeper perfeRtly 


well underſtands the maxim divide et impera. Many 
priſoners are reſtrained by the diflates of gratitude to- 
wards the deputy marſhal, whole friendſhip and goud 
offices they have experienced: fome, no doubt, are ac- 
tuated by motives of diſcretion. One party is an ef. 
fectual check upon the other; and I am firmly per- 
ſuaded that there are not ten p1ifoners within the 
place that would make their eſcape, if the doors were 
laid open. Tins is a ſtep which no man would take, 
_ unleſs his fortune was altogether deſperate ; becauſe it 
would oblige him to leave his country for lite, and 
expoſe him to the moſt imminent riſque of being re- 
taken and treated with the utmoſt ſeverity. The ma- 
jority of the priſoners. live in the moſt lively hope of 
being releaſed by the aſſiſtance of their friends, the 
compaſſion of their creditors, or the favour of the le 
giſlature. Some who are cut off from all theſe proſ- 
pects, are become naturalized to the place, knowing 
they cannot ſubſiſt in any other ſituation. I, myſelt, 

am one of theſe. After having reſigned all my ef- 
fects for the benefit of my creditors, I have been de- 
tained theſe nine years in priſon, becauſe one perſon 

refuſes to ſign my certificate. I have long outlived 
all my friends from whom I could expett the lea 
countenance or favour : F am grown old in confine- 


ment; and lay my account with ending my days in 


| Jail, as the mercy of the legiſlature in favour of inſol- 
vent debtors, is never extended to uncertified bank. 
rupts taken in execution, By dint of induſtry, * 
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the moſt rigid ceconomy, I make. ſhift to live inde- 
pendant in this retreat. To this ſcene my faculty of 
ſubſiſting, as well as my body, is peculiarly confined. 
Had I an opportunity to eſcape, where: ſhould I go? 
All my views of fortune have been long blaſted, 1 
have no friends nor-connexions in the world. I muſt, 
therefore, ſtarve in ſome ſequeſtered corner, or be re- 
captivated and confined for ever to cloſe priſon, de- 
prived of the indulgences which I now enjoy.” 

Here the converſation was broke off by another 
uproar, which was the ſignal to battle between the 
doctor and his antagoniſt. The company immedi- 
ately adjourned to the field, where the combatants 
were already undreſſed and the ſtakes depoſited. The 
doctor ſeemed of the middle age and middle ftature, ac- 
tive and alert, with an atrabiliarious aſpect, and a 
| mixture of rage and diſdain expreſſed in his counten- 
ance. The brewer was large, raw-baned, and round 
e, as a butt of beer, but very fat, unwieldy, ſhort-wind- 
it ed and phlegmatic. Our adventurer was not a little 
nd ſurpriſed when he beheld in the character of ſeconds, a 


P 
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re- male and a female, ſtripped naked from the waiſt up- 
la- wards, the latter ranging on the fide of the phyſician ;_ 
of but the commencement of the battle prevented his de- 
the manding of his guide an explanation of this phœeno- 
le. menon. The doctor, retiring ſome paces backwards, 
of. W threw himſelf into the ! of a battering ram, and 
ing ruſhed upon his antagoniſt with great impetuoſity, fore- 
elt, ſeeing that ſhould he have the good fortune to over- 
2 7 turn him in the firſt aſſault, it would not be an eaſy 
de- talk to raiſe him up again and put him in a capacity of 
rſon offence. But the momentum of Crabclaw's head, and 
ived the concomitant efforts of his knuckles, had no effect 


leait upon the ribs of Tapley, who ſtood firm as the Acro- 

fine - ceraunian promontory : and ſtepping forward with 

s in his projected fiſt, ſomething ſmaller and ſofter than a 
lledge-hammer, ſtruck the phyſician to the ground.— — 

In a trice, however, by the aſſiſtance of his female 

lecond, he was on his legs again, and grappling with 

his antagoniſt, endeavoured to tip him a fall; but, in- 


combat more furious than the firſt would now have 


J perceive, Sir, (ſaid the priſoner) you are ſurpriſe 
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ſtead of accompliſhing his purpoſe, he received a 

© croſs-buttock, and the brewer throwing himſelf upon ! 

him as he fell, had well nigh-finothered him on the j 

7 can The amazon flew to his aſſiſtance, and Tapley 4 
ew 


ſhewing no inclination to get up, ſhe ſmote him on 5 
the temple, till he roared. The male ſecond haſtning n 
to the relief of his principal, made application to the 0 


eyes of the female, which were immediately ſurround. c 
ed with black circles; and ſhe retùrned the ſalute with k. 
a blow which brought a double ſtream of blood from g 
his noftrils, greeting him at the ſame time with the op. MW v 
probrious appellation of a leuſy fon of a b——h, A WM 


enſued, had not Felton interpoſed with an air of au— 
thority, and inſiſted on the man's leaving the field; 
an injunction which he forthwith "obeyed, ſaying, 
© Well, damme, Felton, you're my friend and com- 
mander: I'll obey your order—but the b—h will be 
foul of me before we ſleep.” — Then Felton, advancing 
to his opponent, ©* Madam, (ſaid he) I'm very forry 
to ſee a lady of your rank and qualifications expoſe 
. yourſelf in this manner. For God's fake, behaye 
with a little more decorum ; if not for the fake ef 
your own family, at leaſt for the credit of your ſex in 
| . * Hark ye, Felton, (ſaid ſhe) decorum i 
founded upon a delicacy of ſentiment and deportment, 

which cannot conſiſt with the diſgraces of a jail, and 
the miſeries of indigence.— But I ſee the diſpute 1s 
now. terminated, and the money is to be drank : if 
you'll dine with us you ſhall be welcome; if not, you 
may die in your ſobriety, and be damned.“ 
45 By this time the doctor had given out, and*affowed 
the brewer to be the better man; yet he would not 
honour the feſtival with his preſence, but retired to lus 
chamber, exceedingly mortified at his defeat. Our 
hero was reconducted to Mr. Felton's apartment, 
where he fat ſome time without opening his mouth, 
io aſtoniſhed he was at what he had ſeen and heard. 
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at the manner in which I accoſted that unhappy wo- 
man; and perhaps you will be more ſurpriſed when 
you hear, that within theſe eighteen months, ſhe was 
actually a perſon of faſhion, and her opponent (who 
by the bye) is her huſband, univerſally reſpected as a 
min of honour, and a brave officer.“ I am indeed, 
(cried our hero) overwhelmed with amazement and 
concern, as well as ſtimulated by an eager curioſity to 
know the fatal cauſes which have produced ſuch a 
deplorable reverſe of character and fortune. But, 1 
p- Will refrain my curioſity till the afternoon, if you will 
A W favour me with your company at a tavern in the 
ve neighbourhood,» where I have beſpoke dinner; a fa- 
u- vour which I hope Mr. Norton will have no objection 
d; Wl to your granting, as he himſelf is to be of the party.” 
ig, W —The priſoner thanked him for his kind invitation, 
m- and they adjourned immediately to the place, taking 
be WW up the deputy-marſhal in their paſſage through the 
ig lodge or entrance of the priſo n. 


ave ) wot on, ond 
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ent, I) INNER. being chearfully diſcuſſed, and our 
adventurer expreſſing an eager defire to know _ 
te * the hiſtory of the male and female who had ated as 
. : if W'quires or ſeconds to the champions of the king's- 
you Wench, Felton gratified his curioſity to this effect: 
1. All that I know of captain Clewlin, previous to 
wel his commitment, is, that he was commander of a 
not Hoop of war, and bore the reputation of a gallant of- 
o his fer; that he married the daughter of a rich merchant 
in the city of London, againſt the inclination, and 
without the knowledge of her father, who renounced 


outh her for this act of diſobedience: that the captain con- 
rd. -le himſelf for the rigour of the parent, with tile 
priſel polleſſion of the lady, who was not only remarkably 
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beautiful in perſon, but highly accompliſhed in her * 


mind, and amiable in her diſpoſition. Such, a few ſe; 
months ago, were thoſe two perſons whom you ſaw h 
acting in fuch a vulgar capacity. When they firſt en- br 
tered the priſon they were undoubtedly the handſomeſt ky 
couple mine eyes ever beheld, and their appearance won *. 
univerſal reſpect even from the moſt brutal inhabitants Kit 
of the jail. The captain having unwarily involved f 
himſelf as ſecurity for a man to whom he had lain 1 
under obligations, became liable for a conſiderable . 
ſum; and his own father-in-law being the ſole credi- Ty 
tor of the bankrupt, took this opportunity of wreak- 5 
ing vengeance upon him for having eſpouſed his daugh- 85 
ter. He watched an opportunity until the captain had 1 © 


actually ſtept into the poſt-chaiſe with his lady, for 1 
Fortſmouth, where his ſhip lay, and cauſed him to be 15 
arreſted in the moſt public and ſhameful manner.—— bas 


Mrs. Clewlin: had like to have funk under the firſt oy 


tranſports of her grief and mortification; but theſe 0 

ſubſiding, ſhe had recourſe to perſonal ſollicitation.— * 
She went with her only child in her arms (a lovely by 
boy) to her father's door, and being denied admit- i 
tance, kneeled down in the ſtreet, imploring his com- 


paſſion in the moſt pathetic ſtrain ; but this hard-heart- WW 1. 
ed citizen, inſtead of recognizing his child, and taking Ri 
the poor mourner to his boſom, inſulted her from th: 
window with the moſt bitter reproach, ſaying, among ba 
other ſhocking expreſſions, © Strumpet, take yourſelt I lit 
away, with your brat, otherwiſe I ſhall ſend for the ap 


beadle, and have you to bridewell.” _ 1 ſu 
The unfortunate lady was cut to the heart by this the 

uſage, and fainted in the ſtreet; from whence ſhe was 

conveyed to a public houſe by the charity of ſome pal 

ſengers. She afterwards attempted to ſoften the bar ba- A 

rity of her-father, by repeated letters, and by intereſt 

ing ſome of his friends to intercede with him in her 


| > Wi 
bcehalf; but all her endeayours proving ineffectual, ſle 3 
accompanied her huſband to the priſon of the Kings de 


bench, where ſhe muſt have felt, in the ſevereſt man- 
ner, the fatal reverſe of circumſtance to which ſhe was 
e 5 er expoſcd. 
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expoſed. The captain being diſabled from going to 
ſea, was ſuperſeded, and he ſaw all his hopes blaſted 
in the midſt of an active war, at a time when he had 
the faireſt proſpects of fame and fortune. He ſaw him- 
ſelf reduced to extreme poverty, cooped up with the 
tender partner of his heart in a wretched hovel, a- 
midſt the refuſe of mankind, and on the brink of 
wanting the common neceſſaries of life. The mind 
of man is ever ingenious in finding reſources. He 
comforted his lady with vain hopes of having friends 
who would effect h s deliverance, and repeated aſſuran- 
ces of. this kind ſo long, that he at length began 
to think they were not altogether void of foundati- 
Mrs. Clewlin, from a principle of duty, recollected 
all her fortitude, that ſhe might not only bear her fate 
with patience, but even contributed to alleviate the 
woes of her hutband, whom her affection had ruined. 
She affected to believe the ſuggeſtions of his pretended 
hope; ſhe interchanged with him aſſurances of better 
fortune; her appearance exhibited a calm, while her 
heart was torn with anguiſh, --— | 5 

She aſſiſted him in writing letters to former friends, 
the laſt conſolation ef the wretched priſoner; ſhe de- 
livered theſe letters with her own hand, and under- 
went a thouſand mortifying repulſes, the moſt ſhock- 
ing circumſtances of which ſhe concealed from her huſ- 


band. She performed all, the menial offices in her own 5 


little family, which was maintained by pawning her 
apparel; and both the huſband and wife, in ſome mea- 
ſure ſweetened their cares, by prattling and toying with 
their charming little boy, on whom they doated with 
an enthuſiaſm of fondueſs.——Yet, even this pleaſure 


was mingled with the moſt tender and melancholy re- 
gret. I have ſeen the mother hang over him, with the 
moſt affecting expreſſion of this kind in her aſpect, the 
tears contending with the ſmiles'upon her countenance, 
| While ſhe exclaimed : © Alas ! my poor priſoner, lit- | 
tle did your mother once think ſhe ſhould be obliged _ 
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to nurſe you in a jail.” The captain's paternal love 
was daſhed with impatience—He would ſnatch up the 
boy in a tranſport of grief, preſs him to his breaſt, 
devour him as it were with kiſſes, throw up his eyes 
to heaven in the moſt emphatic ſilence : then conve 
the child haſtily to his mother's arms, pull his hat 
over his eyes, ſtalk out. into the common walk, and 
finding himſelf alone, break out into tears and la- 
mentation. F + 
„Ah! little did this unhappy couple know what 
further griefs awaited them! The ſmall-pox broke ont 
in the priſon, and poor Tommy Clewlin was infected. 
As the eruption proved unfavourable, you may con- 
ceive the conſternation with which they were over- 
whelmed. Their diſtreſs was rendered inconceivable 
by indigence; for, by this time, they were ſo deſtitute 
that they could neither pay for common attendance, 
nor procure proper advice. I did, on that occaſion, 
what I thought my duty towards my fellow-creatures. 
I wrote to a phyſician of my acquaintance, who was 
humane enough to viſit the poor little patient: I en— 
gaged a careful woman priſoner as a nurſe, and Mr, 
Norton ſupplied them with money and neceſſaries.— 
Theſe helps were barely ſufficient to preſerve them 
from the horrors of deſpair, when they ſaw their lit- 
tle darling panting under the rage of a Joathſome pci- 
_  tilential malady, during the exceſſive heat of the 
dog-days, and ſtruggling for breath in the nox1ous 
_ atmoſphere of a confined cabbin, where they ſcarce 
had room to turn, on the moſt neceſſary occaſions :— 
the eager curioſity with which the mother eyed the 
doctor's looks as often as he viſited the boy; the tei 


ror and trepidation. of the father, while he defired to 


know his opinion; in a word, the whole tenour of 
their diſtreſs, baffled all deſcription. e 
At length the phytician, for the ſake of his own 
character, was obliged to be explicit; and returning 
with the captain to the common walk, told him in my 
hearing, that the child could not poſtibly reco; er.—— 
This ſentence ſeemed to have petrified the unfortunats 
| | | | parent 
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parent, who ſtood motionleſs, and ſeemingly bereft of 
ſenſe, I led him to my apartment, where he fat a 
full hour in that ſtate of ſtupefaction; then he began 
to groan hideouſly ; a ſhower of tears burſt from his 
eyes; he threw himſelf on the floor, and uttered the 
moſt piteous lamentation that ever was heard. —— 
Mean while, Mrs. Norton being made acquainted with 


| the doctor's prognoſtic, viſited Mrs. Clewlin, and in- 


vited her to the lodge. Her prophetic fears immedi- 


| ately took the alarm. What! (cried ſhe ſtarting up 
| with a frantic wildneſs in her looks) then our caſe is 
| deſperate—1 ſhall loſe my dear Tommy! — the poor 
priſoner will be releaſed by the hand of heaven ! 


Death will convey him to the cold grave!“ The dy- 


ing innocent hearing this exclamation, pronounced 


theſe words :—*< 'Tommy won't leave you, my dear 


| mamma—if death comes to take Tommy, pappa ſhall 


drive him away with his ſword.” This addreſs de- 
prived the wretched mother of all reſignation to the 
will of providence. - She tore her hair, daſhed herſelf 


on the pavement, ſhrieked aloud, and was carried off 


in a deplorable ftate of diffraction. res 
That fame evening the lovely babe expired, and the 

father grew frantic. He made an attempt on his own 
life, and being with difficulty reſtrained, his agitation 
ſunk into a kind of ſullen inſenſibility, which ſeemed 
to abſorb all ſemiment, and gradually vulgarized his 
faculty of thinking. In order to diftipate the violence 
of his ſorrow, he continually ſhifted the ſcene from 
one company. to another,* contracted abundance of low 
connexions, and drowned his cares in repeated intoxi- 
cation. The unhappy lady underwent a long ſeries of 
hyi{terical fits and other complaints, which ſeemed to 
have a fatal effect on her brain as well as conſtitution. 
Cordials were adminiſtered to keep up her ſpirits ; and 
the found it neceſſary to protract the uſe of them to 
blunt the edge of grief, by overwhelming reflection, 
and remove the ſenſe of uneaſineſs ariſing from a diſor- 
der in her ſtomach, In a word, the becanie an habitu- 
c 8 * 
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al dram-drinker ; and this practice expoſed her to ſuch 
communication as debauched her rraſon, and perverted 
her ſenſe of decorum and propriety. She and her huſ- 
band gave a looſe to vulgar exceſs, in which they were 
-enabled to indulge by the charity and intereſt of ſome 
friends, who obtained half-pay for the captain. They 
are now metamorphoſed into the ſhocking creatures you 
have ſeen; he into a riotous plebeian, and ſhe into a 


ragged trull. They are both drunk every day, quarrel 


and fight one with another, and often inlult their fel- 
low-priſoners: Yet, they are not wholly abandoned 
by virtue and humanity. The captain is ſcrupulouſly 
| honeſt in all his dealings, and pays off his. debts punc- 
_tually every quarter, as ſoon as he receives his half. 
pay. Every priſoner in diſtreſs 1s welcome to ſhare his 
money while it laſts ; and his wife never fails, while it 
is in her power, to relieve the wretched ; fo that their 
generoſity, even in this miſerable diſguiſe, is univerſal- 
ly reſpected by their neighbours. Sometimes the re- 
collection of their former rank comes over them like 
a qualm, which they diſpel with brandy, and then hu- 
 moroufly rally one another on their mutual degenera- 
cy. She often ſtops me in the walk, and pointing to 
the captain, ſays, * My huſband, tho' he's become a 
black-guard jail bird, muſt be allowed to be an hand- 
ſome fellow ſtill. On the other hand, he will fre- 
quently deſire me to take notice of his rib, as ſhe 


chances to paſs.— Mind that draggle-tail'd drunken 


drab—(he will ſay) what an antidote it is—yet, for all 
that, Felton, ſhe was a fine woman when I married 
her. —Poor Beſs, I have been the ruin of her, that is 


certain, and deſerve to be damned for bringing her to 


3 a 


this paſs.” 2 | 3 
Thus they accommodate themſelves to each other's 
infirmities, and paſs their time not without ſome taſte 
of plebeian enjoyment—but, name their child, they 
never fail to burſt into tears, and till feel a return of 
the moſt poignant ſorrow. _ 2b 5 
Sir Launcelot Greaves did not hear this ſtory unmo- 
ved. Tom Clarke's cheeks were bedewed with the 
„„ a © 8 5 drops 
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drops of ſympithy, while with much ſobbing, he de- 


clared his opinion, that an action would lie againſt the 
lady's father.— Captain Crowe having liſtened to the 
ftory, with uncommon attention, expreſſed his concern 
that an honeſt ſeaman ſhou]}d be ſo taken in the ſtay: 
but he imputed all his calamities to the wife: for why? 
(ſaid he) a ſeafaring man may have a ſweet-heart in 
every port; but he ſhould ſtear clear of a wife, as he 
would avoid a quick ſand—yon ſee, brother, how this 
here Clewlin lags aſtern in the wake.of a ſniveling 
b—— ; otherwiſe he'd never make a weft in hie en- 
ſign for the loſs of a child—odds heart! he could have 
done no more if he had ſprung a top-maſt, or ſtarted 
a timber. | | FVV 
The knight declaring that he would take another 
view of the priſon in the afternoon, Mr. Felton inſiſt- 
ed upon his doing him the honour to drink a dith of 
tea in his apartment, and Sir Launcelot accepted his 


invitation. Thither they accordingly repaired, after : 
having made another circuit of the jail, and the tea- 


things were produced by Mrs. Felton, when ſhe was 
ſummoned to the door, and in a few minutes returning, 
communicated ſomething in a whiſper to her huſband. 


He changed colour, and repaired to the ſtair-caſe, 


where he was heard to talk aloud in an angry tone.— 


When he came back he told the company he had been 


teazed by a very importunate beggar. Addreſſing him- 
{elf to our adyenturer, * You took notice (ſays he) of 
a fine lady flaunting about our walk in all the frippery 
of the faſhion ſhe was lately a gay young widow 


| that made a great figure at the court end of the town; 


ſhe diſtinguiſned herſelf by her ſplendid equipage, her 


| rich liveries, her brilliant aſſemblies, her numerous 


routs, and her elegant taſte in dreſs and furniture. —- 


dhe is nearly related to ſome of the beſt families in 


England, and it muſt be owned, miſtreſs of many fine 
accompliſhments. But, being deficient in true delicacy, 
ſhe endeavoured to hide that defect by affectation. She 
pretended to a thouſand antipathies which did not Rh 
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long to her nature. A breaſt of veal thre her into 
mortal agonies. If ſhe ſaw a ſpider ſhe ſcreamed; and 
at fight of a mouſe ſhe fainted away. She could not 
without horror behold an entire joint of meat; and 
nothing but fricaſſees and other made-diſhes were ſeen 
upon her table, She cauſed all her floors to be lined 
with green bays, that ſhe might trip along them with 
more eaſe. and pleaſure. Her footmen wore clogs, 
which were depoſited in the hall, and both they and 
her chairman were laid under the ſtrongeſt injunctions 
to avoid porter and tobacco, Her jointure amounted 
to eight hundred pounds per annum, and ſhe made ſhift 
to ſpend four times that ſum : at length it was mortga- 
ged for nearly the entire value; but, far from retrench- 

ing, ſhe ſeemed to increaſe in extravagance until her 
| effects were taken into execution, and her perſon here 
depoſited in ſafe cuſtody. When one conſiders the a- 
brupt tranſition ſhe under went from her ſpacious apart - 
ments to an hovel ſcarce eight feet ſquare; from ſump- 
tuous furniture to bare benches; from magnificence to 
meanneſs; from affluence to extreme poverty; one 
would imagine ſhe muſt have been totally overwhelm- 
ed by ſuch a ſudden guſh of miſery. But this was not 
the caſe : ſhe has, in fact, no delicate feelings. She 
forthwith accommodated herſelf to the exigency of her 
fortune; yet, ſhe {till affects to keep ſtate amidſt the 
miſeries of a goal; and this affectation is truly ridicu- 
lous.— She lies abed till two o'clock in the afternoon : 
ſhe maintains a female attendant for the ſole purpoſe of 
dreſſing her perſon. Her cabbin is the leaſt cleanly in 
the whole priſon ; ſhe has learned to eat bread and 
cheeſe, and drink porter; but ſhe always appears once 
a day drefled in the pink of the faſhion. She has 
found means to run in debt at the chandler's ſhop, 
the baker's, aud the tap-houſe, tho' there is nothing 
got in this place but with ready money: ſhe has e- 
ven borrowed ſmall ſums from divers priſoners, who 
were themſelves on the brink of ſtarving. She takes 
pleaſure in being ſurrounded with duns, obſerving that 


by 
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by ſuch people a perſon of faſhion is to be diftinguiſh- 


ed. She writes circular letters to her former Fenda 


and acquaintance, and by this method has raiſed pretty 


conſiderable contributions ; for ſhe writes in a moſt 


elegant and irreſiſtible ſtile, * About a fortnight ago ſhe 


received a ſupply of twenty guineas ; when, inſtead 
of paying her little goal-debts, or withdrawing any 


part of her apparel from pawn, ſhe laid out the whole 
ſum in a faſhionable ſuit and laces ; and next day bor- 
rowed of me a ſhilling to purchaſe a neck of mutton _ 
for her dinner.—She ſeems to think her rank in life 
intitles her to this kind of aſſiſtance. She talks very 


pompouſly of her family and connexions, by whom, 


however, ſhe has been ng renounced. She has no 
ſympathy nor compaſſion for the diſtreſſes of her fel- _ 


low-creatures ; but ſhe is perfectly well bred ; ſhe bears 
a repulſe the beſt of any woman I ever knew; and her 
temper has never been once ruffled fince her arrival in 


the king's-bench.—She now intreated me to lend her 
half a guinea, for which ſhe ſaid ſhe had the moſt preſ- 
fing occaſion, and promiſed upon her honour it ſhould 
be repaid to-morrow ; but I lent a deaf ear to her 
requeſt, and told her in plain terms that her honour was 


already bankrupt.” — | 


Sir Launcelot thruſting his hand mechanically into 


his pocket, pulled out a couple of guineas, and deſired 


Felton to accommodate her with that trifle in his own 
name; but he declined the propoſal, and refuſed to 


touch the money. God forbid, (ſaid he) that I 


ſhould attempt to thwart your charitable intention; 


but, this, my good fir, is no object ſhe has many re- 


ſources. Neither ſhould we number the clamorous | 
beggar among thoſe who really fee] diſtreſs. He is 
generally gorg'd with bounty miſapplied. The liberal 


hand of 1 ſnould be extended to modeſt want 
that pines in ſi 


and hunger, and every ſpecies of diftreſs. Here you 


may find the wretch of keen ſenſations, blaſted by ac- 
cident in the bloſſom of his fortune, ſhivering in the 
DO ow, | | ſolitary 
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ence, encountering cold, and nakedneſs, 
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ſolitary receſs oße indigence, diſdaining to beg, and 
even aſhamed, to let his miſery be known. Here you 
may ſee the parent who has known happier times, ſur- 
rounded by his tender offspring, naked and forlorn, 
demanding food, which his circumſtances cannot at. 
ford. That man of decent appearance and melancho- 
ly aſpect, who lifted his hat as you paſſed him in the 
yard, is a perſon of unblemiſhed character. He was 
a reputable tradeſman in the city, and failed through 
inevitable loſſes. A commiſſion of bankruptcy was 
taken out againſt him by his ſole creditor, a quaker, 
who refuſed to ſign his certificate. He has lived theſ: 
three years in priſon, with a wife and five {mall chil. 


dren. In a little time after his commitment, he had | 


friends who offered to pay ten ſhillings in the pound 
of what he owed, and to give ſecurity for paying the 
remainder in three years, by inſtalments. The honeft 
quaker did not charge the bankrupt with any difhonell 
Practices; but he rejected the propoſal with the moſt 
mortifying indifference, declaring that he did not want 
his money. The mother repaired to his houſe, and 
Ekneeled before him with her five lovely children, im- 
. ploring mercy with tears and exclamations. He ſtool 
this ſcene unmoved, and even ſeemed to enjoy che prol: 
pect, wearing the looks of complacency while his heart 
was ſteeled with rancour. Woman, (ſaid he) thoſe 
be hopeful babes, if they were duly nurtured. Go 
thy ways in peace; I have taken my reſolution.” —— 
Her friends maintained the family for ſome wine ; but 
it is not in human charity to perſevere : ſome of them 
died; ſome of them grew unfortunate ; ſome of then 
fell off; and now the poor man is reduced to the ex- 
tremity of indigence, from whence he has no proſpeck 
of being retrieved, The fourth part of what you 
would have beſtowed upon the lady would make this 

poor man and his family ſing with joy.“ 
He had ſcarce pronounced theſe words when ov! 
hero defired the man might be called, and in a fes 
minutes he entered the apartment with a low ober 
iy Wy _ ſance, 


them 
them 
e ex- 
ſpect 
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this 
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ſince. „ Mr. Coleby, (faid the knight) I have 
| heard how cruelly you have been uſed by your credi- 
tor, and beg you will accept this trifling preſent, if it 
So 
ſaying, he put five guineas into his hand. The poor 
man was ſo confounded at ſuch an unlooked-for ae- 


can be of any ſervice to you in your diftreſs.” — 


quiſition, that he ſtood motionleſs and filent, unable 


to thank the donor; and Mr. Felton conveyed him to 


the door, obſerving that his heart was too full for 


utterance. But, in a little time, his wife burſting 
into the room with her five children, looked around, 


and going up to Sir Launcelot, without any direction, 
exclaimed : This is the angel fent by providence to 
ſuccour me and my poor innocents.” Then fallin 


at his feet, ſhe preſſed his hand and bathed it with her 
tears,-—He raiſed her up with that complacency which 
was natural to his diſpoſition. He kiſſed all her chil- 

dren, who were remarkably handſome and neatly kept, 


tho' in homely apparel : and, giving her his direction, 


aftured her ſhe might always apply to him in her 


diſtreſs. 


After her departure, he produced a bank- note for 
twenty pounds, and would have depoſited it in the 
hands of Mr. Felton, to be diſtributed in charities a- 
mong the objects of the place; but he deſired it might 
be left with Mr. Norton, who was the proper perſon 


for managing his benevolence; and he promiſed to aſ- 
bt the deputy with his advice in laying it ut. 


CHAP. XXII. 


In which Captain Crowe is ſublimed into the regions of 


Aſtrology. 


T*HRE E whole days had our adventurer proſe- 
cuted his inquiry about the amiable Aurelia, 


whom he ſought in every place of public and of pri- 


vate entertainment, or reſort, without obtaining the 
leaſt ſatisfactory intelligence, when he received one e- 
CCC 70710 vening, 
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vening, from the hands of a porter, who inſtantly 


vaniſhed, the following billet : “ If you would learn 
the particulars of Miſs Darnel's fate, fail not to be in 


the fields by the Foundling Hoſpital, preciſely at feven 


ob clock this evening, when you ſhall be met by a per- 
fon who will give you the ſatisfaction you deſire, to- 
gether with his realon for addreſſmg yon in this my- 
ſerious manner.” — Had this intimation concerned 
any other ſubject, perhaps the knight would have de- 
liberated with himſelf in what manner he ſhould take 
a hint ſo darkly communicated: but his eagerneſs to 
retrieve the jewel he had loſt, diveſted him of all his 
_ cantion-; the time of aſſignation was already at hand; 
and neither the captain nor his nephew could be 
found to accompany him, had he been diſpoſed to 
make uſe of their attendance, He therefore, after a 
moment's heſitation, repaired to the place appointed, in 
the utmoſt agitation and anxiety, left the hour ſhould 
be elapſed before his arrival. 
Crowe was one of thoſe defective ſpirits, who can- 
not ſubſiſt for any length of time on their own bot- 
toms. He wanted a familiar prop, upon which he 
could diſburthen his cares, his doubts, and his hu- 
mours: an humble friend who would endure his ca- 
Prices, and with whom he could communicate, free 
of all zeſerve and reſtraint, Though he loved his ne- 
2 perſon, and admired his parts, he conſidered 
him often as a little petulant jackanapes, who preſu- 
med upon his ſuperior underſtanding; and as for Sir 
Launcelot, there was ſomething in his charrcter that 
overawed the ſeaman, and kept him at a difagreeable 
diſtance. He had, in this dilemma, caſt his eyes up- 
on Timothy Crabſhaw, and admitted him 10 a conſi- 
derable ſhare of familiarity and fellowſhip. Theſe 
| companions had been employed in ſmoaking a ſocial 
pipe at an alehouſe in the neighbourhood, when the 
| abt made his excurſion; and returning to the 
houſe about ſupper- time, found Mr. Clarke in wait. 
ing. The young lawyer was alarmed when he heard 
tze hour of ten, without ſeeing our adventurer, 2 


@ 
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had been uſed to be extremely regular in his @econo- 
my; and the captain and he ſupped in profound ſi- 
lence. | Finding, upon enquiry among the fervants, 
that the knight went out abruptly, in confequence of 
having received a billet. Tom began to be viſited 
with the apprehenſion of a duel, and fat the beſt part 
of the night by his uncle, ſwewing with the expecta- 
tion of ſeeing our hero brought home a hreathleſs 
corſe: but no tidings of him arriving, be, about two 
in the morning repaired to his own lodging, reſolved _ 
to publiſh a deſcription of Sir Launcelot in the news- 
papers, if he ſhould not appear next day. Crowe 
did not paſs the time without uneaſineſs. He was ex- 
nemely concerned at the thought of ſome milchief _ 
having befallen his friend and patron; and he was 
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u- bowl of rum punch in the kitchen, where the fire, 
dir i which had been extinguiſhed, was ſoon rekindled.— 
The ingredients were fetched from a public houſe in 
able I the neighbourhood ; for the captain was too proud 
vp" Wh to uſe his intereſt in the knight's family, eſpecially at 
n. theſe hours when all the reſt of the fervants had re- 
hele WF tired to their repoſe 3 and he and Timothy drank to- 


terrifed with the apprehenfion, that in caſe Sir Laun- \ 
mM celot was murdered, his ſpirit might come and give no- 1 
Id tice of his fate. Now he had an inſuperable averſion I 
to all correſpondence with the dead; and taking 8 { 
n for granted, that the ſpirit of his departed friend could 1 
0t- vot appear to him except when he ſhould be alone, 6 
he and a-bed in the dark, he determined to paſs the re- 1 
mo mainder of the night without going to bed. For this 
ca- purpaſe his firſt care was to viſit the garret in which | i 
Tee Timothy Crabſhaw lay faſt afleep, ſnoring with his q 
ne mouth wide open. Him the captain with difficulty + 
= ruled, by dint of promiting to regale him with a 0 
£141 | ” 


ocial WY gerher until day-break, the converſation turning up- 
the on hobgoblins, and God's revenge againſt murder. 
" The cookmaid lay in alittle apartment contiguous to 
Nails 


| the kitchen; and whether diſturbed by theſe horrible 
tales of apparitions, or titillated by the ſavoury ſteams 
poles 8 "FO. hn dow 
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that iſſued from the punch- bowl, ſhe made a virtue 
of neceſſity, or appetite, and dreſſing herſelf in the 
dark, ſuddenly appeared before them, to the no ſmall 
- perturbation of both, Timothy, in particular, was ſo 
ſtartled, that in his endeavours to make an haſty re. 
treat towards the chimney corner, he overturned the 
table; the liquor was ſpilt, but the bow] was ſaved 
by falling on a heap of aſhes. Mrs. Cook having 
reprimanded him for his fooliſh fear, declared ſhe had 
got up betimes, in order to ſcour her ſaucepans ; and 
the captain propoſed to have the bowl repleniſhed, if 
materials could be procured. This difficulty was o- 
vercome by Crabſhaw; and they ſat down with their 
new aſſociate to diſcuſs the ſecond edition. 

- Knight's ſudden diſappearing being again brought upon 
3 the carpet, their female companion gave it as her opi- 
nion, that nothing would be ſo likely to bring this 
affair to light, as going to a cunning man, whom {hz 
had lately conſulted about a ſilver ſpoon that was 


miſlaid, and who told her all the things that ſhe ever 


did, and ever would happen to der r the whole 
ee of her life. 
Her two companions pricked up their ears at this 
intelligence; and Crowe aſked it the ſpoon had been 
found? She anſwered in the affirmative, and fad, 
the cunning man deſcribed to à hair the perſon that 
mould be her true love, and her wedded huſband : 
that he was a ſeafaring man; that he was pretty well 
ſtricken in years; a little paſſionate or ſo; and that 
he went with his fingers clinched like, as it were.— 
The captain began to ſweat at this deſcription, and 
mechanically thruſt his hands into his pockets, while 
Crabſhaw, pointing to him, told her he believed he 
had got the right tow by the ear. Crowe grumbled, 
that mayhap for all that he ſhould not be brought up 
by ſuch a grappling neither. Then he aſked if {this 
cunning man dealt with the devil, declaring, in that 
caſe he would keep clear of him: for why? becaui: 
he muſt Have fold Junalelf to old ſcratch — 
a ſervant 


The 
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a ſervant of the devil, how could he he a good ſub- 
jet to his majeſty ? Mrs. Cook aſſured him, the con- 
jurer was a good chriſtian; and that he gained alt 
his knowledge by converſing with the ſtars and pla- 
nets. Thus ſatisfied, the two friends reſolved to con- 


fult him as ſoon as it ſhould be light; and being di- 


rected to the place of his habitation, ſet out for it 


by ſeven in the morning. They found the houſe for- 


faken, and had already reached the end of the lane in 
their return, when they were accoſted by an old wo- 


man, who gave them to underſtand, that if they 


had occaſion for the advice of a fortune-teller, -as ſhe 
did ſuppoſe they had, from their ſtopping at the houſe 


where Dr. Grubble lived, ſhe would conduct them 


to a perſon of much more eminence in that profeſſion; 


at the fame time ſhe informed them, that the ſaid 
Grubble had been lately ſent to Bridewel} ; a cir- 
cumſtance which, with all his art, he had not been 


able to foreſee. The captain, without any ſcruple, 


E himſelf and his companion under convoy of this 


eldame, who, thro' many windings and turnings, 
brought them to the door of a ruinous houſe, ſtand- 
wg in a blind alley; which door having opened with 
a key drawn from her pocket, ſhe introduced them 
into a parlour, where they ſaw no other furniture than 
a naked bench, and ſome frightful figures on the bare 


walls, drawn or rather {crawled with charcoal. Here 


the left them locked in until ſhe ſhoutd give the doc- 


tor notice of their arrival; and they amuſed them 


ſelves with decyphering theſe characters and hiero- 


glyphics. The firſt figure that engaged their attention, 


was that of a man hanging upon a gibbet, which 
both conſidered as an unfavourable omen, and. each 
endeavoured to avert from his own perſon. Crab{haw 
obſerved, that the figure ſo ſuſpended was cloathed in 
2 ſailor's jacket and trowſers; a truth which the cap- 
tain could not deny; but on the other hand he affirm- 


ed, that the ſaid figure exhibited the very noſe and 


1 


chin of Timothy, together with the hump on ene 
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ſhoulder. A warm diſpute enſued ; and being main- 
| tained with much acrimonious altercation, might have 
diſſolved the new-cemented friendſhip of theſe two 
originals, had it not been interrupted by the old ſybil, 
who, coming into the parlour, intimated that the doc- 
tor waited for them above. She likewiſe told them 
that he never admitted more than one at a time.— 
This hint occaſioned a freſh conteſt 3 the captain in- 
ſiſted upon Crabſhaw's making ſail a-head, in order 
to look out a- fore; but Timothy perſiſted in refuſing 
this honour, declaring he did not pretend to lead, but 
he would follow, as in duty bound. The old gentle- 
woman abridged the ceremony, by leading ont Crab- 


| ſhaw with one hand, and locking up Crowe with the 


other. The former was dragged up ſtairs like a bear 
to a ſtake, not without reluctance and terror, which 
did not at all abate at fight of the conjurer, with 
whom he was immediately ſhut up by his conductreſs ; 
after ſhe had told him in a whiſper, that he muſt de- 
poſit a ſhilling in a little black coffin, ſupported by a 


human ſkull and thigh. bones croſſed, on a ſtool covered 


with black bays, that ſtood in one corner of the apart- 
ment. The ſquire having made his offering with fear 
and trembling, ventured to ſurvey the objects around 
him, which were very well calculated to augment his 
confuſion, He ſaw divers ſkeletons hung by the head; 
the ſtuffed ſkin of a young aligator, a calf with two 
heads, and ſeveral / ſnakes ſuſpended from the cieling, 
With the jaws of a ſhark, and a ſtarved weaſle. On 
another funeral table he beheld two ſpheres, between 
which lay a book open, exhibiting outlandiſh charac- 
ters, and mathematical diagrams, On one ſide ſtood 

an ink-ſtandiſh with paper, and behind the deſk ap- 
peared the conjurer himſelf in fable veſtments, his head 
fo overſhadowed with hair, that far from contemplating 
his features, Timothy could diſtinguiſh nothing but 2 
long white beard, which, for ought he knew, might 
have belonged to a four-legged goat, as well as to a 
two-legged aſtrologer. Op This 
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This apparition, which the ſquire did not eye with- 


ont manifeſt diſcompoſure, extending a white wand, 
made certain evolutions over the head of Timothy, 
and having muttered an ejaculation, commanded him, 


in a hollow tone, to come forward and declare his 
name. Crabſhaw thus adjured advanced to the al- 
tar; and whether from deſign or (which is moſt pro- 


bable) from confuſion, anſwered ' Samuel Crowe.“ 
Tae conjurer taking up the pen, and making a few 
ſcratches on the paper, exclaimed in a terrific accent 


„ How! miſcreant! attempt to impoſe upon the 
| you look more like a crab than a crow, and 
| was born under the ſign of Cancer,” The ſquire, al | 
moſt annihilated by this exclamation, fell upon his 
knees, crying, „I pray yaw, my lord conjurer's 
worſhip, pardon my ignorance, and down't go to 
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baind me oover to the Red Sea like—I'ſe a poor 9 


Vorkſhire tyke, and would no more cheat the ſtars 
than I'd cheat my own vather, as the ſaying is—-a 


muſt be a good hand at trapping, that catches the 


ſtarns a napping— but as your honour's worſhip ob- 
ſerved, my name is Tim Crabſhaw, of the Eaſt Rid- 
ing, groom and ſquair to Sir Launcelot Greaves, ba- 
ron knaight, and arrant knaight, who ran mad for a 


wench, as your worſhip's conjuration well knoweth : 
—— the perſon below is captain Crowe ; and we coom 
by Margery Cook's recommendation, to ſeek after my 


maſter, who is gone away, or made away, the lord 


he knows how and where.” 


Here he was interrupted by the conjurer, who ex- 
horted him to fit down and compoſe himſelf until he 

ſhould caſt a figure: then he ſcrawled the paper, 
and waving his wand, repeated abundance of gibber- 


iſh concerning the number, the names, the houſes, and 


revolutions of the planets, with their conjunctions, 
oppoſitions, ſigns, circles, cycles, trines, and tri- 


gons. When he perceived that this artifice had its 


proper effect in diſturbing the brain of Crabſhaw, he 
' proceeded to tell him from the ſtars, that his name 
Es N 3s 
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ay, that is—hanged for horſe ſtealing.” 
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was Crabſhaw, or Crabclaw 5 that he was born in 
the Eaſt- riding of Yorkſhire, of poor yet honeſt pa- 
rents, and had ſome ſkill in horſes; that he ſerved a 
gentleman, whoſe name begun with the letter G- 


which gentleman had run mad for love, and left his 


family; but whether he would return alive or dead 
the ſtars had not yet determined Poor Timothy was 
thunderſtruck to find the conjurer acquainted with all 


theſe circumitances, and begged to know if he mought 


be bauld as to ax a queſtion or two about his own 
fortune. The aſtrologer ; pointing to a little coffin, 
our {quire underſtood the hint, and depoſited another 
mhilling. The ſage had recourſe to his book, erected 
another ſcheme, performed once more his airy evolu- 
tions with the wand, and having recited another myſ- 
tical preamble, expounded the book of fate in theſe 


Words: © You ſhall neither die by war nor water, 
by hunger or by thirſt, nor be brought to the grave 
by old age or diſtemper; but, let me ſee—ay, the 


ſtars will have it fo, —you ſhall be—exalted—hah !— 
O, good 
my lord conjurer i (roared the ſquire) I'd as lief 
give forty ſhillings as be hanged.” “ Peace, firrah ! 
| (cried the other) would you contradict or reverſe the 
immutable decrees of fate. Hanging is your deſti- 
ny; and hanged you hall be—and comfort yourſelf 
with the reflection, that as you are not the firſt, to 
© Heither will you be the laſt to ſwing on Tyburn tree.” 


This comfortable aſſurance compoſed the mind of 


Timothy, and in a great meaſure reconciled him to 
the prediction. He now proceeded in a whining tone, 


d aſk whether he ſhould ſuffer for the firſt fact ? whe- 


ther it would be for a horſe or a mare? and of what 
colour ? that he might know when his hour was come. 
he conjurer gravely anſwered, that he would 
ſteal a dappled gelding on 2 Wedneſday ; be caſt at 
the Old Baily on a Thurſday, and ſuffer on a Fri 
day ; and he ftrenuouſly recommended it to him, to 
appear in the cart with a noſegay in one hand, and 
W the Whole Duty of Man in the other.“ But if in 
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eaſe it ſhould be in winter (ſaid the ſquire) when a 
noſegay can't be had,” ——* Why then (replied the 
confurer) an orange will do as well,” — Theſe mate- 
rial points being adjuſted to the entire ſatisfaction of + 
Timothy, he declared he would beſtow another ſhil— 


Img to know the fortune of an old companion, who 


truly did not deferve ſo much at his hands; but he 
could not help loving him better than eber a friend he 

had in the world. So ſaving, he dropped a third of- 
fering in the coftin, and deftired to know the fate of 


his horſe Gilbert. The aſtrologer having again con- 


ſulted his art, pronounced, that Gilbert would die 
of the ſtaggers, and his carcaſe he given to the 
hounds ; a ſentence, which made a much deeper im- 
preiſion upon Crabfhaw's mind, than did the predicti- 
on of his own untimely and diſgraceful fate, He 


ſhed a plenteous ſhower of tears, and his grief broke 
forth in ſome paſſionate expreſſions of tenderneſs :— 
at length he told the aſtrologer he would go and fend 


up the captain, who wanted to conſult him about 
Margery Cook, becavſe as how the had informed him 
that Dr. Grubble had deſcribed juſt ſuch another man 
as the captain for her true love; and he had no great 
ſtomach to the match, if ſo be that the itars were not 


bent upon their coming» together. Accordingly the 


ſquire being diſnifſed by the conjurer, deſcended to 9 
| oth of face; which be- 


the parlour with a rueful leng 


ing perceived by the captain, he demanded, ' “ What 


cheer, ho? with ſome. ſigns of apprehenſion. Crab- 
ſhaw making no return to this ſalute, he afked it 


the conjurer had taken an obſervation, and told him 
any thing? Then the other replied, he had told him 


more than he defired to know z—“ Why, an that be 


the caſe. (faid the ſeaman) I have no occaſion to go 


aloft this trip, brother. — This eyaſion would not 


ſerve his turn: old Piſiphone was at hand, and led 
him h growling into the hall of audience, which he 
did not examine without trepidation. Having been di- 
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rected to the coftin, where he preſented half a- crown 
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in hope of rendering the fates propitious, the uſual 
ceremony was performed; and the doctor addreſſed him 
in theſe words: „ Approach, Raven.“ — The captain 
advancing, You an't much miſtaken, brother, (ſaid 
he) heave your eye into the binnacle, and box your 
compaſs z you'll find I'm a Crowe, not a Raven,— 
_ tho't indeed they be both fowls of a feather, as the 
ſaying is.” —** I know itz (cried the conjurer) thou 
art a northern crow,——a ſea crow; not a crow of 
prey, but a crow to be preyed upon: —a crow to be 
1 be flayed, —to be baſted, to be broiled 
by Margery upon the gridiron of matrimony.” —— 
The novice changing colour at this denunciation, ** T 
do underſtand your fignals, brother, (ſaid he,) and if 
it be ſet down in the log-book of fate, that we muſt 
_ grapple, why then, ware timbers. But as I know 
how the land lies, d'ye ſee, and the current of my 
inclinations ſets me off, I ſhall haul up cloſe to the 


wind, and mayhap we ſhall clear Cape Margery. But, 


howſomever, we ſhall leave that reef in the foretop- 


ail: — I was bound upon another voyage, d'ye ſee— 


to look and to ſee, and to know, if fo be as how 1 
could pick up any intelligence along ſhore, concerning 
my friend Sir Launcelot, who ſlipped his cable laſt 
night, and has loſt companyy d'ye fee.” — What! (ex- 
claimed the cunning man) art thou a crow, and can't 


not ſixell carrion ? If thou would'ſt grieve for Greaves, 


behold his naked carcaſe lies unburied to feed the kites, 


the gulls, the rooks, and ravens.''—* What, broach'd 


too? Dead! as a boiled lobſter.“ “ Odds 
heart! friend, theſe are the heavieſt tidings I have 
heard theſe ſeven long years—there muſt have been 
deadly odds when he lowered his topſails.—Smite my 
eyes ! I had rather the Mufti had foundered at ea, 
with myſelf and all my generation on board—well 
fare thy foul, flower of the world | had honeſt Sam 
Crowe been within hail—but what ſignifies rc !aver- 
| „ A rad the tears of unaffected ſorrow flowed plen 
tikully down the furrows of the ſeaman's cheeks :—— 
then his grief giving way to his indignation, “ Han 
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ye, brother conjurer, (ſaid he) you that can ſpy foul. 
weather before it comes, damn your eyes! why didn't 

ou give us warning of this hard ſquall ?—Blaſt my 
bs I'll make you give an account of this here 
damned, horrid, confounded, murder, d'ye ſee—may-_ 
hap you yourſelf was concerned, d'ye ſee.” —The 
conjurer was by no means pleaſed, either with the 
matter, or the manner of the addreſs. He therefore 
began to ſooth the captain's choler, by repreſenting. 
that he did not pretend to omniſcience, which was the 
attribute of God alone; that human art was fallible 
and imperfect ; and all that it could perform, was to 
diſcover certain partial ci: umſtances of any particu- 
lar object to which its enquiries were directed: that 
being queſtioned by the other man, concerning the 
cauſe of his maſter's diſappearing, he had exerciſed his 
{kill upon the ſubject, and found reaſon to believe that 


Sir Launcelot was aſſaſſinated; that he ſhould think 1 


himſelf happy in being the inſtrument of bringing the 
murderers to juſtice, though he foreſaw they would, 
of themſelves, ſave him that trouble; for they would 


quarrel about dividing the ſpoil, and one would give 


information againſt the other. | RS CVE» 

The proſpect of this {atisfaRion appeaſed the reſent- 
ment, and, in fome meaſure, mitigated the grief of 
captain Crowe, who took his leave without much ce- 
remony ; and being joined by Crabſhaw, proceeded 
with a heavy heart to the houſe of Sir Launcelot, 
where they found the domeſtics at breakfaſt, without 
exhibiting the leaſt fymptom of concern for their ab- 
ſent maſter. Crowe had been wiſe enough to conceal 
from Crabſhaw what he had learned of the knight's 


fate. This fatal intelligence he reſerved for the ear f 
his nephew, Mr. Clarke, who did not fail to attend 


him in the forenoon. 


As for the ſquire, he did nothing but ruminate in | 
rueful ſilence upon the dappled gelding, the noſegay, 
and the predicted fate of Gilbert. Him he forthwith _ 


viited in the ſable, and ſaluted with the kiſs of 7 4 
„„  Þ | . 
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Then he bemoaned his fortune with tears, and by the 
und of his own lamentation, was lulled aſleep among 
2 | the litter. a + | pes 4 4 y | 3 
J ©: M4 Fo St. 


In which the clouds that covers the cataſtrophe begin to 


5 WL muſt now leave captain Crowe and his ne. 
VVV phew Mr. Clarke, arguing with great vehe- 
mence about the fatal intelligence obtained from the 
conjurer, and penetrate at once the vei) that concealed 


dur hero. Know then, reader, that Sir Launcelot 


Greaves, repairing to the place deſcribed in the hillet 
which he had received, was accoſted by a perſon muf— 


fled in a cloak, who amuſed him with a feigned ftory - 


of Aurelia; to which while he liſtened with great at- 


' tention, he found himſelf ſuddenly ſurrounded by arm 


ed men, who ſeized and pinioned down his arms, took 
away his ſword, and conveyed: him by force into a 


+ hackney coach provided for the purpole. In vain he 
. expoſtulated on this violence with three perſons, who 
accompanied him in the vehicle. He could not extort 


one word by way of reply; and, from their gloomy 


. aſpects he began to be apprehenſive of aflaſſination.— 


Had the carriage paſſed through any frequented place, 
he would have endeavoured to alarm the inhabitants; 
but it was already clear of the town, and his con- 
ductors took care to avoid all villages and inhabited 
on. ͤ 2-5 „„ Toget e 

After having travelled about two miles, the coach 
\ Ropped at a large iron-gate, which being opened, 
our adyenturer was led in filence thro' a ſpacious houſe 
into a tolerably decent apartment, which he underſtood 


was intended for his bed- chamber. In a few minutes 


after his arrival, he was viſited by a man of no very 
Th, appearance, who endeavoured, to ſmooth 
Lis 


% 


countenance, which was naturally erp, and og 
5 „„ = ecomed 
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comed our adventurer to his houſe ; exhorted him to 
be of good cheer ; aſſured him he ſhouid want for no- 
thing; and deſired to know what he would chooſe for 
ſupper. ; 
Sir Launcelot, in - anfiver to this civil addrefs, begs 5 
ged he would explain the nature of his confinement, 
and the | reaſons for which his arms were tied like 
thoſe of the worſt malefactor. The other poſtponed _ 
till to-morrow the explanation he demanded ; but, in 
the mean time, unbound his fetters, and as he declined 
eating left him alone to his repoſe. He took care, 
however in retiring, to double-lock the door of the 
room, Whoſe windows were grated on the outſide wah | 
iron 
The knight, being thus thandoded to his own. m- i 
ditations, began to ruminate on the preſent adventure 
with equal ſurprize and concern; but the more he re- U. 
volved circumſtances, the more was he perplexed in his 
conjectures. According to the ſtate of the mind, a 
very ſubtle philoſopher is often puzzled by a very 
plain propoſition 3 and this was the caſe of our adven- 
turer,— What made the itrongeſt impreſſion” upon his 
mind, was a notion that he was apprehended on ſuſpi- 
cion of tr eaſonable practices, by a warrant from the 
ſecretary of ſtate, in conſequence of ſome falſe malici- 
: ous frm; ; and that his priſon was no other 
than the houſe of a meſſenger, ſet apart for the accom- 
modation of ſuſpected perſons. In this opinion, he 
comforted himielf by recollecting his own conſcious 
mnocence, and reflefting that he ſhould be intitled to 
the privilege of habeas corpus, as the act including 
| that ineſtimable jewel, vas happily not ſuſpended at 
this time. 
| Conſoled by has ſelf-aflurance, he quietly reſigned 
| nimſelf to flvmber ; but, before he fell aſleep, he was 
F very difagreeably undeceived in his conjectures. His 
# 


ears were all at once ſaluted with a noiſe from the 

next room, conveyed in diſtant bounces againſt the 

wainſeot ; then an hoarſe voice exclaimed; © Bring 
l 55 the artillery—let Brutandorf s brigade dec 
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Adetach my black huſſars to ravage the country—let 


them be new booted—take particular care of the ſpur- 
leathers—make a deſert of Lufatia—bombard the ſub- 
urbs of Pera—go, tell my brother Henry to paſs the 
Elbe at Mieſſen with forty battalions and fifty ſqua- 
drons—ſo ho, you major-general Donder, why don't 
you finiſh your ſecond parallel ?—ſend hither the en- 


3 gineer Schittenbach—T'll lay all the ſhoes in my ſhop, 


the breach will be practicable in four and twenty 

hours don't tell me of your works ——you and your 
works may be damn'd.“ | | 

«© Aſſuredly, (cried another voice from a different 
quarter) he that thinks to be ſaved by works is in a 
ſtate of utter reprobation— I myſelf was a prophane 
weaver, and truſted to the rottenneſs of works — 1 
kept my journeymen and 'prentices at conſtant work; 
and my heart was ſet upon the riches of this world,— 
which was a wicked work ——but now I have got a 


glimpſe of the new light—I feel the operations of 


grace I am of a new birth—I abhor good works 


I deteſt all working but the working of the ſpirit 


Avaunt, fatan—O ! how I thirt for communication 
with our ſiſter Jolly.” | 
„ The communication is already open with the 
Mo/arche, (ſaid the firſt) but as for thee, thou caitiff, 
who haſt preſumed to diſparage my works, I'Il have 
| thee rammed into a mortar with a double charge of 
powder, and thrown into the enemy's quarters.“ 
The dialogue operated like a train upon many o- 
ther inhabitants of the place: one ſwore he was with - 
in three vibrations of finding the longitude, when this 
noiſe confounded his calculation : a ſecond, in bro- 
ken Engliſh, complained he was diſtorped in the mo- 


ment of de proſnection—a third, in the character of 


his holineſs, denounced interdiction, excommunication, 
and anathemas; and ſwore by St. Peter's keys, they 
ſhould howl ten thouſand years in purgatory, without 
the benefit of a ſingle maſs. A fourth began to hol- 
low in all the vociferation of a fox-hunter in the chace; 


and in an inſtant the whole houſe was in an + ana 


> 


t OOO 


the recovery of your health. — 


*. 
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— 


The clamour, however, was of a ſhort duration, —— 


The different chambers being opened ſucceſſively, eve- 
ry individual was effectually ſilenced by the ſound of 


one cabaliſtical word, which was no other than wait 
| coat; a charm which at once cowed the king of P——, 


diſpoſſeſſed the fanatic, dumbfounded the mathematici- 


an, diſmayed the alchemiſt, depoſed the pope, and de- 


prived the ſquire of all utterance. 


Our adventurer was no Jonger in doubt cencerning 
the place to which he had been conveyed ; and the 
more he reflected on his ſituation, the more he was o- 
verwhelmed with the moſt perplexing chagrin. ——He 
could not conceive by whoſe means he had been im- 


mured in a mad-houſe ; but he heartily repented of 


his knight-errantry, as a frolic which might have ve- 


ry ſerious conſequences, with reſpect to his future life 


and fortune. After mature deliberation, he reſolved | 


to demean himſelf with the utmoſt circumſpeRion, 
well knowing that every violent tranſport would be 
interpreted into an undeniable ſymptom of inſanity.— 


He was not without hope of being able to move his 
| jailor by a due adminiſtration of that which is gene- 
| rally more efficacious than all the flowers of elocution; 


but when he roſe in the morning, he found his pockets 


bad been carefully examined, and emptied of all his 
| papers and caſh. | | | 


The keeper entering, he enquired about theſe par- 


head, ſaying, „ Well, fir, how d'ye do ?——com?, 


don't be deſected every thing is for the beſt—you are 
in very good hands, fir, I aſſure you; and I dare ſay 


will refuſe nothing that may be thought conducive to 


| ticulars, and was given to underitand that they were 
| all ſafely depoſited for his uſe, to be forthcoming at a 
proper ſeaſon : but, at preſent, as he ſhould want for. 
nothing, he had no occaſion for money. The knight 
| acquieſced in this declaration, and eat his breakfaſt in 
| quiet. About eleven, he received a viſit from the 
| Phyſician, who contemplated his looks with great ſo- 
| lemnity ; and, having examined his pulſe ſhook his 


* Doctor, 
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«© Doctor, (faid our hero) if it is not an improper 
queſtion to aſk, I ſhould be glad to know your opi- 
nion of my diſorder.” O! fir, as to that (replied 
the phyſician) your diſorder is a—kind of a——lir, 
'tis very common in this country—a fort of a. 
« Do you think my diſtemper is madneſs, doftor ?”— 
O Lord ! ſir, not abſolute madneſs - no not mad - 
neſs you have heard, no doubt, of what is called a 
weakneſs of the nerves, fir, tho that is a very inac- 
curate expreſſion ; for this phraſe, denoting a morbid 
exceſs of ſenſation, ſeems to imply that ſenſation it- 
ſelf is owing to the looſe cohefion of thoſe material 
particles which conſtitute the nervous ſubſtance, inaſ- 
much as the quantity of every effe&t muſt be propor- 
tionable to its cauſe; now you'll pleaſe to take notice, 
br, if the caſe were really what theſe words ſeem to 
import, all bodies, whoſe particles do not cohere with 
too great a degree of proximity, would be nervous; 
| that is, endued with ſenlation.— —Sir, I ſhall order 
ſome cooling things to keep you in due tempera- 
ture; and you'll do very well—fir, your humble ſer- 
vant.*” 8 
So ſaying, he returned, and our adventurer could 
not but think it was very hard that one man ſnould 
dot dare to af the moſt ordinary queſtion without be. 
ing reputed mad, while another ſhould talk nonſenk: 
by the hour, and yet be efteemed as an oracle —-- 
The maſter of the houſe finding Sir Launcelot ſo 
tame and ſo tractable, indulged lum after dinner 
with a walk in a little private garden, under the 

eye of a ſervant who followed him at a diſtance.— 
Here he was ſaluted by a brother priſoner, a man 
ſeemingly turned of thirty, tall and thin, with ſtar. 
ms eyes, a hook-noſe, and a face covered with pim- 

es. 

1 The uſual compliments having paſſed, the ſtranger, 
without further ceremony, aſked if he would oblige 
him with a chew of tobacco, or could ſpare him 4 
| Stagg of any ſort of cordial; declaring he had 10 
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taſted brandy ſince he came to the houſe.—The knight 
aſſur ed him it was not in his power to comply with 
his requeſt ; and began to aſk ſome queſtions relating 
to the character of their landlord, which the ſtranger 
repreſented in very unfavourable colours. He deſerib- 
ed him as a ruffian, capable of undertaking the dark- 


eſt ſchemes of villainy. He ſaid his houſe was a repo- 
ſitory of the moſt flagrant iniquities : that it contained 


fathers kidnapped by their children, wives confined by 


their huſbands, gentlemen of fortune ſequeſtered bj | 


their relations, and innocent perſons immured by the 


malice of their adverſaries.” He affirmed this was his 


own caſe ; and aſked if our hero had never heard of 
Dick Diſtich, the poet and fatiriſt. “ Ben Bullock 


and I (faid he) were confident againſt the world in 


arms—did you never ſee his ode to me beginning with 


« Fair blooming youth.” We were ſworn brothers, 


admired and praiſed, and quoted each other, fir: we 


denounced war againſt all the world, actors, authors, 
and critics; and having drawn the fword, threw away 


the ſcabbard -e puſhed through thick and thin, — 


hacked and hewed helter ſkelter, and became as for- 
midable te the writers of the age, as the Bœotian band 
of Thebes. My friend Bullock, indeed was once 


rolled in the nne; but ſoon 


He vig "rous ; roſe, and from th' tis ſtrong 
Imbib d new life, and ſcour'd and ſtunk along. 


Here i is a ſatire, which I wrote in an le ben 1 
was drunk I can prove it by the evidence of the land- 
lord and his wife: J fancy you'll own 1 have lome 
right to ſay with my friend Horace, | | | 


* me,commorit, melius non tangere clamo ; ; 
Elebit et ent toto contabitur urbe.— 


The de, having neruſed the papers, declared his 1 85 
opinion that the verſes were nar goons but 4 the 
| 5 | lame. 
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_ Game time obſerved that the author had reviled as ig- 

norant dunces ſeveral perſons who had writ with repu— 
tation, and were generally allowed to have genius : a 
_ circumſtance that would detra&t more from his can- 
dour, than could be allowed to his capacity. 

« Damũ their genius! (cried. the ſatyriſt) a pack of 
impertinent raicals ! I tell you, fir, Ben Bullock and 
I had determined to cruſh all that were not of our 
. own party—beſides, I ſaid before this piece was writ- 
ten in drink,” —*« Was you drunk too when it was 
printed and publiſhed ?”*- 
make affidavit that I was never otherwiſe than 
drunk or maudlin, till my enemies, on pretence that 
my brain was turned, conveyed me to this infernal 
r | | | 
Thcy ſeem to have been your beſt friends, (ſaid 
the knight) and have put the moſt tender interpretation 
on your conduct; for, -waying the plea of inſanity, 
| your character muſt ſtand as that of a man who hath 
ſome ſmall ſhare of genius, without an atom of inte- 
grity.—Of all thoſe whom Pope laſhed in his Dunci- 
ad, there was not one who did not richly deſerve thc 
imputation of dulneſs; and every one of them had 
_ provoked the fatiriſt by a perſonal attack, In this 
reſpect the Engliſh poet was much more honeſt than 
his French patron Boileau, who ſtigmatized ſeveral men 
of acknowledged genius; ſuch as Quinault, Perrault, 
and the celebrated Lulli; for which reaſon every man 
of a liberal turn muſt, in ſpite of all his poetical me- 
rit, deſpiſe him as a rancorous knave. If this diſin- 
genious conduct cannot be forgiven in a writer of his 
fuperior genius, who will pardon it in you whoſe name 
is not half emerged from obſcurity.” n 
“ Heark ye, friend, (replied. the bard) keep your 

pardon and your counſel for who alk want of it; or 
if you will force them upon people, take one piece of 
advice in return: If you don't like your preſent fitua- 
tion, apply for a committee without delay : they'll find 
you too much of a fool to have the leaſt tincture of 

madneſs ; and you'll be releaſed without further go 

Sg n ple; 


« Yes, the printer ſhall 
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5 ple; in that caſe I ſhal] rejoice in your deliverance; 
a ou will be freed from confinement, and I ſhall be 
4 ppily deprived of your converſation.” | 


7 So ſaying, he flew off at a tangent, and our knight 
could not help ſmiling at the peculiar virulence of his 
f WW diſpoſition, Sir Launcelot then endeavoured to enter 
4 into converſation with his attendant, by aſking how | 
long Mr. Diſtich had reſided in the houſe z but he 
might as well have addreſſed himſelf to a Turkiſh 
mute; the fellow either pretended ignorance, or re- 
fuſed an anſwer to every queſtion \ was propoſ- 
ed. He would not even diſcloſe the name of his land- 
lord, nor inform him whereabouts the houſe was ſitu- 
ated, 1 5 Peay OT MN BEIGE: 
Finding himſelf agitated with impatience and indig- 
id vation, he returned to his apartment, and the door 
on being locked upon him, began to review, not without 
y, borror, the particulars of his fate.“ How little rea- 
th bon (faid he to himſelf) have we to boaſt of the bleſ- 
e. W fings enjoyed by the Britiſh ſubje&, if he holds them 
i. W on ſuch a precarious tenure ; if a man of rank and 
he property may be thus kidnapped even in the midſt of 
ad the capital: if he may be ſeized by ruffians, inſulted, 
\is WM robbed, and conveyed to ſuch a priſon as this, from 
an which there ſeems to be no poſſibility of eſcape 
25 Should I be indulged with pen, ink, and paper, and 
ut, appeal to my relations, or to the magiſtrates of 
an my country, my letters would be intercepted by thoſe 
ne- who ſuperintend my confinement. Should I try to 
in- W alarm the neighbourhood, my cries would be neglected 
his Tas thoſe of ſome unhappy lunatic under neceſſary cor- 
me rection. Should I employ the force which Dare 
| hath lent me, I might imbrue my hands in blood, 
our and after all find it impoſſible to eſcape, through a 


of number of ſucceſſive doors, locks, bolts, and centi- 
e of nels. Should I endeavour to tamper with the ſervant, 
na- be might diſcover my defign, and then I ſl.culd be a- 


find — 2 of the little comfort I enjoy. People may in- 
of veigh againſt the Baſtile in France, and the Inquiſition 
ru - in Portugal; but 1 would aſk if either of theſe be 

| 5 e 
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in reality ſo dangerous or dreadful as a private mad. 
houſe in England, under the direction of. a ruffian.— 
The Baſtile is a ſtate priſon, the Inquiſition is a ſpiri- 
tual tribunal ; but both are under the direction of go. 
vernment. It ſeldom, if ever, happens that a man 
intirely innocent is confined in either; or if he ſhould, 
he lays his account with a legal tryal before eſtabliſhed 


__ Judges. But in England, the moſt innocent perſon 
upon earth is liable to be immured for life under the 


pretext of lunacy, ſequeſtered from his wife, children, 
and friends, robbed of his fortune, deprived even of 
neceſſaries, and ſubjected to the moſt brutal treatment 
from a low-bred barbarian, who raiſes an ample for- 
tune on the miſery of his fellow-creatures, and may, 
during his whole life, practice this horrid oppreſſion, 
without queſtion or controul. ME ig tos 
This uncomfortable reverie was interrupted by a 
very unexpected found that ſeemed to iſſue from the 
bother fide of a thick party-wall. It was a ftrain of 
vocal muſic, more plaintive than the widow'd turtle's 
moan, more ſweet and raviſhing than Philomet's love- 
warbled ſong. Through his ear it inſtant pierced into 
his heart ; for at once he recognized it to be the voice 
of his adored Aurelia, Heavens ! what was the agi- 
tation of his ſoul, when he made this diſcovery ! how 
did every nerve quiver ! how did his heart throb with 
the moſt violent emotion! He ran round the room in 
diſtraction, foaming like a lion in the toil ——then he 
placed his ear cloſe to the partition, and liſtened as if 
his whole ſoul was exerted in his ſenſe of hearing.— 
When the ſound ceaſed to vibrate on his ear, he threw 
himſelf on the bed; he groaned with anguiſh ; he ex- 
claimed in broken accents ; and, in all probahility, his 
heart would have burſt, had not the violence of his 
forrow found vent in a flood of tears. "gt 
Theſe firſt tranſports were ſucceeded by a fit of im- 
patience, which had well nigh deprived him of his 
ſenſes in good earneſt. His ſurpriſe at finding his 
loſt Aurelia in ſuch a place; the ſeeming pd 
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of relieving her; and his unſpeakable eagerneſs to 


contrive ſome ſcheme for profiting by the intereſting | 


diſcovery he had made, concurred in brewing up a ſe- 

cond extaſy, during which he acted a thouſand extra- 
vagancies, which it was well for him the attendants 
did not obſerve. Perhaps it was well for the ſervant 
that he did not enter while the paroxiſm prevailed: 
had this been the caſe, he might have met with the 
fate of Lychas, whom Hercules in his leg de- 

ſtroyed. 4 
| — "IM the cloth was laid for ſupper, he - was calm 
enough to conceal the diſorder of his mind + but he 
complained of the head-ach, and defired he might 
be next day viſited by the phyſician, to whom he re- 
ſolved to explain himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 


ſhould make an impreſſion upon him, provided he 


was not altogether deſtitute of conſcience and hung” : 
nity, | | 


CHAP. XXIV. 


7 he lnot that abs human chm, the hand of for- 
tune Sometimes will untie Familiar as her garter. 


HEN the doctor made his next appearance 

in Sir Launcelot's apartment, the knight ad- 
dreſſed him in theſe words : 5+ Sir, the practice of me- 
dicine is one of the moſt honourable profeſſions exer- 
eiſed among the ſons of men; a profeſſion Which 
hath been revered at all periods and in all nations, 
ard even held facred in the moſt poliſhed ages of an- 
tiquity. The ſcope of it is to preſerve the being, and 


and confirm the health of our fellow- creatures, of 
| * conſequence, to ſuſtain the bleſſings of ſociety, and 


crown life with fruition. The character of a phyſi- 
cian, therefore, not only ſuppoſes natural ſagacity, 
and acquired erudition ! but it alſo implies every de- 


| licacy of ſentiment, every tenderneſs of nature, and e- 


very virtue of humanity, That theſe qualities are 
centered in 1225 doctor, I would willingly W 3 
ut 
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but it will be ſufficient for my purpofe, that you are 
poſſeſſed of common integrity. To whoſe concern I 
am indebted for your viſits, you beſt know; but if 
you underſtand the art of medicine, you muſt be ſen- 
ſible by this time, that with reſpect to me, your pre- 
ſeriptions are altogether unneceſſary - come, Sir, you 
cannot you don't believe that my intellects are dif. 
ordered. Yet, granting me to be really under the in- 
fluence of that deplorable malady, no perſon has a 
right to treat me as a lunatic, or to ſue out a com- 
miſſion, but my neareſt kindred. —That you may not 
plead ignorance of my name and family, you ſhal] 
underſtand that J am Sir Launcelot Greaves, of the 
county of York, baronet; and that my neareſt re- 
lation is Sir Reginald Meadows, of Cheſhire, the el- 
_ deft ſon of my mother's ſiſter that gentleman, I am 
ſure, had no concern in ſeducing me by falſe preten- 
ces under the clouds of night into the fields where 1 
was ſurpriſed, overpowered, and kidnapped by armed 
ruffians. Had he really believed me inſane, he would 
have proceeded according to the diftates of honour, 
humanity, and the laws of his country.—Situated as 
J am, I have a right, by making application to the 
lord chancellor, to be tried by a jury of honeſt men. 
— But of that right I cannot avail myſelf, while I re- 
main at the mercy of a brutal miſcreant, in whoſs 
houſe I am incloſed, unleſs you contribute your af- 
ſiſtance. Your aſſiſtance, therefore, I demand, as 
ou are a gentleman, a chriſtian, and a fellow-ſub- 
et, who, tho' every other motive ſhould be over- 
looked, ought to intereſt himſelf in my caſe as a come 
mon concern, and concur with all your power towards 
the puniſhment of thoſe who dare commit ſuch outra- 
ges againſt the liberty of your country.” 
The doctor ſeemed to be a little diſconcerted; but 
after ſome recollection, reſumed his air of ſufficiency 
and importance, and aſſured our adventurer he would 
do him all the ſervice in his power; but, in the mean 
time, adviſed him to take the potion he had _— 


* ' 
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The knight's eyes lightning with indignation, * I 
am now convinced, (cried he) that you are an ac- 

complice in the villainy which has been practiſed upon 


me; that you are a ſordid wretch, without principle 
or feeling, a diſgrace to the faculty, and a reproach to 


human nature—yes, ſirrah, you are the moſt perfidi- 
ous of all afſaſhns—you are the hireling miniſter of 
the worſt of all villains, who from motives even bafer 
than malice, envy, and revenge, rob the innocent of 
all the comforts of life, brand them with the imputa- 


tion of madneſs, the moſt cruel ſpecies of ſlander, and 
wantonly protract their miſery, by leaving them in the 
moſt ſhocking confinement, a prey to reflections infi- 
nitely more bitter than death—but I will be calm— 


do me juſtice at your peril. —I demand the protection 
of the legiflature—if I am refuſed, —remember a day | 
of reckoning will come—you and the reſt of the mit. EE 
creants who have combined againſt me, muſt, in order 
to cloak your treachery, have recourſe to murder; an 
expedient which I believe you very capable of embrac- 


ing, or a man of my rank and character cannot be 
much longer concealed. —— Tremble, caitiff, at the 


thoughts of my releaſe—m the mean time, begone, 
leſt my juſt reſentment impel me to daſh out your 


brains upon that marble—away.” | 


The honeſt doctor was not ſo firmly perſuaded of 
his patient's lunacy as to reject his advice, which he 
made what haſte he could to follow, when an unex- 
pected accident intervened. That this may be pro- 
perly introduced, we muſt return to the knight's brace 


of truſty friends, captain Crowe and lawyer Clarke, 


whom we left in ſorrowful deliberation upon the 
fate of their patron. * Clarke's genius being rather 


more fruitful in reſources, than that of the ſeaman, 
he ſuggeſted an advertiſement, which was according- 
ly inſerted in the daily papers ; importing, that, 


e WHEREAS a gentleman of conſiderable rank 
and fortune had mon on ſuch a night 


from his houſe, near Golden-ſquare, in _— 
e e go 
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per ſecurity for the reward of one hundred guineas, to 


with him to Mr. Clarke, who entered into a conditio- 


: — 
£ 


of a letter delivered to him by a porter; and there 
is great reaſon to believe ſome violence hath been of- 
fered to his life : any perſon capable of giving ſuch 
information as may tend to clear up this tranſaction, 
_ thall by applying to Mr, Thomas Clarke, attorney, 
at his lodgings in Upper Brook-ftreet, receive pro- 


be paid to him upon his making the diſcovery re- 
quired,” - . . e 


The porter who delivered the letter appeared ac. 
cordingly; but could give no other information, ex- 
- Cept that it was put into his hand with a filling, by 
a man muffled up in a great coat, who ſtopped him for 
the purpoſe, in his paſſing through Queen-ftreet, — 
It was neceflary that the advertiſement ſhould produce 
an effect upon another perſon, who was no other than 
the hackney coachman who drove our hero to the place 
of his impriſonment. This fellow had been enjoined 
| ſecrecy, and indeed bribed to hold his tongue, by a 
_ conſiderable gratification, which, it was ſuppoſed would 
have been effectual, as the man was a maſter-coach- Pp 
man in good circumſtances, and well known to the W ,, 
| keeper of the mad-houſe, by whom he had been em- | 
ployed on former occaſions of the ſame nature. Per- 
haps his fidelity to his employer, reinforced by tbe 
hope of many future jobbs of that kind, might have 
been proof againſt the offer of fifty pounds; but dou- 
ble that ſum was a temptation he could not reſiſt. He 
no ſooner read the intimetion in the Daily Advertiſer, 
over his morning's pot at an alehouſe, than he entered 
anto conſultation with his own thoughts, and having 
no reaſon to doubt that this was the very fare he had 
© conveyed, he reſolved to earn the reward, and abſtain 
from all ſuch adventures in time coming, He had 
the precaution, however, to take an attorney along 
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nal bond; and, with the aſſiſtance of his uncle depol: 
ted the money, to be forthcoming when the conditions 
mould be fulfilled, Theie previous meaſures being 
Vo»! | ___ take 
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taken, the coachman declared what he knew, and diſ- _ 
covered the houſe in which Sir Launcelot had been im- 
mured. He moreover accompanied our two adherents 


to a judge's chamber, where he made oath to the truth _ 
of his information; and a warrant was immediately 
granted to ſearch the houſe of Bernard Shackle, 
and ſee at liberty Sir Launcelot Greaves, if there 
found. + JJ „ 
Fortified with this authority, they engaged a con- 
ſtable with a formidable poſſe, and embarking them in 
coaches, repaired, with all poſſible expedition, to the 
houſe of Mr. Shackle, who did not think proper to 
diſpute their claim, but admitted them, tho' not with- 
out betraying evident ſymptoms of conſternation, —— 
One of the ſervants directing them, by his maſter's or- 


der, to Sir Launcelot's apartment, they hurried up | 
ſtairs in a body, occaſioning ſuch a noiſe as did not 


fail to alarm the phyſician, who had juſt opened the 
door to retire, when he perceived their irruption,—— 
Captain Crowe conjecturing he was guilty, from the 
confuſion that appeared in his countenance, made no 
ſcruple of ſeizing him by the collar, as he endeavoured 
to retreat; while the tender-hearted Tom Clarke, run- 


| ning up to the Knight with his eyes brimfull of joy 


and affection, forgot all the forms of diſtant reſpe&, 
and throwing his arms around his neck, blubbered in 
his boſom. 5 VV 
Our hero did not receive this proof of his attach- 
ment unmoved. He ſtrained him in his embrace, ho- 
noured him with the title of his deliverer, and aſked 
him by what miracle he had diſcovered the place of his 
confinement. The lawyer began to unfold the various 
ſteps he had taken, with equal minuteneſs and ſelf- 
complacency, when Crowe dragging the doctor ſtill by 
the collar, ſhook his old friend by the hand, proteſting 
he. was never fo overjoyed ſince he got clear of the 
Sally Rover on the coaſt of Barbary ; and that two 


glaſſes ago he would have ſtarted all the money he had 2 


ia the world in the hold of any man who would have 


(LG 
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ſhewn Sir Lancelot ſafe at his moorings.— The 
Knight, having made a proper return to this ſincere 
manifeſtation of good will, deſired him to diſmiſs | 
that worthleſs fellow, meaning the doctor, who, find- | 
ing himfelf releaſed, withdrew with ſome precipita- | 
8 N TI 25 | f | | 
Then our adventurer, attended by his friends, walk- 
ed with a deliberate pace to the outward gate, which 
he found open, and getting into one of the coaches, t 
Was entertained by the way to his own houſe with a de- [ 
t 
I 


tail of every meaſure which had been purſued for his 
_- releaſe. In his own parlour he found Mrs. Dolly 
_Cowllip, who had been waiting with great fear and 


impatience for the iſſue of Mr, Clarke's adventure.— ( 
She now fell upon her knees, and bathed the knight's I 
hand with tears of joy ; while the face of this young r 
woman, recalling the idea of her miſtreſs, rouſed his b 
heart to ſtrong emotion, and ſtimulated his mind to te 
the immediate atchievement he had already planned.— . 
As for Crabſhaw, he was not the laſt to ſignify his cc 
ſatisfaction at his maſter's return. After having kiſſed fe 
the hem of his garment, he repaired to the ſtable, ſh 
where he communicated theſe tidings to his friend Gil- th 
bert, whom he ſaddled and bridled ; the ſame office he ct 
8 for Bronzomarte: then putting on his ſquire- w 
ke attire and accoutrements, he mounted one, and w 
led the other to the knight's door, before which he pa- pc 
raded, uttering from time to time repeated ſhouts, to or 
the no ſmall entertainment of the populace, until he kl 
received orders to houſe his companions.—— Thus of 
commanded, he led them back to their ſtalls, reſumed th 
his livery, and rejoined his fellow-ſervants, who were me 
reſolved to celebrate the day with banquets and re- or 
joicings. 35% $f be „„ = 
Their maſter's heart was not ſufficiently at eaſe to pe 


mare in their feſtivity. He held a conſultation with 
his friends in the parlour, whom he acquainted with 
the reaſons he had to believe Miſs Darnel was * 
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to Aurelia by the ties of affection as we 
fanguinity. She no ſooner learned the ſituation of her 
couſin than ſhe expreſſed the moſt impatient concern 
for her being ſet at liberty; and aſſured Sir Launcelot _ | 


* * 
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ned in the ſame houſe which had been his priſon. := _ 


a circumſtance which filled them with equal pleaſure 
and aſtoniſhment, Dolly in particular, weeping plen» 
tifully, conjured him to deliver her dear lady without 
delay; nothing now remained but to concert the plan 
for her deliverance. As Aurelia had informed Dolly 
of her connexion with Mrs. Kawdle, at whoſe houſe 
ſhe propoſed. to lodge, before ſhe was overtaken on 
the road by her uncle, this particular was now im 
parted to the council, and ſtruck a light which ſeemed 
to point out the direct way to Miſs Darnel's enlarge- 
ment: 


Our hero, accompanied by Mrs. Cowlſlip, and Tom | 
Clarke, ſet out immediately for the houſe of Doctor 


Kawdle, who happened to be abroad; but his wife 
received him with great courteſy. She was a well- 
bred, ſenſible, genteel woman, and N attached 

as of con- 


ſhe would concur in any ſcheme he ſhould propoſe for 
that purpoſe. There was no room for heſitation or 
choice; he attended her immediately to the judge, 


who upon proper application iſſued another ſearch» 


warrant for Aurelia Darnel. The conſtable and his 
potſe were again retained ; and Sir Launcelot Greaves - 
once more croſſed the treſhold of Mr. Bernard Shac- 


kle. Nor was the ſearch-warrant the only implement 


of juſtice with which he had furniſhed himſelf for 
this purpoſe. In going thither, they agreed upon the 
method in which they ſhould introduce themſelves 
gradually to Miſs Darnel, that her tender nature 
might not be too much ſhocked by their ſudden ap- 
pearance. | i ee „ 
When they arrived at the houſe therefore, and pro- 
duced their credentials, in conlequence of which, a fe- 

male attendant was directed to ſhew the lady's apart- 


ment, Mrs. Dolly firſt entered the chamber of the _ 
_ accompliſhed Aurelia, who, lifting up her eyes, 


ſereamed 


| 0p 
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ſcreamed aloud, and flew into the arms of her faithful 
_ Cowſlip. Some minutes elapſed before Dolly could 
make ſhift to exclaim,—* Am coom to live and daai 
with my beloved leady !”'—* Dear Dolly! (cried her 
miſtreſs) I cannot expreſs the pleaſure I have in ſce- 
| Ing you again—good heaven! what ſolitary hours of 


keen affliction have I paſſed ſince we parted !——but, 


tell me, how did you diſcover the place of my re- 
ming to his indulgence ?” | Rf wy 
Dolly anſwered in the negative; and by degrees 
gave her to underſtand that her couſin, Mrs. Kawdle, 
was in the next room ; that lady immediately appear- 
ed, and a very tender ſcene of recognition paſſed be- 
tween the two relations, It was ſhe who, in the 
courſe of converſation, perceiving that Aurelia was 
compoled, declared the happy tidings of the approach- 
ing deliverance. When the other eagerly inſiſted up- 
on knowing to whoſe humanity and addrefs ſhe was 


| treat ?—has my uncle relented ?—do I owe your co- 


indebted for this happy turn of fortune, her coutin 


declared the obligation was due to a young gentleman 
of Yorkſhire called Sir Launcelot Greaves. At men- 
tion of that name, her face was overſpread with a 
crimſon glow, and her eyes beamed redoubled ſplen- 
dor.—** Couſin, (faid ſhe with a ſigh,) J know not 
what to ſay—that gentleman, Sir Launcelot Greaves 
was ſurely born—Lord bleſs me! I tell you, couſin, 
he has been my guardian angel. 
Mrs. Kawdle, who had maintained a correſpond- 
ence with her by letters, was no firanger to the for- 
mer part of the connexion ſubſiſting between thoſe two 
lovers, and had always favoured the pretenſions of our 


hero, without being acquainted with his perſon. She 


now obſerved with a ſmile, that as Aurelia eſtecmed 
the knight her guardian angel, and he adored her as a 
demi deity, nature ſeemed to have intended them for 
each other; for ſuch ſublime ideas exalted them both 
above the ſphere of ordinary mortals. She then ven- 
| tured to intimate that he was in the . houſe, impatient 
to pay his reſpects in perſon. At this 3 the 
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colour vaniſhed from her cheeks ; which, however, 


ſoon underwent a total ſuffuſion. Her heart panted ; 


her boſom heaved; and her gentle frame was agitated 
by tranſports rather violent than unpleaſing. She 


ſoon, however, recollected herſelf ; and her native ſe- 
renity returned; when riſing from her ſeat, ſhe decla- 
red the would fee him in the next apartment, where 


he ſtood in the moſt tumultuous ſuſpence, waiting for 
. permiſſion to approach her perſon. Here ſhe broke in 


upon him, arrayed in an elegant white undreſs, the 
emblem of her purity, beaming forth the emanations 
of amazing beauty, warmed and improved with a glow 
of gratitude and affection. His heart was too big 
for utterance ; he ran towards her with rapture, and, 
throwing himſelf at her feet, imprinted a reſpectful 
kiſs upon her lilly hand. This, divine Aurelia, 
(cried he,) is a foretaſte of that ineffable bliſs, which 


you was born to beſtow !—Do I then live to fee you 
mile again? to ſee you reſtored to liberty; your mind 
at eaſe, and your health unimpaired ““ You have 
lived, (ſaid ſhe,) to ſee my obligations to Sir Launcelot 


Greaves in {uch a manner, that a whole life ſpent in 


acknowledgment will ſcarce fuface to demonſtrate a a 
due ſenſe of his goodneſs ““ You greatly ovyer-rate 
my ſervices, which have been rather the duties of com- 


mon humanity, than the efforts of a generous paſſion, 
too noble to be thus evinced ; but let not my unſea- 
ſonable tranſports detain you a moment longer on this 
deteſted ſcene.——Give me leave to hand you into the 
coach, and commit you to the care of this good lady, 


attended ” this honeſt young gentleman, who is my 


particular friend.” - So ſaying, he preſented Mr. Tho- 


mas Clarke, who had the honour to falute the fair - | 


hand of the ever amiable Aurelia. Is 


The ladies being ſafely coached under the eſcorte of if | 


the lawyer, Sir Launcelot aſſured them he ſhould wait 
on them in the evening at the houſe of Dr, Kawdle, 


whither they immediately directed their courſe. Our 3 f 
hero, who remained with the conſtable and his gang, | 


„„ enquired 
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_ enquired for Mr. Bernard Shackle, upon whoſe per. 
ſion he intended to ſerve a writ of conſpiracy, over and 
above a proſecution for robbery, in conſequence of his 
having diſencumbered the knight of his money and 
other effects, on the firſt night of his confinement.—- 
Mr. Shackle had diſcretion enough to avoid this en- 
counter, and even to anticipate the indictment for ſe- 
lony, by directing one of his ſervants to reſtore the 
caſh and papers, which our adventurer accordingly re- 
ceived, before he quitted the houſe. 

In the prozvcution of his ſearch after Shackle, he 
chanced to enter the chamber of the bard, whom he 
found in diſhabille, writing at a table, with a ban- 
dage over one eye, and his head covered with a night- 
cap of bays. The knight, having made an apology 
for his intruſion, defired to know if he could be of a- 
ny ſervice to Mr. Diſtich, as he was now at liberty to 
uſe the little influence he had, for the relief of his fel- 
low ſufferers. —The poet having eyed him for ſome 


time aſkance, I told you, (ſaid he) your ftay in 


this place would be of ſhort duration, —I have ſuſtain- 
ed a ſmall diſaſter on my left eye, from the hands of a 
raſcally cordwainer, who pretends to believe himſelf 
the king of Pruſha ; and I am now in the very act of 
galling his majeſty with keen iambicks. ——1t you can 


help me to a roll of tobacco, and a bottle of genever, 


fo :—If you are not ſo inclined, your humble fervant— 
I ſhall ſhare in the joy of your deliverance,” _ 

The knight declined gratifying him in theſe porti— 
culars, which he apprehended might be prejudicial to 
his health; but offered his aſſiſtance in redreſſing his 
grievances, provided he laboured under any cruel treat- 
ment, or inconvenience. $I comprehend the ful! 
extent of your generoſity, (replied the ſatyriſt) you are 


willing to aſſiſt me in every thing, except the on!) 


circumſtances in which aſſiſtance is required. God 
bw? ye—If you ſee Ben Bullock, tell him I with he 
would not dedicate any more of his works to me.-- 

Damn the fellow : he has changed his note, and be- 
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gins to ſnivel. For my part, I ſtick to my former 
maxim; defy all the world, and will die hard, even „ 
death ſhould be preceded by damnation”  _ 

The knight finding him incorrigible, left him to the 


lender chance of being one day comforted by the 
dram- bottle; but reſolved, if poſſible, to ſet on foot 


an accurate inquiry into the œconomy and tranſactions 
of this private inquiſition, that ample juſtice might be 


done in favour of every injured individual eonfined 


within its walls. In the afternoon, he did not fail to 
viſit his Aurelia; and all the proteſtations of their mu- 
tual paſſion were once more interchanged. He now 
produced the letter, which had cauſed ſuch fatal diſqui- 
et in his boſom; and Miſs Darnel no ſooner eyed the 


paper, than the recollected it was a formal diſmiſſion, 
which ſhe had intended and directed for Mr. Syca- _ 
more. This the uncle had intercepted, and cunning» 


ly incloſed in another cover, addreſſed to Sir Launcelot 
Greayes, who was now aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure to 
ſee the myſtery fo eaſily unfolded. The joy that now 


diffuſed itſelt in the hearts of our lovers, is more ea- 


fily conceived than deſcribed ; but, in order to give a 
ſtability to this mutual ſatisfa&tion, it was neceſſary 
that Aurelia ſhould be ſecured from the tyranny of her 
uncle, whoſe power of guardjanſhip would not other- 
wiſe for ſome months expire. — G. F 
Doctor Kawdle and his lady having entered into their 
deliberations on this ſubject, it was agreed that Miſs 
Darnel ſnould have recourſe to the protection of the 


lord chancellor: but ſuch application was rendered 


unneceſſary by the unexpected arrival of John Clump, 
with the following letter to Mrs. Kawdle from the 
Reward of Anthony Darnel, dated at Aurelia's houſe 
In the country. Madam, it hath pleaſed God to 
afflict Mr. Darnel with a ſevere ſtroke of the dead- 


| 1 was taken yeſterday, and now lies inſenſi- 
i le, ſeemingly at the point of death. Among the pa- 
pers in his pocket, I found the incloſed, by which it 
| appears that my honoured young lady Miſs Darnel is 
confined in a private mad-houſe, I am afraid Mr. 


„ Darnel's 
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'  Darnel's fate is a juſt judgment of God upon him 


for his cruelty to that excellent perſon. I need not 
exhort you, madam, to take, immediately upon the 
receipt of this, ſuch meaſures as will be neceſſary for 
the enlargement of my poor young lady. In the 
mean time, I ſhall do the needful for the preſervation 
of her 3 in this place, and fend you an ac- 
count o | 
ing very reſpectfully, Madam, your moft obedient 
humble ſervant, Ralph Mattocks.” s. 
. _ Clump had poſted up to London with this intima- 
tion, on the wings of love, and being covered with 
clay from the heels to the eyes upwards, he appeared 
in ſuch an unfavourable light at Dr. Cawdle's door, 
that the footman refuſed him admittance. Neverthe- 
leſs, he puſhed him aſide, and fought his way up— 
_ ſtairs into the dining-room, where the company was 
not a little aſtoniſhed at ſach an apparition. —— The 
fellow himſelf was no leſs amazed at ſeeing Aurelia, 
and his own ſweetheart Mrs. Dolly Cowſlip. ——He 
forthwith fell upon his knees, and in filence, held 


out the letter, which was taken by the doctor, and 


preſented to his wife, according to the dire&ion.—She 
did not fail to communicate the contents, which were 
far from being unwelcome to the individuals who com- 


poſed this little ſociety, Mr, Elump was honoured | 


with the approbation of the young lady, who com- 
mended him for his zeal and expedition; beſtowed up- 
on him an handſome gratuity in the mean time, and de- 
ſired to ſee him again when he ſhould be properly re- 
freſned after the fatigue he had undergone. Ss 
Mr. Thomas Clarke being conſulted on this occaſi- 
on, gave it as his opinion, that Miſs Darnel ſhould 
_ withont delay, chooſe another guardian for the few 
months that remained of her minority. This opinion 
was confirmed by the advice of ſome eminent lawyers, 
to whom immediate recourſe was had; and Dr. Kaw- 
dle, being the perſon pitched upon for this office, the 
neceſſary forms were executed with all poſſible 8 * 


any further alteration that may happen, be- 
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The firſt uſe the doctor made of his guardianſhip Was A 


to ſign a power, conſtituting Mr. Ralph Mattocks 
his attorney pro tempore, for managing the eſtate of 
Miſs Aurelia Darnel ; and this was forwarded to the 
ſteward by the hands of Clump, who ſet out with it 


for the ſeat of Darnel-hill, though not without a m_ | 


heart, occaſioned by ſome intimation he had received, 
concerning the connexion between his dear Dolly, and 


Mr. Clarke the lawyer, 5 


CHAPTER the laſt, 


Which it is to be hoped, vill be, on Ds acoiad; than 
| ene, agreeable to the reader. EN. 


MIR Launcelot having vindicated the liberty, con- 
I firmed the fafety, and ſecured the heart of his 
charming Aurelia, now found leiſure to unravel the 
conſpiracy which had been executed againſt his per- 
ſon 3 and with that view commenced a law- ſuit againſt 
the owner of the houſe where he and his miſtreſs had 
been ſeparately confined. Mr. Shackle was, notwith- | 
ſtanding all the ſubmiſſions and atonement which he 


offered to make, either in private or in public, indift= _ 


ed on the ſtatute of kidnapping, tried, convicted, pu- 
niſhed by a ſevere fine, and ſtanding in the pilory. A 
judicial wiit ad inquirendum being executed, the pri- 
ſons of his inquiſition were laid open, and ſeveral in- 
nocent captives. enlarged. on od nh nh ne 2g 
In the courſe of Shackle's trial, it appeared that the 
knight's confinement was a ſcheme executed by his 
rival Mr. Sycamore, according to the device of his 
counſellor Dawdle, who, by this contrivance, had re- 
conciled himſelf to his patron, after having deſerted 
him in the day of battle. Our hero was fo jncenſed at 
the diſcovery of Sycamore's treachery and ingratitude, 
that he went in queſt of him immediately, to take ven- 
geance on his perſon, accompanied by captain Crowe, 
who wanted to balance accounts with Mr. 8 | 


\ 
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| But thoſe gentlemen had wiſely avoided the impending t 
| form, by retiring to the continent, on pretence of tra- Y 
velling for improvement. N 6 
Sir Launcelot was not ſo much of a knight-errant, k 

as to leave Aurelia to the care of Providence, and pur- 1 

ſue the traitors to the fartheſt extremities of the earth. i 


He practiſed a much more eaſy, certain, and effectual { 
method of revenge, by inftituting a proceſs againſt C 
them, which, after writs of capias, alias, & pluries, 
had been repeated, ſubjected them both to outlawry.— b 


Mr. Sycamore and his friend being thus deprived of h 
the benefit of the law, by their own neglect, would 


likewiſe have forfeited their goods and chattels to the fe 
king, had they not made ſuch ſubmiſſions as appeaſed 2 
the wrath of Sir Launcelot and Captain Crowe; then l 
they ventured to return, and by dint of intereſt obtain - 8 
ed a reverſal of the outlawry. But this grace they 5 
did not enjoy, till long after our adventurer was hap- 5 


pily eſtabliſhed in life. e 
While the knight waited impatiently for the expi- ſc 
ration of Aurelia's minority, and, in the mean time, 


conſoled himfelf with the imperfect happineſs ariſing = 
from her converſ@tion, and thoſe indulgences which W 
the molt unblemiſhed virtue could beſtow; Captain th 
Crowe projected another plan of vengeance againſt the 15 
conjurer, * whoſe, lying oracles had coſt him ſuch a th 
world of vexation. The truth is, the captain began MW+ 2? 
to be tired of idleneſs, and undertook -this adventure ed 
to keep his hand in uſe, He jmparted his deſign to la 
_ Crabſhaw, who had likewiſe ſuffered in ſpirit from la 
the predictions of the ſaid offender, and was extremely 1 


well diſpoſed to aſſiſt in puniſhing the falſe prophet.— gr 
He now took it for granted that he ſhould be hanged he 
for ſtealing a horſe; and thought it very hard to pa) a 
ſo much money for a deceitful prophecy, which, in 5 
all likelihood, would never be fulfilled. be 
Actuated by ' theſe motives, they ſet out together ſh 
for the houſe of conſultation ; but they found it ſhut Yo 
up and abandoned, and, upon enquiry in the neigh⸗ ba 
Tort F) bourhood, | 


— 


1 
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bourhood, learned that the conjurer had moved his 
quarters that very day on which the captain had re- 
courſe to his art. This was actually the caſe: he 
knew the fate of Sir Launcelot would ſoon come to 
light, and he did not chuſe to wait the conſequence.— 

He had other motives for decamping. He had run a 
{core at a public houſe, which he had no mind to diſ- 

charge, and wanted to diſengage himſelf from his fe- 
male aſſociate, who knew too much of his affairs, to 
be kept at her proper diſtance. All theſe purpoſes he 
had anſwered, by retreating ſoftly without beat of 
drum, while his Sybil was abroad running down prey 


for his devouring. He had not, however, taken his | 


meaſures ſo cunningly, but that this old hag diſcovered _ 
his new lodgings, and in revenge, gave information to 
the publican, This creditor took out a writ accard- 
ingly; and the bailiff had juſt ſecured his perſon as 
Capt. Crowe and Timothy Crabſhaw chanced to paſs 
by the door in their way homewards, through an ob- 
ſcure ftreet near the Seven Dials. s Ns ea” 
The conjurer having no ſubterfuge left, but a great 
many particular reaſons for avoiding an explanation 
with the juſtice, like the man between the devil and 
the deep ſea, of two evils choſe the leaſt ; and beckon- 
ing to the captain, called him by his name. Crowe, 
thus addrefled, replied with a Hilloah !** and look- 


ing towards the place from whence he was hail= _. 
Without 


ed, at once recognized the necromancer. 
farther heſitation he ſprang acroſs the ftreet, and col- 
laring Albumazar, exclaimed,—* Aha ! old boy: 
is the wind in that corner ?—I thought we ſhould 
grapple one day—now will I bring you up by the 
head, tho' all the devils in hell were blowing abaft 
the beam.” 5 SH | * 
The bailiff ſeeing his priſoner ſo roughly handled . 
before, and at the ſame time aſſaulted behind by Crab- 
ſhaw, who cried, „ Shew me a liar, and I'll ſhew 
you a thief—who is to be hanged now ? I fay, the 


bailiff, fearing he ſhould loſe the benefit of his job, 5 


+ 2 — 8  — —— 
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began to put on his contentious face, and, declaring 


the doctor was his priſoner, ſwore he could not ſurren- 
der him, without a warrant from the lord chief juſ- 
tice. The whole groupe adjourning into the parlour, 


the conjurer defired to know of Crowe, whether Sir 


Launcelot was found ? ay. anſwered, ©** Ey, ey, 
ſafe enough to ſee you made faſt in the bilboes, bro- 


| ther 3”? he told the captain he had ſomething of con- 


ſequence to communicate for his advantage; and 
propoſed that Crowe and Crabſhaw ſhould bail the ac- 
tion, which lay only for a debt of three pounds. 

Crowe ſtormed, and Crabſhaw grinned at this mo- 
deſt propoſal : but when they underſtood that they 
could only be bound for his appearance, and reflected 
that they needed not part with him, until his body 
ſliould be ſurrendered unto juſtice, they conſented to 
give bail; and the bond being executed, conveyed him 


directly to the houſe of our ad venturer. The boiſter- 


ous Crowe introduced him to Sir Launcelot with ſuch 
an abrupt, unconnected detail of his offence, as the 
knight could not underſtand without Timothy's anno- 
tations. Theſe were followed by ſome queſtions put 


to the conjurer, who laying aſide his black gown, and 


plucking off his white beard, exhibited to the aſtoniſh- 
ed ſpectators, the very individual countenance of the 


empirical politician Ferret, who had played our hero 
| fueh a ſlippery trick after the electioneering adven · 


ture. | | | | | 

I perceive (ſaid he) you are preparing to expoſtu- 
late, and upbraid me for having given a falſe informa- 
tion againſt you to the country juſtice. I look upon 
mankind to be in a ſtate of nature, which Hobbes 
hath ſtumbled upon by accident. I think every man 
has a right to avail himſelf of his talents, even at the 
expence of his fellow creatures; juſt as we ſee the 
| fiſh, and other animals of the creation, devouring one 
another. I found the juſtice but one degree removed 
from ideotiſm, and knowing that he would commit 
ſome blunder in the execution of his office, n 
„ 5 8 ! woul 
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would Jay him at your mercy, I contrived to- make 
his folly the inſtrument of my eſcape.——T was diſ- 
miſſed without being obliged to ſign the information I 
had given ; and you took ample vengeance for his ty- 
ranny and  impertinence. I came to London, where 
my circumſtances obliged me to live in diſguiſe. In 5 


the character of a conjurer, I was conſulted by youunůn | 


follower Crowe, and your ſquire Crabſhaw. I did lit- 
tle or nothing but eccho back the intelligence they 
brought me, except prognoſticating that Crabſhaw 
would be hanged ; a prediction to which I found my- 
ſelf ſo irreſiſtibly impelled, that I am perſuaded it was 
the real effect of inſpiration—I am now arreſted for a 
aultry ſum of money; and, moreover, liable to be 
5 to Bridewell as an impoſtor—let thoſe anſwer for 

my conduct, whoſe cruelty and inſolence have driven 
me to tlie neceſſity of uſing ſuch ſubterfuges—I have 

been oppreſſed and perſecuted by the government for 
ſpeaking truth your omnipotent laws have reconciled 
contradictions. That which is acknowledged to be 
truth in fa& is conſtrued falſhood in law; and great 
reaſon we have to boaſt of a conſtitution founded on 


the baſis of abſurdity.— But, waving theſe remarks, I _ 


own I am unwilling to be either impriſoned for debt, 
or puniſhed for impoſture—I know how far to depend 
upon generoſity, and what is called benevolence ; words 
to amuſe the weak minded build upon a ſurer bot- 


tom—I will bargain for your aſhſtance——it is in my 


power to put twelve thouſand pounds in the pocket of 
Samue! Crowe, that there ſea-ruftian, who by his good- 
will would hang me to the yard's arm“ — "Ry 
There he was interrupted by the ſeaman. Damn 
your rat's eyes! none of your hang thee !—fiſh my 
topmaſts ! if che rope was fairly reeved, and the tac- 
kle ſound, d'ye ſee.” —— Mr. Clarke, who was pre- 
ſent, began to ſtare ; while the knight aſſured Ferret, 
that if he was really able and willing to ſerve Captain 


Crowe in any thing eſſential, he ſhould be amply re- 


warded, In the mean time, he diſcharged the debt, 
| | 
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and aſſigned him an apartment in his own houſe, — 
That ſame day, Crowe, by the advice of Sir Launce- 
'Jot and his nephew, entered into conditional articles 
with the Cynic,. to allow him the intereſt of fifteen 
hundred pounds for life; provided, by his means, 
the captain ſhould obtain poſſeſſion of the eſtate of 
- Hobby-hole in Yorkſhire, which had belonged to his 
grandfather, and of which he was heir of blood, 
This bond being executed, Mr Ferret diſcovered 
*that he himſelf was the lawful huſband of Bridget 
Maple, aunt to Samuel Crowe, by a clandeſtine mar- 
lage; which, however, he convinced them he could 


== prove by undeniable evidence. This being the caſe, 


' the, the ſaid Bridget Maple, alias Ferret, was a covert 
Femme, conſequently could not tranſact any deed of ali- 

enation without his concurrenee ; ergo, the docking of 
the intail eſtate of Hobby-hole was illegal and of none 


effect. This was a very agreeable declaration to the 


Whole company, who did not fail to congratulate Capt. 
Crowe on the proſpect of his being reſtored to his in- 
heritance. Tom Clarke, in particular, proteſted, with 
tears in his eyes, that it gave him unſpeakable joy; 
and his tears trickled the faſter, when Crowe, with an 
arch look, fignified that how he was pretty well victu- 
alled for life, he had ſome thoughts of embarking on 
the voyage of matrimony. | 15 
But that point of happineſs to which, as the north 
pole, the courſe of theſe adventures hath been invaria- 


| Bly directed, was ſtill unattained ; we mean, the indiſ- 
| _ foluble union of the'accompliſhed Sir Launcelot Greaves 
| and the enchanting Miſs Darnel. Our hero now diſ- 


covered in his miftreſs a thouſand charms, which hi- 
therto he had no opportunity to contemplate. He 
found her beauty excelled by her good ſenſe, and her 
virtue ſuperior to both. He found her untainted by 
that giddineſs, vanity, and affectation, which diſtin- 
8 * the faſhionable females of the preſent age. He 

found her uninfected by the rage for diverſion and diſ- 
 fipation ; for noiſe, tumult, gewgaws, glitter, and 
extravagance. He found her not only raiſed by under- 
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ſtanding and taſte far above the amuſements of little 
vulgar minds ; but even exalted by uncommon genius 
and refined reflection, ſo as to reliſh the more ſublime 
enjoyments of rational pleaſure. He found her poſſeſſ- 
ed of that vigour of mind which conſtitutes true forti- 
tude, and vindicates the empire of reaſon, He found 
her heart incapable of diſguiſe or diſſimulation; frank, 
generous and open; ſuſceptible of the moſt tender im- 
preſſions; glowing with a keen ſenſe of honour, and 
melting with humanity. A youth of his ſenſibility 
could not fail of being deeply affected by ſuch attrac- 
tions. The nearer he approached the centre of happi- 
neſs, the more did the velocity of his paſſion encreaſe. 
Her uncle ſtill remained inſenſible, as it were, in the 
arms of death. Time ſeemed to linger in its lapſe, 
till the knight was inflamed to the moſt eager degree 
of impatience. He communicated his diſtreſs to Au- 
reha ; he preſſed her with the moſt pathetic remonſtran- 
ces to abridge the torture of his ſuſpence. He intereſt - 
ed Mrs. Kawdie in his behalf; and, at length, his im- 
portunity ſucceeded. The banns of marriage were re- 
gularly publiſhed ; and the ceremony was performed in 
the pariſh church, in preſence of Dr. Kawdle and his 
dy, Captain Crowe, lawyer Clarke, and Mrs. Dolly 
Cowſlip. _ LR MES | 2 

"The bride, inſtead of being diſguiſed in tawdry 
ſtuffs of gold or filver, and ſweating under a harneſs 

of diamonds, according to the elegant taſte of the 
times, appeared in a negligee of plain blue ſattin, with= 
out any other jewels than her eyes, which far out= 


ſhone all that ever was produced by the mines of Gol= _ 


conda. Her hair had no extraneous ornament, than a 
ſmall ſprig of artificial roſes ; but the dignity of her _ 
air, the elegance of her ſhape, the ſweetneſs and ſenſi- 
bility of her countenance, added to ſuch warmth of co- _ 
louring, and ſuch exquiſite ſymmetry of features, as 
could not be excelled by human nature, attracted the 
eyes and excited the admiration of all the beholders., 
The effe& they produced in the heart of Sir Launcelot, . 
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He made his appearance on this occaſion, in a white 
coat and blue fattin veſt, both embroidered with ſil- 


ver; and all who ſaw him could not but own that he 


alone ſeemed worthy to poſſeſs the lady whom heaven 


had deſtined for his conſort. 2 Crowe had taken 


off a blue ſuit of cloaths ſtrongly guarded with bars 
of broad gold Jace, in order to honour the nuptials of 
his friend: he wore upon his head a bag-wig a-la-pr- 

' geon, made by an old acquaintance in Wapping ; and 
o his fide he had girded a huge plate-hilted ſword, 
which he had bought of a recruiting ſerjeant. Mr. 


Clarke was dreſſed in pompadour, with gold buttons, 
and his lovely Dolly, in a ſmart checked luteſtring, a 


__ preſent from her miſtreſs. | 


| houſe of Dr. Kawdle ; and here it was that the two 
moſt deſerving lovers on the face of the earth at- 


tained to the conſummation of all earthly felicity.— 


The captain and his nephew had a hint to retire in 
due time. Mrs. Kawdle conducted the amiable Au- 
relia, trembling, to the marriage- bed: eur hero glow- 
ing with a bride-groom's ardour, claimed the huſband's 
privilege : Hymen lighted up his brighteſt torch at 
Virtue's lamp, and every ſtar ſhed its happieſt influence 
on their heaven- directed union. Inſtructions had been 
already diſpatched to prepare Graveſbury-hall for the 
reception of its new miſtreſs ; and for that place the 
new-married couple ſet out next morning, according to 
the plan which had been previouſly concerted. ——Sir 
| Launcelot and lady Greaves accompanied by Mrs. 
Kawdle and attended by Dolly, travelled in their own 
coach drawn by fix dappled horſes. Dr. Kawdle, with 
Captain Crowe, occupied the doCtor's poſt chariot, 
Provided with four bays : Mr. Clarke had the honour 


to beſtride the loins of Bronzomarte : Mr. Ferret was 


mounted upon an old hunter: Crabſhaw ſtuck cloſe to 
his friend Gilbert; and two other horſemen completed 
the retinue, There was not an aching heart in = 


was ſuch a rapture as we cannot pretend to deſcribe. — 


The whole company dined, by invitation, at the 


NR 


0 


bars to a legal gratification of his love. 
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whole cavalcade, except that of the young lawyer, 


which was by turns invaded with hot defires and chil- 


ling ſcruples. Tho' he was fond of Dolly to diſtrac- | 


tion, his regard to worldly reputation, and his attenti- 
on to worldly intereſt, were 5 raiſing up 
is pride was 
ſtartled at the thought of marrying the daughter of a 
poor country publican; and he moreover dreaded the 
reſentment of his uncle Crowe, ſhould he take any 
ſtep of this nature without his concurrence. Many a 
wiſhful look did he caſt at Dolly, the tears ftand- 
ing in his eyes; and many a woeful ſigh did he 
! i 


your acceptance, you ſhall have it immediately, toge- 
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ther with the houſe and farm of Cockerton in my 
neighbourhood. I know you have a paſſion for Mrs. 
Dolly ; and believes ſhe looks upon you with the eyes 
of tender prepofleſſion—don't bluſh Dolly —beſides, 
your agreeable perſon, which all the world muft ap- 
prove, you can boaſt of virtue, fidelity, and friendſhip. 
—Your attachment to lady Greaves, neither ſhe or I 
mall ever forget—if you are willing to unite your 
fate with Mr. Clarke, your miſtreſs gives me leave to 
aſſure you ſhe will ſtock the farm at her own expence ; 
| _ we will celebrate the wedding at Greaveſbury. 
By this time the hearts of thoſe grateful lovers had 
_ overflowed. Dolly was fitting on her knees bathing 
her lady's hand with her tears; and Mr. Clarke ap- 
_ peared in the ſame attitude by Sir Launcelot. The 
uncle, almoſt as much affected as the nephew, by the 
| generoſity of our adventurer, cried aloud, «© I pray 
| God that you and your glorious conſort may have 
|  Ffmooth ſeas and gentle gales whitherſoever you are 
 bound—as for my kinſman Tom, I'll give him a thou- 
fand pounds to ſet him fairly afloat 3 and if he do 
not prove a faithful tender to you his benefactor, I 
hope he will founder in this world, and be damned 
in that which is to come.” —Nothing was now want- 
ing to the completion of their happineſs, but the con- 
| Ffentof Dolly's mother, at the Black Lyon, who they 
did not ſuppoſe could have any objection to ſuch an ad- 
vantageous match for her daughter: but, in this par- 
_ ticular, they were miſtaken. | 
In the mean time, they arrived at the village where 
the knight had ceucifel the duties of chivalry 3 and 
- there he received the gratulation of Mr. Fillet, and 
the attorney who had offered to bail him before juſtice 
Gobble, Mutual civilities having paſſed, they gave 
him to underftand that Gobble and his wife were turn- 
end methodifts. All the reſt of the priſoners whom he 
had delivered came to teſtify their gratitude, and were 
 hoſpitably entertained. Next day, they halted at the 
Black Lyon, where the good woman was overjoyed * 
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ſee 2 ſo happily preferred: but, when Sir Laug- 
celot unfolded the propoſed marriage, ſhe interrupted 
him with a ſcream : „ Chriſt Jeſus torbid—marry and 
amen! match with her own brother! 
At this exclamation Dolly fainted : her lover ſtood 
with his hairs ere&, and his mouth wide open; Crowe 


ſtared ; while the knight and his lady expreſſed equal 


ſurpriſe and concern. When Sir Launcelot intreated 


Mrs. Cowllip to explain this myſtery, ſhe told him 


that about ſixteen years ago, Mr. Clarke ſenior had 


brought Dolly, then an infant, to her houſe, when ſhe 


| and her late huſband lived in another part of the coun- 


try; and as ſhe had then been lately delivered of a 
child which did not live, he hired her as nurſe to the 


little foundling. He owned ſhe was a love-begotten | 


babe, and from time to time paid handſomely for tlie 


board of Dolly, who he deſired might paſs for her wn 4 
daughter. In his laſt illneſs, he aſſured her he had | 


taken care to provide for the child; but ſince his death 


The had received no account of any fuch proviſion.— 


She, moreover, informed his honour, that Mr. Clarke 
had depoſited in her hands a diamond ring and a ſealed 

aper, never to be opened without his order, until 
Dal ' ſhould be demanded in marriage by the man ſhe 


mould like; and not then, except in preſence of the . 
clergyman of the pariſh, „e Send for the clergyman 


this inſtant (cried our hero, reddening, and fixing his 
eyes on Dolly) I hope all will be yet well. e 

The vicar arriving, and been made acquainted with. 
the nature of the caſe, the landlady produced the paper, 
which being opened, appeared to be an authentic cer- 
tificate, that the perſon, commonly known by the name 
of Dorothy Cowſlip, was in fag Dorothea Greaves, 

daughter of Jonathan Greaves, eſq; by a young gen- 
tlewoman who had been ſome years deceaſed. — 3 
„The remaining part of the myſtery I myſelf can 

unfold—(exclaimed the knight, while he ran and em- 
braced the aſtoniſhed Dolly, as his kinſwoman.)—— 
Jonathan Greaves was my uncle, and died before he 
came of age; fo that he could make no ſettlement on 
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his child, the fruit of a private amour founded on a 
8 8 of marriage, of which this ring was a token. 
Mr. Clarke, being his confident, diſpoſed of the child, 
and at length finding his conſtitution decay, revealed 
the ſecret to my father, who, in his will, bequeathed 
one hundred pounds a year to this agreeable found- 
ling : byt, as they both died while I was abroad, and 
ſome of the memorandums touching this tranſaction 
probably were miflaid, I never till now could diſcover 
where or how my pretty couſin was ſituated. I ſhall 
recompence the good woman for her care and fidelity, 
| aug take pleaſure in bringing this affair to a happy 
Ulue.”” INS I | e 8 
The lovers were now overwhelmed with tranſports 
of joy and gratitnde, and every countenance was light- 
ed up with ſatis faction. From this place to the habi- 


tation of Sir Launcelot, the bells were rung in every 


pariſh, and the corporation in their formalities congra- 


tulated him in every town through which he paſſed. — 


About five miles from Graveſbury-hall he was met by 
about five thouſand pcrſons of both ſexes and every 
age, dreſſed out in their gayeſt apparel, headed by Mr. 
Ralph Mattocks from Darnel-hill, and the rector from 
the knight's own pariſh, They were preceded by mu- 
fc, ranged under a g1:at variety of flags and en- 
ſigns; and the women, as well as the men, bedizened 
with fancy-knots and marriage-favours. At the end 

of the avenue, a ſelect bevy of comely virgins arrayed 
in white, and a ſeparate band of choice youths, diſtin- 
guiſhed by garlands of laurel and holly interveaved, 
£11 into the proceſſion, and ſung in chorus a ruſtic 
9 — compoſed by the curate. At the gate 


| 3 xl were received by the venerable houſe-keeper Mrs. 


| ley, whole features were ſo brightened by the occa- 
ion, that with the firſt glance ſhe made a conqueſt of 

the heart of Capt. Crowe; and this connection was 
improved afterwards into a legal conjunction. 
| Mean while the houſes of Graveſbury-hall and Dar- 
_ nel-hill were ſet open for the entertainment of all co- 
mers, and both echoed with the ſounds of 1 1 . 
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had been performed by Sir Launcelot Greaves and his 


and uninterrupted: felicity of the knight and his endear- 


made him partake of his bounty, though he could not 
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After the ceremony of giving and receiving viſits 


lady, Mr. Clarke was honoured with the hand of the 
agreeable Miſs Dolly Greaves ; and the captain was 
put in poſſeſſion of his paternal eſtate. The perfect 


ing conſort, diffuſed itſelf thraugh the whole adjacent 
country, as far as their example and influence could 
extend. They were admired, eſteemed, and —_— 
ed by every perſon of taſte, ſentiment, and benevo- 
lence ; at the ſame time revered, and almoſt adored by 
the common people, among whom they ſuffered not the 


mercileſs hand of indigence or miſery to ſeize one ſingle |} 


ſacrifice. i | OL 
Ferret, at firſt ſeemed to enjoy his eaſy circumſtan- - 
ces; but the novelty of this ſituation ſoon ' wore off, 


and all his miſanthrophy returned. He could not ber 


to ſee his fellow-creatures happy around him; and fig» 
nified his diſguſt to Sir Launcelot, declaring his in- 
tention of returning to the metropolis, where he knew 
there would be always food ſufficient for the ravenous 
appetite of his ſpleen. Before he departed, the knight 


make him taſte of his happineſs, which ſoon received a 
conſiderable addition in the birth of a ſon, deſtined to 
be the heir and repreſentative of two worthy families, 
whoſe mutual animoſity, the union of his parents had 
ſo happily extinguiſhed. —— „ 


